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IMPERIAL AND NATIONAL SAFETY 
ie) 


HOW TO RESTORE OUR MILITARY EFFICIENCY: A REPLY 70 
7HE DUKE OF BEDFORD 


In the June and July numbers of this Review there appeared 
two articles by the Duke of Bedford on the problem of Defence. 

The first of these articles contained a powerful criticism of 
the Territorial Force, fortified with that wealth of detail and those 
serried ranks of figures which the noble author knows so well how 
to marshal. 

In the second article the Duke criticises and rejects the 
proposals of the National Service League, and puts forward a 
plea for a larger Regular Army, backed by a voluntary Territorial 
Force, the latter to be on a smaller scale than the one at present 
in existence. 

I am in complete agreement with some of the Duke of 
Bedford’s views as regards our small Regular Army. « Its interests 
should be carefully watched, particularly as regards the main- 
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tenance of a proper peace establishment, and a good deal could 
be done at a comparatively small cost to increase the efficiency 
of its organisation from the point of view of war. Again, the 
question of the employment of ex-soldiers could, and should, be 
developed and systematised. A reasonable increase to the 
pension list would certainly be money well laid out, taking into 
consideration the increased cost of living since the pension scale 
was established. 

So far I am prepared to go, but I cannot agree with the main 
thesis of the Duke’s second article, namely, that the present 
voluntarily enlisted Regular Army should be largely increased 
and the Territorial Force proportionately diminished. Indeed, I 
confess to a feeling of some astonishment that such a proposal 
should have been put forward by so thorough a military critic. 

In the first place, no large increase in our Regular Army is 
possible with a voluntary system of enlistment. In the second 
place, even if this suggestion were feasible, it contains all the 
germs of failure that exist in the constitution of the Terri- 
torial Force. Finally, it is difficult to see how the proposed 
organisation would increase our strength either for offence or 
defence, or would in any way provide an adequate return for the 
additional 4,500,0001. which it is calculated to cost. 

It may simplify this discussion on the Duke of Bedford’s 
proposal if I restate the view of the National Service League as 
to the proper relationship between the Regulars and the 
Territorials. We require : 

(1) A supreme Navy, the standard for which has been laid 
down by the present Government as that of a 60 per cent. 
superiority over the next strongest Navy. 

(2) A Regular Army, to act as a garrison and police force to 
our Empire in time of peace and as a striking force in time of war. 

(3) A Home Army of such a character as regards numbers and 
training as would enable it to free the Navy and the Regular 
Army from the primary duties of Home Defence by providing 
direct security against an attempted invasion of these shores, and 
at the same time to form a potential reserve to be utilised, should 
the occasion require, in replenishing the Regular Army fighting 
for the very existence of our Empire abroad. 

The Duke of Bedford mentions the possibility of our having 
to adopt a two-years’ system of compulsory service on Continental 
lines for every able-bodied man, but, from the tone of his article, 
he appears doubtful if such a course is necessary for the moment, 
or if such a drastic measure could be enforced. 

Consequently as regards paragraphs (1) and (2) the views 
of the present Government, of the Duke of Bedford, and of the 
National Service League are practically in agreement. The Duke 
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of Bedford and the National Service League are probably also 
in agreement as to the principle laid down in paragraph (3), but 
differ as to the constitution, training, and organisation of the 
‘Home Army.’ Unfortunately the effectiveness of the principles 
enumerated in paragraphs (1) and (2) depends upon the proper 
application of paragraph (8). 

The points at issue between the present Government and the 
National Service League have been so often stated that I will 
confine myself on this occasion to emphasising one of them. 

The Home Army has to guard against invasion and the threat 
of invasion. By the latter phrase is meant the despatch of a 
small force whose object is not so much a serious attempt at 
invasion as a feint, in order to alarm the more ignorant and 
impressionable portions of the public and of the Press, in the hope 
of making the Government hesitate to send an Expeditionary 
Force out of the country. 

A threat of invasion of this sort, accompanied by its attendant 
crop of rumours, might easily produce a policy of panic which 
would bring to naught all the well-considered plans worked out 
in peace by the War Staff at the Admiralty and the General Staff 
at the War Office. 

For instance, the supreme importance of time is not realised 
by the public, and a threat of invasion might cause the departure 
of the Expeditionary Force to be postponed for twenty-four hours, 
a couple of days, a week, or even more, with results that even 
Moltke himself could not rectify. 

Again, naval strategy has recently had to take two compara- 
tively new factors into consideration. First, the increase in the 
size, armament, and range of action of destroyers, submarines, 
and airships; secondly, the policy of concentrating power in 
single battleships, which has at present reached its highest point 
in the evolution of the super-Dreadnought at a cost of two and a 
quarter millions. These floating fortresses, stupendously 
powerful as they are for destruction, each have their Achilles’ 
heel, and their very size and cost may make it not only inadvis- 
able but fatal to expose them to attack from hostile destroyers and 
submarines until the enemy’s battle squadrons are at sea and 
there is a really adequate objective to strike at. 

The despatch of a small invading force on the part of the 
enemy may serve as a bait to draw our Dreadnoughts within 
range of the hostile wasp flotilla at 2 moment when such action 
would be premature and foolhardy. 

The above are two of the reasons why the existence of an 
efficient Home Defence Army is essential. Without such an 
Army it would be impossible for the Navy and the Regulars to 
fulfil what are admittedly their proper functions in war, and 
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all war plans and war preparations would consequently resemble 
a ‘ house built upon the sand.’ 

The Duke of Bedford realises the importance of an efficient 
Home Army, but disagrees with the proposals of the National 
Service League, preferring to raise this Home Army by increasing 
the Regulars and reducing the Territorials. 

The Duke does not give a definite statement of the strength 
or organisation of his amended Army, but confines himself to 
stating that he would abolish the Special Reserve, spend two 
millions only on the Territorials, and six millions more on the 
Regulars : a net increase in expenditure of about four and a half 
millions. 

As the only definite data given are the above figures it is 
impossible to consider the scheme in detail, but it is possible to 
get a little closer to the problem by considering in very general 
terms what the effect of this readjustment of expenditure would 
be. Such a method is less satisfactory than a more detailed 
scrutiny, but it is thought to be sufficient to demonstrate the 
impossibility of making a large increase in our Regular Army. 

In the 1913 Army Estimates the sum allotted to the Territorial 
Force was 2,780,0001. In June 1913 the actual strength of 
the Territorials was 9326 officers and 241,881 men. If the 
cost of the Territorials is reduced to two millions it is held to be 
a fair assumption that this will mean a force of some 150,000 men. 

It is not easy to estimate the addition to the peace strength 
of the Regular Army involved by an increased expenditure of 
six millions, owing to the difficulty of assessing the cost of the 
various supplementary measures proposed by the Duke of Bedford, 
such as an increased teaching staff, new stimulants to recruiting, 
more military schools, etc. 

After making liberal allowances for this supplementary 
expenditure, one can hardly put the increase to the peace 
establishment at a lower figure than 60,000 to 70,000 men, 
involving some 10,000 additional recruits per annum. How is 
this large number of men to be obtained? 

The Duke of Bedford suggests various incentives to recruiting. 
He reminds us that Lord Haldane reduced the Regulars by some 
37,000 men, and appears to think it must, therefore, be a simple 
matter once more to recruit up to that number. 

Even if this were the case, 37,000 men are only about half 
the number required. 

I will not labour this point, but will content myself with 
saying that it seems more pertinent to mention the fact that, at 
this moment, the Regulars, so far from being over strength, are 
some 8000 men below their present meagre peace establishment. 
Does it really, then, seem reasonable to expect such’a tidal wave 
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of recruiting as would be required to fill the Duke of Bedford’s 
cadres ? 

Incentives to recruiting have been tried before, in the shape 
of bounties, increased pay, and better quarters. The invariable 
result has been to prove that the vast majority of men enlist only 
when they are out of work. Authorities differ as to the exact 
number of these ‘conscripts of hunger.’ Sir Ian Hamilton, in 
Compulsory Service, says they form 75 per cent. of the whole; 
the Report on the Health of the Army in 1909 places the 
figure at 90 per cent. 

So far from this being a slur on our Regulars, I look upon it 
as in the highest degree creditable both to them and to their 
officers that this not too promising raw material should eventually 
be transformed into the splendid fighting machine which the 
world knows as the British Army. 

The fact remains that recruiting varies with the labour market, 
and that it has seldom been at a lower ebb than at present. 
‘Incentives ’ have never really tapped a new class of recruits in 
the past, and the belief that the Duke of Bedford’s suggestions 
will bear better results remains nothing more than a pious hope, 
which is a somewhat flimsy foundation on which to found the 
whole structure of Imperial Defence. 

One constant factor in our voluntary long-service Army is 
that it only touches certain limited classes : the yield of recruits 
to be expected from these classes can be calculated within certain 
limits, but long experience has shown that it is of no use to 
expect to touch fresh classes appreciably—even during a war. 

The fact that our Regulars are not and, in the nature of 
things, cannot be recruited from the whole nation is of 
importance, as it has considerable bearing on problems of greater 
scope than the purely military one. It means that the nation and 
the Army, although they live side by side, are virtually strangers 
to, and ignorant of, each other. There are families in Great 
Britain who for generations have sent no sons to the Army. 
There are towns and villages whose sole knowledge of the Army 
is confined to what their inhabitants read in the papers—prefer- 
ably the illustrated papers. 

This results in two things. First, interest in the Army 
either does not exist or comes in spasmodic waves. People rouse 
themselves to cheer some gallant feat of arms, and it must be 
admitted that they do so generously. But anything like sustained 
interest in the Army is impossible because comparatively few 
people have first-hand knowledge of it. The fact that this apathy 
exists is well exemplified by the positive boredom shown during 
the Army Debates by the average representative of the people 
in the House of Commons. 
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The ‘second result is that there is a really amazing ignorance 
of things military among the majority of our countrymen, not 
excepting the well-educated portion of them. 

This is bad for the Army, as it makes progress so difficult. 
The plant called Army Reform is both difficult and expensive to 
rear. If, in addition, it is planted in a damp clay soil and 
exposed alternately to the extremities of heat and cold, is it to be 
wondered at if the plant is sickly? 

Owing to this isolation of our Army the nation has come to 
regard it as a thing apart, a form of protection for which it pays, 
as it pays for the police. It is only comparatively recently that a 
feeling of doubt has spread: doubt as to the capability of our 
Army, with its fixed limits of recruiting, to carry out its mission ; 
doubt whether the paying of another man to do soldier’s work 
really constitutes the whole duty of the average citizen. 

It is to be hoped that the spread of these doubts may cause 
an investigation to be held into our military situation by a 
commission of representative men. 

When the facts are examined, the evidence in favour of com- 
pulsory military training is so obvious and so overwhelming that 
I am convinced that it must carry the day. The more light 
thrown on the subject, and the more searching the inquiry, the 
more certainly will the country’s glaring military deficiencies be 
unveiled. 

The war in the Balkans lends a deadly emphasis to 
any consideration of our military position. The dramatic three 
weeks’ campaign which ended in the complete collapse of the 
Turkish Army shows, with a ruthless logic, the effect of apathy 
and unpreparedness. The subsequent fratricidal troubles between 
the Balkan States show how little it is possible to foresee events 
or to depend upon anything except one’s own resources and one’s 
own right arm. The ghastly accounts of the slaughter that has 
transformed Albania into a shambles should surely bring home 
to us what war in a country may mean to that country. 

The era of ‘ blood and iron’ unfortunately is not yet past; 
unpalatable as that fact may be, it is surely midsummer madness 
to ignore it or to deny it, considering the history of the last fifteen 
years. 

Again, the Army is not a perfect medium of education, but it 
does accomplish two things thoroughly : it demolishes class preju- 
dices and it teaches self-discipline. Of late years it is to be 
feared that the education of the nation has been singularly unsuc- 
cessful in these two respects. Apathy towards one’s duties, 
‘envy, hatred, and malice’ towards other classes, do not make 
for a strong, happy, and united people, nor for a durable Empire. 

I thoroughly realise that our Regular Army, in order to carry 
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out its multiple duties, must be a long-service Army, as it is at 
present. But our Home Defence Army should be formed, not of 
an isolated force of professional soldiers, but, to use an expression 
frequently employed by Lord Haldane, of the ‘ Natior in Arms.’ 

The Duke of Bedford prefers an augmented professional Army. 
As I have pointed out in this article, I do not consider his sug- 
gestion to be practical politics, on account of the impossibility of 
getting recruits and of the unnecessary expense involved. But 
where I disagree with him most strongly is, not as regards the 
feasibility of his proposals, but because he retains the old barriers 
between the nation and the professional Army, instead of adapting 
these two elements to form a Home Defence force that will not 
only be far more effective in war but will inculcate patriotism and 
discipline in the whole nation during peace. 

The Duke of Bedford’s criticisms of the National Service 
League fall into three headings, which may be summarised as 
follows : 

(1) ‘ The two-year soldier is superior to the four to six months’ 
' soldier ; therefore, an Army of the former must beat an Army of 
the latter.’ ' 

T am in complete agreement with the first part of the above 
view, but not with the conclusion. My reason for this opinion 
is that the Army of short-term soldiers would have in its ranks 
the most intelligent and best educated men in the country, and, 
with this overwhelming advantage, I maintain that, provided 
a certain standard of efficiency is insisted upon—both as regards 
officers and men—a large Army of short-term soldiers would 
defeat a small Army of professional soldiers. As, in our case, an 
army 500,000 strong should be a match for at least 150,000 Regular 
invaders, I hold that we should possess an ample factor of safety ; 
in fact, that no invader would be likely to attempt a landing. 
Switzerland is surrounded by the long-service Armies of the great 
military Powers, nevertheless she only enforces a short term of 
training, analogous to that recommended by the National Service 
League. The Swiss Army is generally held to be sufficiently 
powerful to make the dangers of an invasion of that country 
practically prohibitive, even to the most formidable military 
nations. 

(2) ‘ A compulsorily raised Home Service Army can be of little 
assistance to our Regular Army engaged overseas.’ 

To that I would answer, first, that the National Service 
League Army would free the Fleet and the Expeditionary Force, 
and would enable the latter to be despatched to any threatened 
point of the Empire. Without such a force ships and Regulars 
would inevitably be tied to these shores, and our whole strategical 
policy rendered impotent. Secondly, a large reserve force of 
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_ 500,000 four to six months’ trained men would form a better basis 
for ‘ expansion ’ than any that has ever been seriously put before 
the country. 

(3) ‘The National Service League’s plan will require 2250 
Regular officers and 11,250 non-commissioned officers.’ 

Some of these are available, including the Regular officers now 
on the staff of the Territorials. Nevertheless, I quite agree that 
the provision of this number of officers, and of the extra Territorial 
officers, would be a matter of difficulty. 

I do not, however, consider that these difficulties will be 
insuperable. To show that the resources of civilisation cannot 
be said to be exhausted in our case, it may be mentioned that in 
1911 the French Army—the army of a nation numerically smaller 
than ourselves—contained 21,200 officers on the active list, and 
56,750 officers in the Territorial and Reserve formations. In 
fact, the French, in officers alone, could furnish nearly one half 
of our Expeditionary Force ! 

Again, the difficulty of the shortage of officers faces all 
Army reformers, and is likely to be conspicuous by its presence 
in the scheme put forward by the Duke of Bedford. Officers will 
be required, not only in his new units, which, after deducting 
the men used to raise the peace establishment of existing cadres, 
will certainly not amount to less than two divisions. In addition, 
he recommends large increases to teaching staffs, to depots, and 
to the Regular officers employed with the Territorials. As his 
two new divisions will alone absorb 1200 officers, it really appears 
that his difficulties are likely to exceed those of the National 
Service League. 

In conclusion, I make bold to put forward a plea for a little 
give-and-take, a little ‘ playing for the side’ among certain of 
the advocates of compulsory service. Many of these, perfectly 
conscientiously, do not join the League because they are unable 
to see eye to eye with it as regards all the details of its scheme. 
For some the period of training is too short, for others it is too 
long ; for some the numbers are too many, for others they are not 
large enough. May I venture to put it to these undecided 
ones that an absolutely perfect scheme for Army reform never has 
been, and probably never will be, brought forward? On matters 
of detail the greatest experts must sometimes agree to differ. The 
National Service League, imperfect as some may think its pro- 
gramme, has succeeded in securing the ‘vote and influence’ 
of some 260,000 people in this country. Among compulsory 
service schemes it may be said to hold the field. 

Judging by the encouraging accounts from all parts of the 
country, the great buttressed wall of apathy, prejudice, and 
ignorance, that stood in the path, is being gradually undermined ; 
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in some places it is cracking, in others it is yielding. The sorties 
of its defenders, once so confident and united, are beginning to 
show hesitation. 

This is the moment to unite and to concentrate our attack. 
Considering the urgency of our cause, and considering how closely 
our respective opinions approximate to each other, compared with 
their relationship to the views of our opponents, I am emboldened 
to make a strong appeal to any who may still be hesitating, and 
to remind them that ‘He who is not with me is against me.’ 


Roperts, F,.M. 
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IMPERIAL AND NATIONAL SAFETY 
(1) 


THE ATTITUDE OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN AUSTRALASIA 
TOWARDS COMPULSORY TRAINING 


THE attitude of religious thought in Australia and New Zealand 
towards compulsory military training has been made recently 
the subject of much acrimonious controversy. The Common- 
wealth and Dominion Governments are roundly accused of 
inaugurating and administering a system repugnant to the 
religious sense of the community. The ‘ majority of the papers’ 
in Australia are said to be ‘engaged in a conspiracy of silence 
regarding the growing opposition to the Defence Act.’ But the 
alleged ‘ opposition of the Press’ is a ‘small matter compared 
with the baleful influences of ecclesiastical jingoes’ who ‘echo 
the pagan sentiments of the world around them,’ and who 
“endeavour to use Australian experience as a stalking horse 
whereby to inveigle the British people into the trap of the 
conscriptionists.’ 

T must confess at the outset that I am the unfortunate cause 
of this particular torrent of invective. Responding to the toast 
of the visitors at the last National Service League dinner, I 
expressed my belief that the ‘majority of the religious bodies 
in Australia were in favour of the Defence Act.’ This remark 
apparently was cabled out to Australia, and it has drawn forth 
from the Rev. Leyton Richards, a Congregationalist minister in 
Melbourne, the letter in the Daily News from which I have 
quoted. Incidentally, the writer omits the qualification of my 
well-considered statement with regard to the attitude of religious 
thought in Australia. But he also states a case which may be 
examined in detail. He asks: 

Has Dr. Frodsham ever heard of the Society of Friends, or the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Churches? These have already condemned the 
Defence Act on certain of its features by public resolution. The Presby- 
terian Church of Australia has not gone quite so far, but it deliberately 
refused at its last General Assembly to declare itself ‘in favour of com- 
pulsory military training.’ And even the Methodists, while not condemning 
the system, have resolved that active steps must be taken to safeguard the 
moral welfare of the military trainees—a significant commentary upon 
a system which is freely said to be ‘good for boys.’ In addition the 
Council of Churches (a federation of the Protestant Churches) in South 
Australia has passed a strong protest against the imprisonment of Quakers 
for refusal to render military service; and in Victoria, by resolution of 
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the Council of Churches, the matter has been specifically remitted to the 
yarious Church Courts for special consideration. 


I may at once say that I have heard of these three religious 
bodies, and that I respect alike their corporate organisations and 
their individual convictions. I also know that numerous resolu- 
tions have been passed by them from time to time, here and in 
Australia, condemning the Antipodean Defence Acts. Quaker 
delegates, I believe, are in England at the present time collect- 
ing funds to organise opposition to the Act in Australasia. 
Indeed, the opposition from these three bodies at times passes 
far beyond those boundaries usually associated with religious 
thought. It is even super-political, and makes excursions into 
military and naval science. As a case in point, the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, at their Spring Assembly 
in the Bloomsbury Church, discussed the following resolution, 
‘which, according to the Westminster Gazette, was carried 
‘without a single dissentient voice’ : 


That the members of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
view with profound anxiety the unceasing and insidious attempts made in 
certain quarters to force on this country some form of military conscription. 
They base their objection to these proposals on the following grounds, 
among others: 

(1) That the geographical position of Great Britain makes the defence 
of our frontiers by a standing army needless. 

(2) That our Navy is well able to ward off invasion from our shores, 
and that interference with European military tactics is undesirable and 
unnecessary, 

(3) That the possession of a large standing army would’ be regarded 
as a menace by European countries, and would increase the risk of our 
being involved in European complications. 

(4) That the result of compulsory universal military training would 
have an injurious effect on our youth in generating a belligerent spirit, 
in withdrawing them from their chosen spheres at the most formative 
period of their lives, and in exposing them to the moral perils of barrack 
life. 

It may be taken for granted, therefore, that the Society of 
Friends, the Congregationalists, and Baptist Churches have 
condemned the Australian Defence Act, ‘on certain of its 
features.’ But how far do these bodies represent religious 
thought in the Antipodes? Upon this point some accurate 

information is available. The religious convictions of citizens 
are ascertained in the census returns of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and of the Dominion of New Zealand, although more in 
detail in those of the former Government. In New Zealand 
the only Christian bodies defined are the Church of England, 
the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the Roman Catholics. 
The Friends, the Congregationalists, and the Baptists are massed 
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with ‘other Christian denominations,’ and together they form 
only 6.53 per cent. of the whole population. In Australia no 
separate record has been taken of the Society of Friends, which 
gives reason for the assumption that their number is not large, 
The Baptists and the Congregationalists are each specified, 
Together they form 3.84 per cent. of the population. These 
figures are not adduced with the very slightest desire to cast 
discredit upon the denominations concerned or to belittle their 
importance. It has been done in order to render possible a 
clear judgment as to the weight of religious thought, so far as 
we can judge from ‘ public resolutions’ of the various bodies and 
the public statements of the respective leaders. 

Again, before proceeding further, it should be made shan 
dantly clear that public resolutions in Australasia do not imply 
unanimity among the adherents of the various religious bodies, 
nor that all who vote for and against are actuated solely by 
religious motives. The omission of resolutions and the with- 
drawal and defeat of motions do not necessarily prove approval 
or condemnation, neither do objections to details show con- 
demnation of the principle of compulsory service. All that 
can safely be concluded is that the resolutions are generally 
symptomatic of the trend of religious thought. 

Mr. Richards says that the Presbyterian Church of Australia 
“has not gone quite so far’ as the three smaller Churches referred 
to, but that it has ‘deliberately refused at its last General 
Assembly to declare itself in favour of compulsory military 
training.’ Does this mean that the Assembly negatived a motion 
in favour, or that they refused to pass a motion against, com- 
pulsory military training? Is it to be inferred that this repre- 
sentative body of Scotchmen were averse from the movement, 
and yet took this backhanded way of expressing themselves? 
From my knowledge of North Britain I cannot believe such a 
course is characteristic of the race. It is far more likely that 
they considered the subject one which they did not wish to discuss 
at the particular time. In support of my assumption I may 
mention that the Presbyterian Assembly in South Australia last 
June passed the following admirable resolution : 


That this Assembly, recognising the grave responsibility resting upon 
the Commonwealth Government in regard to national defence, and realising 
the difficulty of evolving a scheme that will be at once effective for defence 
and acceptable to all the citizens of Australia, hesitates to offer any 
harassing criticism of the Defence Act; but earnestly desires that there 
shall be no violation of religious scruples, and strongly urges that exemp- 
tion from the penalties for refusal to undergo naval and military service 
shall be granted to bona fide members of any religious body whose articles 
of religion shall forbid warfare. 


The Presbyterian Assembly of New South Wales, which met 
a month earlier, also considered a motion disapproving of the 
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compulsory clauses of the Defence Act. With only a few dis- 
sentients the Assembly negatived the proposals for cancellation 
of the law, and they eventually passed a recommendation that 
day drills be substituted for night drills for senior cadets. 

No one would think of crediting Mr. Richards with any 
desire to be flippant, but I feel sure many of my Methodist 
friends will smile when they learn from him that ‘even the 
Methodists [sic], while not condemning the system, have resolved 
that active steps must be taken to safeguard the moral welfare 
of the military trainees—a significant commentary upon a system 
which is freely said to be ‘good for boys.’ As a matter 
of fact, the subject of compulsory military service was hotly 
debated at the Methodist Church Conference for Australia and 
Tasmania held in Melbourne this year. Opinion was divided, 
but an overwhelming majority of those present refused to dis- 
approve of compulsory service. Several ministers, including the 
Senior Army Chaplain, and some who were parents of youths 
under training, spoke in praise of the wholesome effect of military 
discipline on boys and youths. A detailed report of the debate 
will be found in the Melbourne papers for the 17th of March 
1913. 

During June two Church of England Synods discussed the 
matter at great length. The Newcastle (N.S.W.) Synod passed 
first, unanimously, a resolution that the Commonwealth policy 
of compulsory training was ‘ worthy of all support,’ and then, 
also unanimously, 

That, while hoping that at no distant date it may be found possible 
to choose a season other than Holy Week and Easter Day for the holding 
of military camps, this Synod earnestly requests that full facilities be 
granted for the conduct of Divine Service on Good Friday and Easter Day 
in all encampments, and that the Right Rev. the President be requested 
to send a copy of the resolution to the Minister for Defence. 

The Brisbane Synod debated similar motions which were 
carried ‘ with applause.’ 

I have not ventured to adduce evidence of the Roman Catholic 
attitude towards the movement. So far as I know no resolutions 
have been passed for or against and no condemnation has been 
publicly made. Those of us who know something of the daunt- 
less courage of Roman Catholic leaders in Australia when it 
comes to a matter of defending their own religious rights see 
no escape from regarding this silence as consent. Apart from 
the Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Angli- 
cans together number 65.89 per cent. of the Christian population 
of the Commonwealth. With the Roman Catholics they number 
no less than 87.45 per cent. This percentage allows for a very 
large dissenting minority in these bodies, while the fate of dis- 
senting resolutions, and the passing of supporting motions in 
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Anglican, Presbyterian and Methodist Assemblies and Synods 
lead one to the unavoidable conclusion that a majority of the 
religious thought in Australia is in favour of the Defence Act. 

I have no doubt whatever that the religious difficulties of 
the Act will be settled satisfactorily in Australasia. The Govern- 
ment have no desire to hamper national defence with a religious 
difficulty. They are sincerely anxious to do the best they can 
for the good of the youth and young manhood of the community, 
The question of abolishing night drills for cadets was under 
the consideration of the authorities at the time the Presbyterians 
passed their recommendation. The question involved in the 
Easter holidays is not so easy to settle with regard to the welfare 
of the whole community, but the Dean of Newcastle probably 
voiced the bulk of the Anglican opinion when he said that he 
regarded the Easter camps as the ‘lesser of two evils,’ and that 
he would rather see the lads undergoing training in camp than 
allowed liberty to amuse themselves in less desirable ways. He 
also added that ‘he happened to know that Senator Pearce, 
the Minister for Defence, was desirous of granting all possible 
facilities to the chaplains going into camp with the cadets, and 
possibly even of having a short daily service, as was the case 
in the navy.’ The Bishop of Newcastle, speaking as ‘one who 
had himself qualified as effective in the Field Artillery, and as 
a father, one of whose sons was now training,’ said ‘he was 
inclined to think it an open question whether the moral dangers 
in night drills, and in camps, were greater than those of other 
places which came under no suspicion.’ As a result of the 
debate the Newcastle Synod added a rider to their first resolution 
supporting the Defence Act to the effect that in administration 
‘ all possible respect be paid to religious convictions.’ 

Personally, I believe that provision will ultimately be made 
in Australia for the exemption from military training of all 
bona fide members of religious bodies whose articles of religion 
forbid warfare. It is not generally known in England that such 
a provision has been made already in the New Zealand Defence 
Amendment Act, 1912. The clause is so important and instruc- 
tive that it may be quoted in full. The first subsection of 
clause 65 relates to a repeal in the Principal Act. The clause 


then reads : 


(2) On the application of any person a magistrate may grant to the 
applicant a certificate of exemption from military training and service if 
the magistrate is satisfied that the applicant objects in good faith to such 
training and service on the ground that it is contrary to his religious belief. 

(3) So long as any such certificate of exemption remains in force the 
holder thereof shall be exempt from the obligations of military training 
and service imposed by the Principal Act, but shall be liable to perform 
in lieu thereof such non-military services as the Governor in Council may 
from time to time prescribe as equivalent thereto. 
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(4) If any person so exempted fails without lawful excuse to perform 
any service so prescribed, he shall be deemed to have failed without lawful 
excuse to render the personal service required of him by Part III or 
Part VI of the Principal Act, and shall be liable to be convicted under 
section fifty-one of the Principal Act accordingly. 

(5) On any such conviction the certificate of exemption granted to 
the offender shall become null and void, and he shall be disqualified from 
receiving any further such certificate, 

(6) No certificate of exemption under this section shall exempt the 
holder thereof from the obligation to register under the Principal Act. 

(7) This section shall apply to all persons, whether or not they are 
already members of the Senior Cadets, General Training Section, or 
Defence Forces at the commencement of this Act, 

It goes without saying that it is not easy to administer any 
provisions of exemption. There are malingerers and shirkers in 
every country, and medical certificates are not always so lucid 
as to relieve the dispensing magistrates of responsibility and 
trouble. One instance of the difficulty is quoted in the Mel- 
bourne Age of the 13th of May 1913. A youth was brought before 
a magistrate for failure to attend drill. He alleged that he was 
physically unfit. It was proved that he had taken part in boxing 
contests, that he had been disqualified for striking a player in 
an important football match, and that he was by occupation a 
bookmaker’s clerk. The magistrate rightly made out an order for 
‘compulsory drill.’ Yet, stated without any confirming evidence, 
this sentence might appear rigid and ‘sinister.’ Difficulties 
already have arisen in both New Zealand and Australia with 
regard to the bona fides of religious objections. Without casting 
the slightest aspersion upon the genuine religious convictions, 
there are those who wish to let their slackness masquerade under 
the garb of religion. It was reported this summer in a Sydney 
paper that certain Post-Office employees claimed exemption from 
Sunday drill. The consciences of these religious objectors, how- 
ever, raised no obstacles in the way of spending the whole of 
Sunday fishing. The consciences for whom provision should 
be made are not those of piscatorial devotees, nor of the lads 
who want to hang round street corners every night and to watch 
football matches on Sunday. 

During the South African War I was a military chaplain in 
the Queensland camps of training. In one of these we had a 
small number of men whose religious convictions prevented them 
attending Church Parade. The Commanding Officer, with grim 
humour, set the objectors to do the necessary work of the camp, 
in order to allow all whose consciences permitted them to attend 
Divine Service to do so. The regulation, and the laughter that 
it caused, proved an excellent religious tonic. This experience 
gives a subsidiary argument for the main reason behind the 
New Zealand law, that all men shall, if necessary, serve the 
State. Those whose conscience forbids military training shall 
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“be liable to perform in lieu thereof such non-military services ag 
the Governor in Council may from time to time prescribe as 
equivalent thereto.’ 

The religious difficulties of administering compulsory military 
training are real difficulties. They should be borne in mind by 
those upon whom will rest the duty of framing the British 
Defence Bill—when the time arrives. Those who were present 
at the National Service Dinner will remember that I made a 
strong plea for the recognition of bona fide religious convictions 
against military training. To make such exceptions is not con- 
trary to British precedents. Windham’s Act for compulsory 
training, which was passed by the British Parliament a century 
ago, granted exemption to Moravians and to Quakers provided 
they showed certificates of membership from two respectable 
householders of their own Communion. Such methods of sub- 
stantiation are obviously too antiquated for present use, but some 
unquestionable proof must be produced. From the experience 
of Australasia it is clear that the unsubstantiated pleas of physical 
inability or of conscientious objection are not sufficient. 

It is a hopeless task to appeal to all for fairness in controversy, 
and it appears equally useless to expect some people to believe 
that even Bishops who support military training are convinced 
Christian men—not enemies to peace. I am content, however, 
to re-echo the words of my friend and late Metropolitan, 
the Archbishop of Brisbane, and say with him’ that 
I believe national defence is the duty of every self-respecting 
State. This seems to be the teaching of our own 
Church, when, in the 37th Article, she proclaims ‘that it 
is lawful for Christian men, at the command of the magis- 
trate, to wear weapons and to serve in wars.’ While, then, 
as Christians we are under no obligation to deprecate military 
training, we may well rejoice, on the other hand, at the un- 
deniable advantages it brings in the discipline of the national 
character. There are two things which lie at the root of all 
noble character; and they need to be taught, for they do not, 
alas, grow up of themselves in the human heart. The one is 
self-discipline and the other is self-sacrifice. The institution 
of compulsory military training indicates that, as a nation, 
we are prepared to make the sacrifices which the defence of our 
country demands, and the first step in that direction is that 
we should find our manhood through the strong constraining 
influence of discipline. 

GEORGE HorsFALL FropsHaM, Bishop. 





? Vide the Inaugural Address delivered by the Most Rev. St. Clair Donaldson, 
D.D., Archbishop of Brisbane, to his Diocesan Synod, June 1913. 
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IMPERIAL AND NATIONAL SAFETY 


(qi) 
THE REVIVED CHANNEL TUNNEL PROJECT 


[The supporters of the Channel Tunnel scheme, ignoring the lessons of 
history in a manner truly remarkable, are making the Entente with France 
an excuse for reviving that harmful unnecessary project. It may therefore 
be useful, and not without interest at this moment, to reprint the words 
of the Founder of this Review written six and a half years ago—just one 
year before his death.—-W. Wray Sxiupecx, Editor, Nineteenth Century 
and After.] 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago this Review was instrumental in helping 
to stop a scheme for destroying the insularity of England by 
means of a railway to be made under the Channel, and thereby 
joining the soil of Great Britain to the soil of the Continent. 

It was a scheme of private speculators and company-pro- 
moters, and, as soon as its character was realised by the public, 
it was promptly repudiated and dismissed by the common sense 
of the country. 

_ A Public Protest which appeared in these pages was signed 
by all sorts and conditions of men, and backed by almost the 
whole Press. It ran thus: 


THE undersigned—having had their attention called to 
certain proposals made by commercial companies for joining 
England to the Continent of Europe by a Railroad under the 
Channel, and feeling convinced that (notwithstanding any 
precautions against risk suggested by the projectors) such a 
Railroad would involve this country in military dangers and 
liabilities from which, as an island, it has hitherto been 
happily free—hereby record their emphatic protest against 
the sanction or execution of any such work. 


Attention was called in this and other ways to the egregious 
nature of the proposal and its almost incredible folly, and a chorus 
of condemnation arose. 

‘Do your people understand?’ said Count Mister, the Ger- 
man Ambassador here. ‘Do your people understand? Do they 
not see that they might one day, however unwillingly, be drawn 
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into some Continental complication, and that in the uncertain 
fortune of war England might for the time be on the losing side? 
While she remains an island she would in the end certainly right 
herself by means of her navy, but if by any chance she were 
defeated after such a tunnel were made, the first condition of 
peace exacted by a victorious enemy would be the surrender in 
perpetuity of the entrance to it, and the consequent loss of your 
independent existence.’ 

‘What would not Germany give for twenty miles of water 
between her and France!’ said the Empress Frederick, then the 
Crown Princess, to the present writer. 

The public opinion evoked was conclusive and a death-blow 
to the insane project, which was supposed to be shelved and 
forgotten, at any rate until England should have forgotten the 
immunities she derives from her island fortress. 

But company-promoters and speculators, like the poor, are 
always with us and always ready to renew their attacks upon 
public credulity. It has been suggested that it might therefore be 
well to remind readers at the present time of the careful and 
exhaustive way in which the matter was considered in the last 
generation, and to reproduce the record of what passed in 1882 
for easy and convenient reference. It is accordingly reprinted 
here, and forms a Supplement to this number.’ 

Public opinion has altered so little since then that it is still 
faithfully reflected by this record. What changes in it have taken 
place tend to intensify the objections of common sense to the pro- 
ject which Baron d’ Erlanger and his friends now again urge upon 
us. There is, for instance, a growing desire and determination to 
diminish the burden of taxation for military purposes so far as 
is compatible with national security ; and the present Government 
especially acknowledges a ‘ mandate ’ to that effect. Yet at a time 
when every effort is being made to limit our defensive forces, both 
naval and military, to a point which many consider too risky, 
these promoters have the assurance to ask for a serious and quite 
voluntary increase in them. Nobody—not even the promoters 
themselves and their sympathisers—denies that elaborate and 
costly and permanent precautions (which might or might not be 
practically effective when the critical moment arrived) must be 
taken to close up or destroy, upon occasion, the hole which the 
promoters would bore through our hitherto inviolate frontier. To 
avoid public panics alone and their ruinous expenditures, such 
precautions would be indispensable. That admission is fatal to 
the argument that there is no risk in the scheme. 

And why should one iota of national risk be incurred for it? 

To un-island England and join her soil to the soil of the Con- 


2 Nineteonth Contwry and After, February 1907. 
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tinent while Europe is seething with unrest and complexities and 
perplexities, and to do this at the invitation of private company- 
promoters for their own (problematical) profit, sounds like the 
plot of a comic opera. Fortunately, it will no more commend 
itself to British common sense than it did twenty-five years ago. 

Victor Hugo once said to me in Paris ‘I shall not live to see, 
but you will live to see the United States of Europe ’ ; to which my 
rejoinder was ‘ Then I shall live to be a very old man!’ 

When that day dawns England may possibly be willing to 
modify her entire reliance upon her Sea-Frontier and adopt con- 
scription, but till then she will neither undermine it herself nor 
suffer it to be undermined by others. 


JAMES KNOWLES. 
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THE HOPE OF MOSLEM PROGRESS 


THe European residents in Turkey—particularly those who 
exercise some purely European business or profession—are apt 
to be unfairly critical of Turkish ways, unfairly sceptical of 
Moslem progress. Their attitude of irritation and impatience is 
easy to explain. Unconcerned with the views or aspirations of 
their Mohammedan neighbours, their aim is to secure the com- 
forts and to lead as far as possible the life of Western Europe. 
Thus they find themselves in conflict with the Oriental spirit, 
and demand its abolition or subjection for their own convenience. 
They are naturally drawn towards those natives of the Turkish 
Empire who make parade of European manners. Surrounded by 
the wealthy Levantines, attentive to the gossip of the Embassies, 
born Europeans who espouse the life of Pera adopt in time the 
Pera point of view, forgetful of its radical injustice. For Pera 
is unblushingly, fanatically parasitical ; its population preys upon 
the empire with intent to kill; and the same may be said with 
truth of the Christian quarter of almost every seaport town in 
the Levant. That the views of cultured European residents in 
Turkey should be usually formed in such unfriendly centres is a 
great misfortune for the Turks and for the Moslem world. 

Five years ago, at the Revolution, there was a chance that 
all the Christian subjects of the empire might become good Otto- 
mans. The one thing needed to secure that end was for the 
Christian Powers to act in strict accordance with their protesta- 
tions of good-will towards the new régime in Turkey. The worst 
elements of the Christian population, then as ever, looked to 
Europe for their orders. What they saw convinced them that 
those orders were unchanged. The Russian and the Austrian 
Embassies, with others, continued to expend large sums of secret- 
service money annually for the purpose of ‘increasing their 
influence’ in the Ottoman Empire. The new and inexperienced 
Government was harassed and attacked on all sides, with the 
result that the progressive Turks, with but a few enlightened 
Christians, were left alone to work for the new national ideal. 
It is little wonder if an unskilled Government, which had counted 
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on the protection of Europe and the support of native Christians, 
finding its hopes betrayed, and threatened by the forces of 
reaction, acted rashly. The wonder is that educated European 
residents should view the conduct of the Powers in this and 
former dealings with the Porte as unimpeachable, even in the 
region of ideas, and associate it in some way with Christianity. 

Sir Edwin Pears, in the February number of this Review, 
replying to an article ‘ For El Islim’ in the previous number, has 
accused me of ‘ pouring abuse upon the churches’ and ‘ slander- 
ing missionary effort.’ I had merely stated with what emphasis 
I could command (the statement being greatly needed af the 
time of writing) that European interference, whether missionary 
or political, with the interior affairs of Turkey has always tended 
to advance the Christian at the expense of the Mohammedan 
elements in the population ; and that the record of the Moslem 
world for toleration is, to say the least of it, as good as that of 
Christendom. It is the simple truth. For this unheard-of crime 
my article was misrepresented and misquoted ; I was blamed for 
the inaccuracy of minor details by a writer whose own facts, 
produced against me, were not invariably accurate; and had 
cited against me as ‘ unquestioned authorities’ a set of seven- 
teenth-century writers, whose witness, as against Moham- 
medans, would be accepted by no serious historian. Sir Edwin 
Pears is a distinguished writer upon the history of the late 
Byzantine Empire—the Turkey of its day. As such, it is but 
natural that he should be interested in the Christian rather than 
the Moslem population of the Ottoman Empire, and value 
curious old Christian books. But it is surprising that he should 
so strongly have resented the statement of another and more 
modern point of view; still more, that he should have judged it 
necessary, at a time when Turkey was receiving less than justice 
from the Press in England, to stand forth as defender of the 
Powers of Europe. Surely the Christian Powers required no 
champion. 

The distrust of Moslems and the tendency to disbelieve in 
Moslem progress prevailing among Western Europeans are a con- 
vention, of which the pedigree might easily be traced back to the 
lucubrations of old pilgrim writers, who preferred a Christian 
fable to a Moslem fact. A majority of those who now deplore 
the state of Turkey, and despair of her regeneration save by 
Christian conquest, seem completely to forget that our industrial 
perfection has its drawbacks ; that more hopeless, sordid misery 
exists in England than could be found in the Ottoman Empire ; 
and that religious fanaticism, as expressed in massacres, is not 
unknown in Christendom even at the present day. The condi- 
tion of France in the years which followed the Great Revolution 
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was far more hopeless and distracted than the state of Turkey 
now. 

The new régime has not had five years’ trial, and in that time 
has not had six months’ peace. Its founders needed some years 
of tranquillity, if only to mature a plan of government. Tranquil- 
lity was needed for the work of education which they rightly 
viewed as chief among the country’s needs. Instead of that 
they were attacked unmercifully. The intention of the Powers 
to take advantage of their time of weakness became at once 
apparent. The need of haste was seen, and haste produced rash 
projects, ill-considered measures. Among the leaders there were 
men who, having spent their lives in exile, had more knowledge 
of the needs of France than of the needs of Turkey, and more 
sympathy with French agnostics than with pious Moslems. Sad 
mistakes were made. An attempt to centralise the Empire upon 
European lines and impose the Turkish language on its races, 
against all Ottoman and Islamic tradition, roused much bitter- 
ness. Needless offence was given to devout believers. Some 
officers of the army not only scorned to go to prayers with the 
men but mocked the latter for beliefs which they pronounced 
exploded. They wished to show themselves completely formed 
upon the very latest European pattern. Some thinkers even 
wished to promulgate an edict that all the empire should discard 
the fez and take to hats; supposing that it was that difference of 
headdress which made the Europeans hate the Turks. It is 
pathetic, having in mind the sequel, to recall those errors, which 
proceeded from blind adoration of something non-existent: a 
heart or conscience in collective Europe. Then came the inter- 
necine strife of parties, plots, punishments and vengeance, with 
all the hatred of a blood-feud between individuals. There are well- 
intentioned men to-day in Turkey who have inherited a trick of 
plotting from the old régime ; who cannot yet conceive the mere 
ideal of a patriotism which shall include various opinions; nor 
perceive that any government, if permanent, is better for their 
country now than any change. Their presence makes a 
certain harshness necessary in the attitude of either party when 
in power; which harshness, in its turn, begets the lust 
of vengeance. The death of Nazim Pasha in last January’s 
revolution possessed the minds of the reactionary party to the 
exclusion of the very notion of their country’s good. 
Their one idea was vengeance—wholesale and complete. 
Nothing less than the extermination of the Committee of Union 
and Progress would content them. They did not scruple to take 
counsel of their country’s foes. A revolution, involving the 
murder of about five hundred men of note, was projected to 
avenge the death of Nazim. It went no further than the murder 
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of poor Mahmud Shevket Pasha—the best hope of Turkey at 
the moment. The firmness of the Government repressed it. . 
But most of the conspirators still lurk in hiding. They are 
waiting for the popular excitement which is sure to follow on 
the loss of Adrianople in order to destroy the whole progressive 
party. The fact that this extremely bitter party feeling is the 
property of comparatively few persons, and has no relation to 
the needs or aspirations of the country at large, that the pro- 
grammes of the parties hardly differ in essentials, makes the 
quarrel more deplorable. This anti-patriotic feud among the 
ruling classes, causing men of talent and of prowess to sulk in 
dudgeon when their country had most need of all her sons, is the 
most disheartening fact in recent Turkish history. It is, how- 
ever, not without a precedent in other lands accounted highly 
civilised. The last five years have been a time of struggle, of 
transition hindered and confounded from without; and what it 
will produce is not yet evident. 

But those who say that nothing has been gained at all by 
the revolution are either Europeans whom the former tyranny 
did not affect or men who drew their profit from the old régime. 
The atmosphere of Turkish life has been transformed. People 
now meet their friends, transact their business, speak and write 
their thoughts, free from the terror of the spy, the dread of 
murder or imprisonment. The gain has been enormous, and it 
will increase as liberty becomes the natural habit of the people, 
and its difference from licence and consistence with the Ottoman 
tradition become fully recognised. 

‘The Turk is incapable of learning from experience, there- 
fore his rule is doomed’ is the kind of verdict that one often 
hears. It is not altogether just. 

The Turks have learnt a great deal in the past five years. 
Mistakes made at the first are now acknowledged by the men 
who made them, and are in the way of being remedied. The new 
Law of the Vilayets, if sensibly applied and given logical develop- 
ment; should satisfy the aspirations of the different races in 
the empire. Every thinking man now sees that to ape Europe, 
to study French and German rather than Turkish and Arabic, is 
@ wrong road for Ottoman education, leading nowhere. It is to 
be hoped that, on this change of view, the cultured Turk will 
sometimes condescend to travel in his own country instead of 
flying to Paris, the Riviera, or Switzerland for amusement and 
instruction. The reluctance of the better sort of functionaries 
to leave Constantinople in the way of their employment, unless for 
European courts, their dislike to undertaking even tours of inspec- 
tion in the provinces, have been among the causes of bad govern- 
ment. Part of the fault is with the Turkish ladies, most of whom 
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regard the provinces with horror and flatly refuse to go there. In 
proportion as the means of communication are improved, this 
reluctance will diminish and eventually disappear. 

‘If Europe gave us twenty-five years’ peace we should be 
saved,’ I hear Turks say, and I myself believe it. Ten years, I 
think, would be sufficient, with a little help. On the other 
hand, it is declared that even ten years is too much to ask of 
Europe’s patience, and that the Turks have not vitality enough 
to cope with their immediate difficulties. There are troubles in 
Syria and Mesopotamia ; troubles in Kurdistan (which Europeans 
call Armenia). But are they of so serious a nature? The Arab 
races have been angered by the centralising projects of the Young 
Turks, by an attempt to force on them the Turkish language ; still 
more, perhaps, by the gratuitous contempt of their opinions, 
which at one time found expression in the Turkish Press. They 
have no real desire to separate from Turkey. If, for a moment, 
they did entertain the notion of such separation, it was owing 
to neglect and careless insult. All they demand is a fair say in 
local matters, a fair share of consideration from the central 
government. This is promised, with the result that the Syrian 
difficulty, which three months ago seemed grave indeed, has 
almost disappeared. The disturbances at Baghdad and Bussrah, 
which have been represented as fanatical, are no more than a 
demand for education and reforms. The demonstrators in the 
latter city have made protestation of their loyalty. They only 
wished to make their voices heard, fearing to be forgotten at 
Constantinople. The Law of the Vilayets, they say, is good, 
if properly applied, but in the contrary event would simply have 
the effect of putting more power into the hands of a bad Vali. 
They ask for an assurance from the Government. 

The case of Kurdistan is much more serious because of the 
near neighbourhood of Russia and the certainty of Russian 
intrigue. The ignorant Kurds, incensed by so-called ‘ Christian’ 
attacks upon the empire, were inclined at one time to take ven- 
geance upon their Christian neighbours—so it was stated in a 
petition which the Armenian Patriarch presented to the Grand 
Vizier. If that is true, it was a great injustice; for the Arme- 
nians fought magnificently for the empire in the recent war. 
As soon as that is generally known in Kurdistan the feelings 
of the Kurds must change. But men who know that country 
intimately seem to think that many of the deeds complained of 
by the Patriarch are mere acts of brigandage, which has grown 
rife owing to the slackening of the reins of government during 
the war. The agrarian dispute, according to their view, is much 
more serious. In the hope to settle this by conferring with all 
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parties on the spot, a mixed commission has been sent to Kurdis- 
tan where, as elsewhere, a demand is growing for education and 
reforms of all kinds—a most hopeful symptom. Indeed, it seems 
as if the central government need only henceforth give attention 
and what expert aid it can secure, the provinces having found 
the way, and being prepared with slight encouragement to do 
the work of progress. With such enthusiasm for reform among 
the people, I cannot take a hopeless view of Turkey’s prospects. 
And something has been done in these five years of trouble. 
Improvements have been made in every branch of the adminis- 
tration. These, since they make for honesty and plain speaking, 
do not always please the European men of business, who have 
been used to more obsequious treatment. The Turks, they say, 
are suffering from ‘ swelled head,’ and they go on to regret the 
good old days of Sultan Hamid. Schools of a national character 
have been founded ; school books, modern and efficient, have been 
compiled and published in the Turkish language. These last, of 
which I have examined a good number, are worthy of all praise. 
The duties of free citizens, patriotism, religious toleration, kind- 
ness to animals, the dignity of work, the need of cleanliness, 
perseverance, method, and good discipline are taught practically 
and sensibly on firm Islamic ground, in terms well calculated to 
appeal fo the imagination of the scholars. The coming genera- 
tion is the hope of Turkey. Reformers, who have been dis- 
couraged by the downpour of misfortunes, smile, and their faces 
brighten when one speaks of it. The present generation suffers 
from the enervation of long years of tyranny, and many of 
the Turks themselves have lost all hope of it. In this there may 
be something of the languor incidental to this climate, which 
puts off lightly till to-morrow what it does not feel disposed to 
do to-day. But while some Turks are sentimentalising on the 
beauty of the project, other Turks are really working for its 
execution. Even in the present generation there are men of 
parts and energy, whose one desire is to restore the prosperity 
of their country and reform its institutions, that the rising 
generation may be able to advance in earnest. Moslem khojas 
tell their pupils of the tolerance of their religion, of its patronage 
of science in old days, naming it as the friend of progress and all 
honest liberty. It truly is, if rightly understood. English 
people, who have long been used to hear that each man’s duty 
is to work for others, that perseverance is a virtue, discipline a 
blessing in disguise, and so on, cannot imagine the effect of such 
instruction on the Turkish children. It isehere a new and 
striking mode of teaching, which, linked to the great national 
idea, breeds high enthusiasm. 
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I heard two young men talking in the train. One was 4 
Kurd from Diar-Bekr, the other an Arab from Damascus. Both 
lamented the mistake the Turks had made in thinking more of 
Europe than of Asia. Then ‘Is there hope of progress in your 
distant country?’ asked the Arab. ‘Praise be to Allah! There 
is much,’ was the reply. ‘ Praise be to Allah! May it come to 
fruit!’ 

It is a return to the great days of El Islam. In the true 
Islamic spirit a good friend of mine is paying for the education 
of thirteen poor boys, keeping in touch with all of them and 
personally superintending their studies as if they were his own 
children. Of the youths who are leaving the Government schools 
this year I know some not undistinguished students who are 
going in for farming, engineering, or some other private busi- 
ness. This is good; for a curse of Turkey in the past has been 
the tendency of all her youth of promise to seek posts in the 
bureaucracy. It seems to show that the new tone of education 
has turned ambition into healthier, more useful channels. Euro- 
peans say that this, like other Turkish movements in the 
past, will bring forth nothing but fine words and good intentions. 
Who can tell? It is far more than a merely Turkish movement; 
it is a movement of the whole Islamic world. To impede it 
more than has been done already would argue strange short- 
sightedness upon the part of Europe, and of England in particu- 
lar, for it owes its inspiration largely to the work of Englishmen. 
To treat it as a danger is to make it one, to beat a plough-share 
into an offensive weapon. To stop it altogether is beyond all 
human power. 

All good Moslems and the great majority of Orientals, rightly. 
or wrongly, dread the growth of Russian influence as a deadly 
foe to Eastern progress; and England’s evident support of 
Russia’s Oriental policy has sent a painful shudder through the 
East. There is a widespread rumour among Orientals that we 
now contemplate with equanimity the loss of India in the not 
far distant future; and the natives of that country—nor they 
only, but all the East which thought of England as the friend of 
progress—feel themselves betrayed. It is only just that we 
should bear in mind, in view of trouble in our Eastern Empire, 
that the agitation is not anti-British. It is anti-Russian, born 
of terror, the result of our instruction in the past. 

The Balkan war, as everyone now knows, was preconcerted 
under Russian auspices. It is Russia who is now demanding 
that Turkey shallebe forced to give up Adrianople, being well 
assured that popular fury on that occasion would complete the 
ruin of the Turkish Empire. The Turks, who still preserve the 
sentiment of national honour, prefer to go down gloriously, fight- 
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ing the whole world if need be. And the whole Hast feels with 
them in this crisis of their fate. 

It looks as if the Powers of Europe had agreed together to 
try by all means in their power to stop the East’s progressive 
movement, of which I personally have conceived high hopes, 
in spite of much which chilled me at a first approach. 

Only I could wish for some tribunal here to sit in judgment 
upon European institutions and ideals before adopting them. 
Our industrial civilisation is imperfect, and, in the opinion of 
some thinkers, far from durable. It is, moreover, ill-adapted to 
the life of Asia. The wholesale introduction of machinery, 
ruining the old handicrafts, and reducing the number of the 
hands employed in agriculture, should be deprecated. And some 
attention might be paid to the old system, in its nature demo- 
cratic and local, yet observant of central authority, by which the 
heads of guilds and trades, the chiefs of villages, were the 
responsible representatives of the people. A council of the trades 
fn every city, a council of the villages in every vilayet, could 
easily be formed and, with experience, could easily be made to 
serve the country’s needs. The study of their own country, 
which till now they have neglected, its institutions and resources,- 
ways of thought and natural tendencies, with a view to their 
development on natural lines, is chiefly to be recommended to 
the Turks; and that in the interests not of Turkey only but 
also of the world at large, to which it is at present in their power 
to set a great example. 

‘Tf Europe would but grant us twenty-five years’ peace.’ 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
Constantinople. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION 


On Christmas Eve 1814, in the old Carthusian Convent in the 
city of Ghent, a peace was signed which brought to an end the 
Anglo-American War of 1812-14, and on Christmas Eve 1914 will 
occur the one hundredth anniversary of that memorable event. To 
' celebrate worthily the Hundred Years’ Peace between the British 
nations and the United States powerful committees have been 
formed in the United States, in Canada, and in this country, and 
they have resolved to observe it by religious services and various 
festivities, by purchasing, by popular subscription, Sulgraye 
Manor, Washington’s ancestral home in England, by placing a 
statue of George Washington in Westminster Abbey, by erecting 
monumental arches and columns on the United States-Canadian 
boundary, by erecting imposing memorial buildings in London, 
New York, and elsewhere, by creating a park at the Niagara 
Falls and a toll-free International Peace Bridge over the Niagara 
River which separates the United States from Canada, and by 
giving prizes for improved text-books on Anglo-American history, 
designed to improve relations between the two countries. 
Senator Burton has introduced a Bill in the United States 
Senate providing for the creation of a Peace Celebration Com- 
mittee, and appropriating 1,500,0001. to be spent on the celebra- 
tion provided that the nations of the British Empire will furnish 
‘such sum or sums as will equal the amount or amounts thus 
appropriated.’ 

The promoters of the movement obviously intend to celebrate 
the Hundred Years’ Peace by improving the relations between 
the British and American peoples, and they are prepared to 
spend money lavishly for that purpose. But will they achieve 
their aim by giving large commissions to a number of sculptors, 
architects, and monumental masons, who may only succeed in 
producing monumental eyesores, and by creating on the Niagara 
frontier a park and a toll-free Peace Bridge? The Niagara is 
the American Blackpool. It is visited every year by more than 
@ million cheap trippers, who are conveyed there at a very small 
price in railway trains which are crowded to their utmost 
capacity. Apart from the two railway bridges there is already an 
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excellent passenger bridge over the Niagara which people can 
cross by electric tram for the modest sum of ten cents. Do the 
promoters of the peace celebrations seriously believe that they 
can bridge the gulf which unfortunately still divides the British 
and American nations by constructing promiscuously and at very 
large expense a number of imposing and possibly unbeautiful 
stone monuments and a totally unnecessary bridge, which will 
have no practical benefit except that of saving the trifling sum 
of ten cents per head to swarms of hilarious excursionists, who, 
anxious to see the sights on the other side, or to get something 
to eat, will rush across the toll-free bridge without giving a 
moment’s thought to its symbolical meaning? Are not the 
excellent people on the Peace Celebration Committees about to 
spend their money and their energy in the wrong direction? 

On Christmas Eve the angels sang ‘On earth peace, good- 


will toward men.’ The Peace of Ghent was most auspiciously 


signed on Christmas Eve, and the idea of celebrating its centenary 
by taking steps which will increase the good-will between the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race and secure their 
peace for all time was excellent. However, experience teaches 
us that peace and good-will between nations cannot be secured 
by wasting money on stone monuments and bridges and that 
international agitation by private committees does little to bring 
nations together. From the invasion by William the Conqueror 
in 1066 to the surrender of Fashoda in 1898 England and France 
have passionately hated one another and have almost incessantly 
been at war. Yet to-day France and Great Britain are excellent 
friends. How has that marvellous and almost incredible change 
been brought about? By the Anglo-French Agreement of the 
8th of April 1904, concluded between Lord Lansdowne and 
Monsieur Delcassé, which settled all oufstanding questions and 
abolished all friction between the two nations, and by the con- 
clusion of an understanding whereby the two countries have 
resolved to support one another in case of need. Through the 
action of their leading statesmen, France and Great Britain have 
discovered that they need one another and that they ought, in 
their own interest, to support one another. The long-continued 
efforts of well-meaning individuals in France and Great Britain 
to bring the two countries together proved fruitless. It is 
worth noting that France and Great Britain have become firm 
friends, although many of the text-books used in the French 
schools still describe Great Britain as the hereditary enemy of 
France and although many of the books used in the British 
schools reciprocate the compliment. After all, the influence of 
well-disposed private individuals, of bodies such as Chambers 
of Commerce, and of the schools is very much overrated. Nowa- 
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days the people receive their political education not from school. 
masters and social leaders but from the Press. The newspapers 
exercise a far more powerful influence upon public opinion than 
school and society combined. Diplomacy, the actions of states. 
men, not schoolmasters and social leaders, have brought France 
and Great Britain together overnight, and soon the French and 
British nations have unlearnt what they had been taught about 
one another in the schools, and have learnt to respect and trust 
one another, and, in case of need, to defend one another. If 
statesmanship was able to bring together France and Great 
Britain, two nations of different race, different ideas, different 
habits, different thought, and different speech, which have fought 
one another almost unceasingly during nine centuries, it should 
surely not be impossible to bring the United States and Great 
Britain once more together by the conclusion of a second and 
final peace treaty, by a treaty whereby the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations might pledge themselves to support one another 
in perpetuity in case of a great emergency, by a treaty which 
would most fitly be concluded on the hundredth anniversary of 
the Treaty of Ghent and which would secure their peace and 
security practically for all time. That would, I venture to 
assert, be the ‘most appropriate celebration of the Hundred 
Years’ Peace. I shall endeavour to show the necessity of such 
a treaty in the following pages, but before doing so I think I 
ought to deal briefly with the causes which at present keep the 
two nations asunder. 

The fact that Great Britain and the United States have been 
at war has been almost forgotten in this country, but it is keenly 
remembered in America. That is only natural. In the course 
of her long and chequered history Great Britain has been at war 
with many powerful nations, but the United States have had 
only one great foreign war, and, owing to their geographical 
position, they have had hitherto a possible enemy only in that 
nation which is supreme at sea. If the American history-books 
had not contained long and highly coloured accounts of 
‘ America’s fight for freedom against England’s tyranny,’ and 
of ‘America’s heroism and England’s treachery,’ they would 
have made very dull and uninspiring reading indeed. National 
patriotism demands to be inflamed by the heroic deeds of one’s 
ancestors. The Americans have every reason to be proud of 
their fight against England, and it is only right and proper 
that they have made the most of it and so strengthened their 
spirit of patriotism and of nationalism. However, although all 
Americans are proud of their victory over England, a large and 
constantly growing number of them have begun to recognise that 
the English nation is not a nation of tyrants and of inhuman 
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monsters, that at the time of the American Revolution not all 
the wrong was on the side of England and all the right on that 
of the American Colonists, that the war was caused rather by 
mutual misunderstandings than by the evil dispositions of the 
English Government and the English people, and therefore they 
feel a little ashamed of the patriotic exuberance of some of their 
countrymen. Nations are usually welded together by war. 
Without the Anglo-American war there might have been 
American States, but they would scarcely have been a firmly 
knit American State and an American nation. Besides, no great 
State, and especially no great democratic State, and no great 
federation of States, hag ever been established without war. 
In every family of strong, healthy, and high-spirited boys there 
are such fights, and these do not lead to eternal enmity or to a 
permanent estrangement, but to increased mutual respect and 
to a better understanding. There have been great fraternal 
fights in Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, France and in 
the United States themselves, and it was only natural that there 
should have been such a fight befween the United States and 
Great Britain. Lastly, the losses and sufferings which the 
Anglo-American war caused to the Americans have been much 
exaggerated. When I was in the United States I was seriously 
informed by eminent and compefené men that the yearly cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, the day of the Declaration of 
Independence, when patriotism impels Americans to let off in 
the streets fireworks and revolvers, had claimed a heavier 
hecatomb of life than the Anglo-American war. 

In the American school books Great Britain is usually 
described as the hereditary enemy of the United States. It is 
true that much bitterness against the United States prevailed 
in England long after the conclusion of the Anglo-American 
Peace Treaty. It was only natural that the loss of our greatest 
possession created abiding resentment, especially as Americans 
kept open the sore by numerous provocations and by frequent 
endeavours to damage Great Britain and Canada. Of course 
provocation met with counter provocation. However, it should 
in fairness be remembered in the United States that, notwith- . 
standing all mutual misunderstandings and disputes which have 
taken place in the past, Great Britain has more than once 
acted as America’s good friend. Great Britain has preserved 
the United States more than once from the intended intervention 
of European Powers, she has probably preserved them from 
dangerous wars, and she has undoubtedly been responsible for 
the promulgation and the defence of the Monroe Doctrine which 
has established the principle ‘ America for the Americans.’ The 
fact that Great Britain was responsible for the declaration of 
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the Monroe Doctrine is so important and is at the same time 
so little known both in Great Britain and in the United States 
that it is worth while to give briefly the secret history of that 
doctrine, which has become the fundamental principle and the 
sheet anchor of America’s foreign policy. 

After the Napoleonic Wars a reign of reaction began on the 
Continent of Europe. The Holy Alliance strove to destroy the 
democratic governments and institutions which the revolutionary 
period had called into being throughout the world, and to intro- 
duce a universal despotism. At Verona, on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber 1822, the Powers which had fought against Napoleon signed 
a secret treaty, to which, however, only the, names of Metternich 
(Austria), Chateaubriand (France), Bernstorff (Prussia), and 
Nesselrode (Russia), were appended, for England refused to be 
@ party. The first two Articles of this instrument are of special 
interest, for they read as follows : 


The undersigned, specially authorised to make some additions to the 
treaty of the Holy Alliance, after having exchanged their respective 
credentials, have agreed as follows: 

Article I. The high contracting Powers, being convinced that the system 
of representative government is as incompatible with the monarchical 
principles as the maxim of the sovereignty of the people is with the divine 
right, engage mutually, in the most solemn manner, to use all their efforts 
to put an end to the system of representative government, in whatever 
country it may exist in Europe, and to prevent its being introduced in those 
countries where it is not yet known. 

Article II. As it cannot be doubted that the liberty of the Press is the. 
most powerful means used by the pretended supporters of the rights of 
nations, to the detriment of those of Princes, the high contracting parties 
promise reciprocally to adopt all proper measures to suppress it, not only 
in their own States, but also in the rest of Europe. 


In Henderson’s American Diplomatic Questions we read : 


The Congress adjourned with the understanding that France, in the 
name of the Holy Allies, should send an army into Spain ‘to put an end to 
the system of representative government’ which was struggling for existence 
beyond the Pyrenees. A French army, under the Duc d’Angouléme, crossed 
the frontier, and after a feeble resistance from the revolutionists restored 
Ferdinand to a despotic throne. The next step of the allies seemed to be 
reasonably certain—a movement against the South American revolutionists. 

The advisability of taking such a step had already been broached at 
Vienna, and freely discussed at Verona. Reports of these contemplated 
movements in the Americas had reached Washington, and had impressed the 
administration with a deep feeling of concern. It was feared that France 
might demand Cuba as a price for restoring Ferdinand. 


Through its agents the British Government had become aware 
of the danger threatening the United States from the Continent 
of Europe. Mr. Canning, the British Foreign Secretary, 
sought an interview with Mr. Richard Rush, the United States 
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Minister to Great Britain, and Mr. Rush reported the gist of 
his conversation with Mr. Canning immediately to Mr. J. Q. 
Adams, the Secretary of State at Washington. Mr. Rush 
referred to a note which Mr. Canning had previously sent to 
the British Ambassador in Paris. In that note the British 
Foreign Secretary had stated: ‘ As his Britannic Majesty dis- 
claimed all intention of appropriating to himself the smallest 
portion of the late Spanish possessions in America, he, Mr. 
Canning, was satisfied that no attempt would be made by France 
to bring any of Spain’s possessions under her dominion either 
by conquest or by cession from Spain.” Commenting upon this 
important note Mr. Rush reported to the United States Secretary 
of State : 


By this we are to understand, in terms sufficiently distinct, that Great 
Britain would not be passive under such an attempt by France, and Mr. 
Canning, on my having referred to this note, asked me what I thought my 
Government would say to going hand in hand with the British Government 
in the same sentiment ; not, as he added, that any concert in action under 
it could become necessary between the t®o countries, but that the simple 
fact of our being known to hold the same sentiment would, he had no 
doubt, by its moral effect, put down the intention on the part of France, 
admitting that she should ever entertain it. . . . Reverting to his first idea, 
he again said that he hoped that France would not, should even events in 
the Peninsula be favourable to her, extend her views to South America 
for the purpose of reducing the colonies, nominally, perhaps, for Spain, 
but in effect to subserve ends of her own; but that, in case she should 
meditate such a policy, he was satisfied that the knowledge of the United 
States being opposed to it, as well as Great Britain, could not fail to 
have its influence in checking her steps. In this way he thought good might 
be done by prevention, and peaceful prospects all around increased. As to 
the form in which such knowledge might be made to reach France, and 
even the other Powers of Europe, he said, in conclusion, that that might 
probably be arranged in a manner that would be free from objection. 


. On the 20th of August, a few days after this conversation, 
Mr. Canning sent to Mr. Rush a letter marked ‘Private and 
confidential’ in which he said : 


Before leaving town I am desirous of bringing before you in a more 
distinct, but still in an unofficial and confidential shape, the question 
which we shortly discussed the last time that I had the pleasure of seeing 
you. . . . We conceive the recovery of the American colonies by Spain to 
be hopeless. . . . We aim not at the possession of any portion of them 
ourselves. We could not see any portion of them transferred to any other 
Power with indifference. If these opinions and feelings are, as I firmly 
believe them to be, common to your Government with ours, why should we 
hesitate mutually to confide them to each other and to declare them in the 
face of the world? 

If there be any European Power which cherishes other projects, which 
looks to a forcible enterprise for reducing the colonies to subjugation, on 
the behalf or in the name of Spain, or which meditates the acquisition of 
any part of them to itself, by cession or by conquest, such a declaration on 
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the part of your Government and ours would be at once the most effectual 
and the least offensive mode of intimating our joint disapprobation of such 
projects. . . . Nothing could be more gratifying to me than to join with 
you in such a work. 


Commenting upon the forégoing letter Mr. Rush reported 
to Mr. Adams on the 28rd of August 1823 : 


. .. The tone of earnestness in Mr. Canning’s note, and the force of 
some of his expressions, naturally start the inference that the British 
Cabinet cannot be without its serious apprehensions that ambitious enter. 
prises are meditated against the independence of the South American States, 
Whether by France alone I cannot now say on any authentic grounds. « 


1 


On the 23rd of August Mr. Canning sent to Mr. Rush another 
‘Private and confidential’ letter, in which he said: - 


I have received notice—but not such notice as imposes upon me the 
necessity. of any immediate answer or proceeding—that as soon as the 
military objects in Spain are achieved (of which the French expect, how 
justly I know not, a very speedy achievement) a proposal will be made for 
a Congress, or some less formal concert and consultation, especially upon 
the affairs of Spanish America. 


Mr. Adams, the American Secretary of State, communicated 
the news which he had received from Mr. Rush to the President 
of the Republic, Mr. Monroe, and President Monroe wrote for 
advice to his eminent predecessors in office, Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison, two of the surviving founders of the American 
Republic, who had co-operated with George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Mr. Jefferson replied on the 24th of October 1823 : 


Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe ; our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has a set of 
interests distinct from those of Europe, and particularly her own... 
One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers 
to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition we 
detach her from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of free 
government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, which might other- 
wise linger long in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is the nation which 
can do us the most harm of any one, or all, on earth; and with her on 
our side we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we should 
most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship ; and nothing would tend more 
to knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side by side, in the 
same cause. 


Mr. Madison wrote to Mr. Jefferson on the 1st of November 
1828 : 





With the British power and navy combined with our own we have 
nothing to fear from the rest of the world; and in the great struggle of the 
epoch between liberty and despotism we owe it to ourselves to sustain 
the former, in this hemisphere at least. 
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From the sixth volume of the Memoirs of Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
who at the time was the United States Secretary of State, we 
learn that he did not believe that the Holy Alliance had any 
intention of ultimately attacking the United States; but, if they 
should subdue the Spanish provinces, they might recolonise them 
and partition them out among themselves. Russia might take 
California, Peru and Chile; France Mexico, where she had 
been intriguing to get a monarchy under a Prince of the House 
of Bourbon, as well as at Buenos Ayres; and Great Britain, if 
she could not resist this course of things, would take at least 
the island of Cuba as her share of the scramble. Then what 
would be the situation of the United States—England holding 
Cuba, and France Mexico? 

The danger that France, supported by the Powers of the 
Holy Alliance, would interfere on the American Continent was 
great, and this was generally recognised in America. In the 
North American Review for October 1823 we read, for instance : 


If success should favour the allied monarchs, would they be satisfied 
with reforming the Government of Spain? Would not the Spanish colonies, 
as part of the same Empire, then demand their parental attention? And 
might not the United States be next considered as deserving their kind 
guardianship ? 


On the 2nd of December 1823 President Monroe published 
his annual message, which contains the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine—one ought really in fairness to call it the Canning- 
Monroe Doctrine—in the following words : 


The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonisation by any European Powers. . . . We owe it, there- 
fore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peacé and safety. With the existing colonies or depen- 
dencies of any European Power we have not interfered and shall not inter- 
fere. But with the governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny by any European Power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. 


After the reading of President Monroe’s famous message 
Mr. Henry Clay, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
caused the following resolution to be introduced : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the people of these States 
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would not see, without serious inquietude, any forcible intervention by the 
allied Powers of Europe, in behalf of Spain, to reduce to their former 
subjection those parts of the continent of America which have proclaimed 
and established for themselves, respectively, independent governments, and 
which have been solemnly recognised by the United States. 


Commenting upon the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine Mr, 
Henderson wrote in his book, American Diplomatic Questions : 


If England had, after all, joined the allies in their schemes it is much 
to be doubted whether the President’s message of 1823 would have seriously 
embarrassed them in the ultimate perfection of their Spanish-American 
plans ; but the realisation that Great Britain, with her powerful navy, 
endorsed in the main the sentiments of President Monroe cast a gloom over 


the propagandists of divine right, and the great South American project 
was abandoned. . 


The American Civil War broke out in the beginning of 1861; 
Mexico was at that time in the throes of a revolution, and she 
refused to satisfy her Spanish and French creditors and to do 
justice to Great Britain for having broken into the British Lega- 
tion and carried off 152,000]. in sterling bonds belonging to 
British subjects. The British claims were substantial and 
bona-fide. The French and Spanish claims were more or less 
doubtful. Great Britain, France, and Spain agreed upon joint 
action, and British, French, and Spanish warships sailed for 
Vera Cruz with the avowed intention of taking possession of the 
Custom Houses of two or three Mexican ports for the purpose of 
satisfying the claims of their Governments. However, within 
a few weeks after the arrival of these ships, and before the 
Allies had done much more than seize Vera Cruz, the English 
and Spanish commanders became dissatisfied with the action of 
the. French, and the English and Spanish forces withdrew in 
April 1862. While Great Britain and Spain merely sought to 
obtain satisfaction for their citizens, France, taking advantage of 
the American Civil War, evidently intended to violate the Monroe 
Doctrine and to establish herself firmly and permanently on the 
American Continent under the pretext of satisfying some very 
shadowy claims of her subjects upon Mexico. It is a well-known 
fact that it was one of the favourite projects of Napoleon the Third 
to create on the American Continent a great Latin-American 
-State or Confederation controlled by France, a monarchical 
counterpoise to the United States. We can therefore not be sur- 
prised that the secret instructions which Napoleon the Third sent 
to General Forey, the Commander-in-Chief of the French Expe- 
dition, contained the following statement of France’s policy : 


If Mexico preserves her independence and maintains the integrity of 
her territory, and if a suitable Government be constituted there with the 
assistance of France, we shall have restored to the Latin race on the other 
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side of the ocean its strength and prestige. . . . Mexico thus regenerated 
will always be favourable to France. . . . As now our military honour is _ 
pledged, the exigencies of our policy and the interests of our industry and 
our commerce make it our duty to march upon Mexico, to plant there boldly 
our standard, and to establish there a monarchy, if this is not incompatible 
with the national sentiment of the country, but at all events a government 
which promises some stability. 


Taking advantage of the embarrassment of the United 
States Napoleon the Third endeavoured not only to create a 
powerful monarchy on American soil but to intervene in the 
struggle between the North and the South, with the object of 
permanently weakening the United States. In Moore’s Digest 
of the International Law of the United States we read : 


On the 30th of October 1862 Napoleon instructed the French ambassadors 
to Great Britain and Russia to invite those Powers to join France in 
requesting the belligerents to agree to an armistice of six months, so as to 
consider some plan for bringing the war to an end... . Great Britain 
promptly and unqualifiedly declined the proposition. 


Napoleon’s policy was frustrated partly by the mismanage- 
ment of the French Generals, partly, and probably chiefly, by 
the unsympathetic attitude of Great Britain. If Great Britain 
had actively, or merely passively, supported Napoleon, the 
American Civil War might have had a very different ending. 
The great American Republic might have been divided against 
itself for all time. 

During the Civil War Great Britain rendered undoubtedly 
very valuable services to the United States. However, Great 
Britain’s attitude towards the United States and her unflinching 
opposition to European intervention on the American Continent, 
first by the Holy Alliance and then by France, was soon com- 
pletely forgotten because of the unfortunate Alabama occurrence. 
So great was America’s anger at the Alabama incident that 
when, shortly after the close of the Civil War, the British 
Government promoted the unification of her Canadian possessions 
by the creation of a single Dominion, violent objections were 
made in the United States that Great Britain’s action was in 
violation of the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and the United 
States Congress considered a resolution which voiced the uneasi- 
ness of the country at witnessing ‘such a vast conglomeration 
of American States established on the monarchical principle in 
contradiction to the traditionary and constantly declared prin- 
ciples of the United States, and endangering their most 
important interests.’ Great Britain agreed to go to arbitration 
on the American Alabama claims. The United States demanded 
the colossal sum of 9,476,166/. 13s. 4d. for the damage done by 
that cruiser. By an impartial international tribunal they were 
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awarded 3,229,166]. 13s. 4d. (note the 13s. 4d. !), which was paid 
to them by Great Britain, but even that sum was twice as large 
as it ought to have been, for, after all claims had been satisfied, 
there remained a surplus of 1,600,000. in the hands of the United 
States Government. 

During the Spanish-American War of 1898 all Europe was 
hostile to the United States except Great Britain. Before 
Manila a collision between the German and the American fleets 
was prevented with difficulty. France and other Powers seemed 
strongly disposed to take Spain’s part. Once more, joint action 
by European Powers against the United States appeared to be 
impending. Great Britain was sounded, but once more she 
refused to support or to countenance European intervention. 
The Power which is supreme at sea once more protected the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1902 Great Britain was induced by Germany to blockade, 
in company with her, the Venezuelan ports, in order to obtain 
satisfaction for flagrant wrongs done by Venezuela to her citi- 
zens. However, as British public opinion was strongly opposed 
to co-operation with Germany on the American Continent, Great 
Britain readily consented to arbitration. 

History, as Napoleon the First has told us, is a fable agreed 
upon, and often it is a tissue of fables. According to many of the 
popular history books used in the United States schools Great 
Britain is a Power which, animated by tyranny and selfishness, 
has always been hostile to the United States. Im the United 
States the fact that Great Britain was largely responsible for 
the formulation and the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and that she has consistently defended that doctrine by placing 
her fleet between the military Powers of Europe and the United 
States, is never mentioned, and the fact that Great Britain is 
as strongly opposed to the settlement of one of the great military 
Powers in the New World as are the United States themselves is 
practically unknown. It is an error to speak of the Monroe 
Doctrine as the leading principle of American policy, for the 
Monroe Doctrine—one ought in justice always to call it the 
Canning-Monroe Doctrine—is also a leading principle of British 
foreign policy. It is an Anglo-American doctrine. Bismarck 
once described the Monroe Doctrine as ‘an international imper- 
tinence.’ Perhaps it is an international impertinence. Still, 
the European Great Powers have respected it even at a time 
when the American fleet was quite insignificant. Why have 
they done so? Because they knew that the British fleet would, 
in case of need, protect the United States. Foreign nations have 
discovered that the route to New York and to Washington goes 
via London. But for the British fleet the Powers of Europe 
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would long ago have torn the Monroe Doctrine to shreds and 
have established themselves on the American Continent. 

Englishmen, when discussing Anglo-American relations with 
Americans, are apt to adopt an apologetic attitude because of the 
mistakes which their Government and their forefathers made 
in the time of George the Third. That attitude of penitence is, I 
think, uncalled for. Mistakes were made on both sides at the time 
of the American Revolution and afterwards; fights between 
blood relations are natural and common; and since the time of 
the Anglo-American Peace Great Britain has powerfully sup- 
ported the United States whenever an opportunity arose, making 
their interests her own. 

The late Professor Seeley’s frequently quoted assertion that 
Great Britain has created the British Empire ‘in a fit of absence 
of mind’ is scarcely correct. Great Britain follows neither a 
policy of absent-mindedness, as Professor Seeley has told us, 
nor a policy of sordid self-interest as her adversaries maintain. 
Great Britain follows a policy not of interest but of sentiment. 
She has consistently striven to enlarge her dominions, not in 
order to exploit them—it is very doubtful indeed whether on 
balance her possessions yield a profit to the Motherland—but in 
the instinctive desire of reserving the vast and fruitful territories 
of the New World to the Anglo-Saxon race. She has been 
actuated not by blood-lust nor by lust of conquest but by race- 
instinct, and she has acquired her vast possessions not for herself 
but for the Anglo-Saxon race. Therefore she views not with 
jealousy but with approval America’s prosperity and America’s 
expansion. Her policy has been racial, sentimental, and, on the 
whole, possibly unprofitable to, her citizens. That cannot too 
frequently be stated. If Great Britain’s policy were guided by 
self-interest, envy, perfidiousness, and trade jealousy, as we are 
so often told, she would have worked for the downfall of the 
United States, and would at the same time have avenged her 
former defeats and ridded herself of a powerful competitor. She 
has had many opportunities to expose the United States to the 
greatest dangers, without any risk to herself, by merely allowing 
the European Powers to attack them, but she has steadfastly 
resisted their temptations to countenance European aggression. 

The great democratic Republic is naturally not beloved by 
the military monarchies of Europe. They see in it a great danger 
and desire its downfall. Hence many Continental writers have 
recommended that a pan-European coalition should be formed 
against the United States. Time after time the States of the 
Continent have endeavoured to secure Great Britain’s support, 


or at least her neutrality, in order to be able to encroach upon 


the Monroe Doctrine or to strike at the United States, but they 
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have always failed. Great Britain’s refusal to countenance Buro- 
pean aggression, even passively, has sprung from her race 
instinct, not from her fear of losing Canada. In the first place, 
the United States would have had no cause to attack Canada if 
Great Britain merely maintained a strict neutrality in the event 
of a war between the United States and some European Power or 
Powers. Secondly, the United States would not find it very easy 
to conquer the Dominion. Last, and not least, it must not be 
forgotten that, while the Continental Powers could never obtain 
Great Britain’s support against the United States, Great Britain 
herself would probably very readily receive the support of the 
Continental Powers against the great Republic if she were at 
war with that country. If, for instance, President Cleveland’s 
high-handed action regarding Venezuela in 1895 should un- 
happily have led to an American attack upon Canada, Great 
Britain need not have stood alone. That fact should be borne 
in mind by all those on both sides of the Atlantic who believe 
that Great Britain’s attitude towards the United States is 
dictated by her fear of losing Canada. 

An Anglo-Saxon reunion is highly desirable upon. ideal 
grounds, and it is equally necessary to the British Empire and 
to the United States for the most potent practical reasons. The 
first instinct of nations, as of individuals, is that of self-preserva- 
tion, and their principal requirements are peace and security. 
At first sight the British Empire and the United States appear 
to be very differently situated. The one is a widely scattered 
island-Empire which is extremely vulnerable, being exposed to 
attacks on many sides, while the other is a firmly knitted and 
homogeneous Continental State, difficult to attack and impossible 
to conquer. However, these outward geographical and structural 
differences merely obscure the fact that the British Empire and 
the United States are similar in character, that they have identi- 
cal interests, that they are threatened by the same dangers, that 
they suffer from the same disadvantage of lacking powerful 
armies, that both can be attacked only by sea, and therefore 
depend upon their fleet for their security from attack, and that 
consequently both are equally strongly interested that neither 
one of the great military Powers nor a combination of military 
Powers should become supreme at sea. 

Admiral Mahan, the great American naval writer, said, in 
1890, in the* Atlantic Monthly : 


While Great Britain is undoubtedly the most formidable of our possible 
enemies, both by her great navy and by the strong positions she holds 
near our coasts, it must be added that a cordial understanding with that 
country is one of the first of our external interests. Both nations doubtless, 
and properly, seek their own advantage ; but both, also, are controlled by a 
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sense of law and justice, drawn from the same sources, and deep-rooted in 
their instincts. Whatever temporary aberration may occur, a return to 
mutual standards of right will certainly follow. A formal alliance between 
the two is out of the question, but a cordial recognition of the similarity 
of character and ideas will give birth to sympathy, which in turn will 
facilitate a co-operation beneficial to both ; for if sentimentality is weak, 
sentiment is strong. 










If we look more closely into the circumstances of the British 
Empire and of the United States, we find that they are in a 
very similar position. The United States are no longer an 
invulnerable continental State. Their interests, which were 
formerly purely continental, have become world-wide. By the 
acquisition of Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Guam, 
Samoa, the Panama Canal, and by their interest in Cuba and 
many other islands and territories which are of great strategical 
importance to them, they also have become a widely scattered 
and very vulnerable Empire, and their vulnerability is all the 
greater, as the United States army and navy are considerably 
weaker than are the British army and navy. The loss of the 
magnificent Pearl Harbour on the island of Oahu, which lies 
midway between the Pacific Coast and Asia, would, as is gener- 
ally recognised in America, be as serious a loss to the United 
States as the loss of Gibraltar would be to Great Britain, and 
the loss of the Panama Canal would probably be more serious 
to them than the simultaneous loss of the Mediterranean route 
and the Cape route to the East would be to Great Britain and 
the British Empire. 

In 1894 Admiral Mahan published in the North American 
Review a paper entitled ‘ Possibilities of an Anglo-American 
Reunion,’ in which he said : ; 
























Partners, each, in the great commonwealth of nations which share the 
blessings of European civilisation, Great Britain and the United States 
alone, though in varying degrees, are so severed geographically from all 
existing rivals as to be exempt from the burden of great land armies ; while 
at the same time they must depend upon the sea, in chief measure, for the 
intercourse with other members of the body of nations upon which national 
well-being depends. 

To Great Britain and the United States, if they rightly estimate the 
part they may play in the great drama of human progress, is entrusted the 
maritime interest, in the broadest sense of the word. 

I am convinced firmly that it would be to the interests of Great Britain 
and of the United States and for the benefit of the world that the two 
nations should act together cordially on the seas. 


Admiral Mahan is right. As Great Britain and the United 
States have no enormous standing armies, as they are not likely 
ever to have armies capable of facing those of the great military 
States, and as they do not desire to become a nation in arms in 
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the continental sense, they must perforce control the seas so ag 
to be able to keep the huge armies of Europe, and perhaps of 
Asia as well, at arm’s length. Let the great military nations of 
Europe share the rule of the land in Europe, but let the Anglo. 
Saxons share between them the rule of the sea in which they are 
equally vitally interested. Whether Great Britain or whether 
the United States rule the seas is, after all, of minor importance, 
The thing that matters is that the seas should be ruled by the 
peaceful Anglo-Saxons and not by a great military nation. 

Providence and the wisdom and energy of its early rulers and 
colonisers have greatly favoured the Anglo-Saxon race. A glance 
at the map shows that practically all the most valuable and the 
most promising territories and strategical positions in the world 
are owned or controlled by the Anglo-Saxon nations. To 
civilised nations the value of extensive territories lies chiefly 
in this, that they afford an outlet to their surplus population, 
The more thinly populated territories situated in a temperate 
zone are, the greater is their value to them. 

The policy of powerful nations is guided not by their 
momentary dispositions but by their great and abiding interests, 
Self-preservation is their first instinct and their first duty. All 
the great military nations of the Continent of Europe, Russia 
alone excepted, and China and Japan, are greatly over-populated, 
and are therefore in urgent need of territories in a temperate zone, 
for, without the possibility of expansion under the national flag, 
they are bound to stand still and then to decline in relative power 
and influence. The future belongs evidently to those countries 
which possess vast reserves of thinly populated territories. How 
happy, in this respect, is the position-of the United States and 
the British Empire will be seen from the following table : 


Population at Last Census 
United Kingdom . In 1911 45,216,665 people=372.6 per sq. mile 


Japan . : - » — . 49,682,505 ,, =835.8 i 
Germany . . » 1910 64,925,993 , =831.0 3 
Italy . : . » 1911 34,687,000 ,, =3813.5 s 
China Proper . » .— 407,258,029 ,. =266.0 ca 
Austria * - 5, 1910. 28,571,984 ,, =246.7 
France . - 5, 1911 -89,601,509 ,, =191.2 ra 
Hungary. - » 1910 20,886,487 , =166.6 Ha 
Russia in Europe. ,, 1897 105,413,775 ,, = 55.2 te 
British Empire . ,, 1911 417,148,000 , = 36.8 os 
United States and 

Possessions . » 1910 101,840,367 ,, = 13.7 ws 


The British Empire and the United States have rdom for 
hundreds of millions of people. . Therefore it is only natural 
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that the military Powers, which have a population of 200 people 
and 800 people and more per square mile, look with longing and 
envy to the vast, fruitful, highly mineralised and thinly populated 
territories, situated in a temperate zone, which are owned and 
controlled by the Anglo-Saxon nations, especially as these hold 
in addition all the most important strategical points which com- 
mand the approaches to their world-wide possessions. 

The Continent of America lies midway between over-popu- 
lated Europe and over-populated Asia. Its east coast is coveted 
by the over-crowded. European, and its west coast by the over- 
crowded Asiatic, nations. How thinly some of the most desir- 
able parts of the United States are populated is seen by com- 
paring the size and the population of some of the American States 
with the size and population of some great empires. The German 
Empire has a territory of 208,770 square miles and a population 
of 64,925,993. The single State of Texas is considerably larger 
for it contains 265,896 square miles. Yet Texas has a population 
of only 3,896,542. Per square mile there are 14.8 people in 
Texas and 331.0 in Germany. As Texas has a rich soil, an 
excellent climate, and great natural resources, it could probably 
support a population of 40,000,000. The Japanese are believed 
to be casting covetous eyes upon California. They have every 
reason to envy the Americans the possession of that paradi- 
siacal country. The Empire of Japan contains 147,657 square 
miles, while California contains 158,297 square miles. Japan has 
49,582,505 inhabitants, but California, though it is slightly larger 
than Japan, has only 2,377,549 inhabitants. Per square mile 
there are 335.8 people in Japan but only 15.3 in California. The 
two other American States on the Pacific Coast, Oregon and 
Washington, extend to 165,826 square miles, and their popula- 
tion is only 1,814,755. How vast the territories of the United 
States are may be seen from the fact that the United States 
without Alaska are exactly twice as large as is the enormous 
Empire of China, that they are fifteen times as large as Germany, 
and twenty-five times as large as the United Kingdom. 

The nations of the world envy the British Empire and the 
United States, not so much for their industries, their trade, and 
their wealth, as for their boundless latent resources, which 
promise to give them the dominion of the world if they are 

united. The United States receive perhaps a greater share of 
ill-will than does the British Empire. They are disliked owing 
to their enormous wealth, their ruthless energy, their aggressive 
methods, and especially owing to the Monroe Doctrine. On the 
Continent of Europe it is generally considered, and not without 
reason, that by that doctrine the United States have virtually 
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declared a protectorate over the whole of Central and South ] 
America, and that they will annex these countries when time 
and opportunity are favourable. 
The Monroe Doctrine is an American doctrine, not an inter- 
national one. It is, as Bismarck truly remarked, an international 
impertinence. It can become generally accepted and respected ( 
only if the United States are strong enough to defend it against | 
all comers. Hitherto they have been able to leave the defence of , 
the Monroe Doctrine largely to Great Britain, as has been shown 
in the foregoing pages. Many thoughtful Americans believe 
that, in view of the insufficiency of their military and naval 
armaments, the Monroe Doctrine is a provocation to the world at 
large and a danger. A distinguished American military author, 
Mr. Homer Lea, wrote in The Valor of Ignorance, a book which 
received the highest praise from President Roosevelt : 


In the history of mankind never before has one nation attempted to 
support so comprehensive a doctrine as to extend its political suzerainty 
over two continents, comprising one fourth of the habitable earth and one 
half of its unexploited wealth, in direct defiance of the whole world and 
without the slightest semblance of military power. 

The Monroe Doctrine is Promethean in conception but not so in execu- 
tion. It was proclaimed in order to avoid wars; now it invites them. 

The Monroe Doctrine, if not supported by naval and military power 
sufficient to enforce its observance by all nations, singly and in coalition, 
becomes a factor more provocative of war than any other national policy ever 
attempted in modern or ancient times. 


The maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine requires undoubt- 
edly a fleet strong enough to defend America against any Power 
or any conceivable combination of Powers. It can be defended 
only by irresistible force. In Admiral Mahan’s words ‘ There is 
no inalienable right in any community to control the use of a 
region when it does so to the detriment of the world at large.’ 
The maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine is not founded on 
right but on might. 

The Panama Canal will greatly increase the vulnerability of 
the United States. A distinguished United States Government 
Commission, presided over by Admiral Walker, reported : 


The Canal is but one link in a chain of communications of which adja- 
cent links are the Caribbean Sea on the east and the waters of the Pacific, 
near the Canal’s entrance, on the west. Unless the integrity of all the 
links can be maintained, the chain will be broken. The Power holding any 
one of the links can prevent the enemy from using the communication, but 
can itself use it only when it holds them all. The Canal would be a prize 
of extraordinary value; it would be beyond the reach of reinforcement if 
the enemy controlled the sea. 


If, in a war with the United States, Japan should seize the 
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Panama Canal, she could attack the Atlantic Coast of the 
Republic, and if Germany should seize it she could attack the 
United States simultaneously on her Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Of late all the great military Powers have increased their 
navies with feverish haste. Between 1900 and 1913 the naval 
expenditure of the eight Great Powers has exactly doubled, 
increasing from 87,000,000/. to 174,000,000/., while their mili- 
tary expenditure has increased by only 40 per cent. Germany 
has trebled her naval expenditure from 7,900,000/. in 1900 to 


‘ 98, 400,0001. in 1918, and so have Austria and Italy by increasing 


theirs from 6,400,000/. to 18,100,000/. during the same time. 
The Japanese also have very greatly increased their fleet. 
Germany and Japan and many other countries urgently 
require colonies. The fact that Germany requires them is of 
course known, but it is generally believed that Japan has acquired 
adequate outlets for her surplus population in her wars with 
China and Russia. That is not the case. Her new possessions 


-are very densely populated, and therefore give very little scope 


to the Japanese. The population of Korea is 115.9 per square 
mile, that of Formosa is 215.6 per square mile, and that of 
Kwantung is 341.6 per square mile; while that of California is 
only 15.3, and that of Mexico 17.7 per square mile. 

Everyone knows that twenty years ago the German Emperor 
proclaimed ‘Germany’s future lies upon the water.’ The other 
great and over-populated military States of Europe and Japan 
have become convinced that their future also lies upon the water, 
that they can secure sufficient elbow-room only by wresting 
adequate territories situated in a temperate zone from the Anglo- 
Saxon nations which, fortunately for them, lack large armies. 
Herein lies the reason that the great military States are creating 
large navies with the utmost speed, and the danger is great that 
some of them should combine for the purpose of destroying the 
land monopoly of the Anglo-Saxons and of securing for them- 
selves ‘ a place in the sun,’ as the German Emperor picturesquely 
calls it. Besides, the Anglo-Saxon nations are not loved abroad. 
Democracy dislikes militarism and militarism fears, hates, and 
despises democracy. 

American military and naval men are watching Germany and 
Japan with concern, and are wondering what attitude Great 
Britain would adopt in case the United States should be involved 
in a war either with one of these nations or with both. Admiral 
Mahan wrote in his recently published book Naval Strategy : 


If Germany should wish to embark her fleet in a trans-Atlantic venture, 
how far will her relations with other European States allow her to do so? 
Should our Pacific coast citizens precipitate us into a war, or even 
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into seriously strained relations, with Japan, that pressure upon us would 
add to the force of Germany’s-fleet. 

Where ought Great Britain to stand in case we have troubles with 
Germany? And where ought we to stand in the reverse case? 

Great Britain does for the moment hold Germany so far in check that 
the German Empire can do no more than look after its European interests; 
but should a naval disaster befall Great Britain, leaving Germany master 
of the naval situation, the world would see again a predominant flest 
backed by a predominant army, and that in the hands not of a State 
satiated with colonial possessions as Great Britain is, but of one whose 
late entry into world conditions leaves her without any such possessions at 
all of any great value. Although the colonial ambitions in Germany are 
held in abeyance for the moment, the wish cannot but exist to expand her 
territory by foreign acquisitions, 

It is this line of reasoning which shows the power of the German navy 
to be a matter of prime importance to the United States. The power to 
control Germany does not exist in Europe except in the British navy. 


Admiral Mahan, the most eminent naval writer of modern 
times, recommends the co-operation of Great Britain and the 
United States, not for ideal reasons, but because he believes that 
Anglo-American co-operation on the seas is a necessity. 

Great possessions are to their owners a responsibility 
and a danger unless they are adequately guarded. Neither the 
United States nor Great Britain possess an army that can be 
pitted against the vast military hosts of the Continental Great 
Powers and of Japan, and they will probably never possess such 
an army, because the spirit of the people is impatient of compul- 
sion, restraint, and discipline, even if it be for national defence, 
They must therefore put their trust in their fleets. 

The American fleet is weaker than the German fleet and is 
inferior to it in organisation, in certain types of ships, and in 
armaments, especially in reserve stores of guns and ammunition. 
The American fleet is on paper about 50 per cent. stronger than 
the Japanese fleet, but it is questionable whether the American 
fleet equals the Japanese fleet in organisation, preparedness, and 
efficiency. Besides, will the American sailors equal their possible 
opponents in self-sacrifice and determination? In a naval war 
between the United States and Germany the odds would probably 
be in favour of Germany, and in one between the United States 
and Japan the issue would be doubtful. 

The British fleet is the strongest in the world. It is more 
powerful than it has ever been, but it no longer rules the waves, 
The rapid increase of the German fleet has compelled the United 
Kingdom to concentrate practically all its ships in the North Sea. 
At present the British fieet, though it is very strong, is scarcely 
strong enough to meet any conceivable combination of Powers 
with the certainty of victory. 
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The great military nations of the world naturally base their 
hopes of expansion at the cost of the Anglo-Saxons—as the world 
is divided they can expand only at the cost of the Anglo-Saxons— 
upon the inadequacy of the Anglo-Saxon fleets and the disunion 
of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, for they know full 
well that it would be hopeless to challenge Anglo-Saxon supre-« 
macy on the seas if Great Britain and the United States were 
firmly united. In endeavouring to build up large navies they 
are straining their resources to the utmost, hoping that by 
combining they will be able to overwhelm, or to overawe, either 
Great Britain or the United States. While Great Britain and 
the United States will not be able to defeat single-handed any 
conceivable combination of naval Powers which may attack them, 
they can face the world if they are united. Herein lies the 
necessity for their reunion. Admiral Mahan wrote in his book 
Retrospect and Prospect ‘As the world is now balanced, the 
British Empire is in external matters our natural, though not 
our formal, ally.’ 

The race instinct is strong on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
Great Britain and in the United States it is instinctively felt 
that one nation depends for its security largely upon the other, 
and that neither nation can allow the other to go down. The 
United States and Great Britain are in the same boat. Great 
Britain realises that it would be a calamity to see the United 
States defeated by a great military nation, which would probably 
settle on the American Continent and militarise it, and the 
United States recognise that they would become the immediate 
neighbours of the military Great Powers of Europe if the British 
fleet should be destroyed. So far militarism in its most objec- 
tionable form is restricted to the European Continent and to 
Japan. The defeat of the United States or of Great Britain 
might bring about the militarisation of the world. 

The greatest interest of the over-crowded military nations of 
Europe and Asia is expansion. The greatest interest of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations is peace, security, and the restriction of 
armaments. These blessings cannot be obtained by the federa- 
tion of the world, dreamt of by the late Mr. Stead, or by the 
federation of Europe, proposed by Sir Max Waechter, but only 
by the federation of the Anglo-Saxon nations. Experience shows 
that, the world can be at peace only if it is controlled by one 
nation. It will be at peace only when the paz Romana has been 
replaced by the pax Britannica, by the peace of the Anglo-Saxons, 
when the military Great Powers have, owing to the growth of 
the Anglo-Saxon nations, become military small Powers. The 
world must either become Anglo-Saxon ‘or fall a prey to 
militarism. 
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The arguments in favour of an Anglo-American Reunion 
are overwhelming. Great Britain and the United States are one 
in language, spirit, and tradition—in short, in all the things that 
count. The argument that they cannot combine because one is 
@ monarchy and the other is a republic is a fallacious one. Both 
are democracies. They differ only in the outer form, but not in 
the essence and the spirit, of their government. Great Britain 
has an hereditary president and the United States have an elected 
king. Rightly considered Great Britain is the more democratic 
nation of the two. The King of England has far less power than 
the President of the United States. Besides the will of the 
people is more likely to prevail in Great Britain than in the 
United States, because Great Britain has an unwritten, flexible, 
and therefore truly democratic, constitution, while the United 
States have a written, almost unchangeable, and therefore anti- 
quated and undemocratic, constitution. Kingdoms and republics 
may be joined in a single federation. The Empire of Germany, 
for instance, contains three republics. Last, but not least, 
democratic nations combine not because their outward forms of 
government are identical but because they are of one race and 
have the same interests. The United States and Great Britain 
should be united on a basis of race solidarity and of the identity 
of their vital interests. The objection that Great Britain is a 
European nation with European interests is contradicted by 
Professor Coolidge, of Harvard University, in his book The 
United States as a World Power, as follows : 

Are we to regard Imperial Britain as a European Power, when the 
greater part of her external interests and difficulties are connected with 
her situation on other continents? Are not the vast majority of English- 
men more in touch in every way with Australians, Canadians, Americans 


than they. are with Portuguese, Italians or Austrians of one sort or 
another? What strictly European interests does England represent? 


Rome was not built in a day. The reunion of the Anglo- 
Saxon nations will take time, but it is bound to take place for 
it is logical and inevitable. The growth of the military Powers 
and the rapid increase of their fleets must automatically bring 
about an Anglo-Saxon reunion earlier or later. Meanwhile a 
beginning should be made. The Hundred Years’ Peace would, I 
think, be most appropriately celebrated by the conclusion on that 
day of a treaty of defence by the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, 
of a treaty which would guarantee to them their peace and the 
secure possession of their territories, and which would deprive 
foreign nations of the temptation to attack them singly. Such 4 
step would slacken, or bring to a stop, the naval armament race. 

Great Britain will enter upon the centenary celebrations of 
the Treaty of Ghent in a seasonable spirit of peace and good-will, 
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and she extends a fraternal hand to her kinsmen across the sea. 
How completely she has forgotten the revolt of her colonies may 
be seen by the fact that Lord Grey has proposed to erect the 
statue of George Washington in Westminster Abbey among 
England’s heroes, and to present by public subscription Sulgrave 
Manor, the ancient family home of the Washingtons in England, 
to the American nation. Never in the history of the world has a 
revolutionary leader been more greatly honoured by those against 


whom he took up arms. 
J. Evuis BARKER. 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE ROMANCE OF JOHN STUART MILL 


A project has been set on foot to erect a monument to the 
memory of John Stuart Mill in Avignon,’ where he spent the 
last fifteen years of his life, where he died, and was buried in the 
cemetery outside the walls of the old city. 

And why should Avignon be thus honoured? Why had he 
fixed his abode far from the land which paid such generous 
homage to his talents, far from the great towns of the Continent 
which he knew, where he was known; and last, but not least, 
why did he break with all the ties of the past, at an age when 
@ man is usually the victim of habit and custom, and choose 
Avignon to halt in, and near to the city the little house where 
he died? 

And the answer to all these questions is: Because the town 
was associated with the memory of his wife, and because the 
house was near to the cemetery where her earthly remains were 
laid to rest—a proof of the position this woman occupied in his 
life. 

And the reason of and for this worship lies solely in the 
extraordinary intensity and depth of feeling of his character. 

‘ Cherchez la femme’ is the judicial axiom ; it is just this which 
has to be done when writing ‘The Romance of John Stuart 
‘Mill.’ 

The documents for reference are few—at least, those which 
may be called authentic. In the first place must be mentioned 
his Autobiography, which is of the greatest value, since it brings 
into the subject Mill’s own testimony ;? secondly, his letters, or 
rather a choice of letters, in two volumes, published in 1910, 
with an extremely interesting introduction by Hugh 8. R. Elliot, 
and, above all, the notes of Miss Mary Taylor on the private life 
of Mill; thirdly, an article in this Review for February 1912, 
written by the same hand, entitled ‘Mrs. John Stuart Mill: 
‘A Vindications‘by Her Granddaughter’; fourthly, A Study and 
Criticism, with Personal Recollections, by Alexander Bain. 

1 Under the patronage of MM. Poincaré (President of the French Republic), 
Clemenceau, Léon Bourgeois, Albert Ribot, Séailles, and many other well- 
known Frenchmen. Mr. Lloyd George has also subscribed to the movement 


organised under a local committee. 
? Translated into French by M. Emile Cazelles. 
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This, with a few others, is all, but it is enough, when one adds 
the personal communications of Miss Mary Taylor, who possesses 
two precious sources of information, viz. the letters of Mrs. Mill 
to her daughter on the rare occasions when they were separated, 
and those to John Stuart Mill during the years of their long 
friendship, as well as Mill’s letters to Mrs. Taylor and his own 
family. 

I did not know Mrs, Mill personally. I came to Avignon a 
year after her death, but from that moment I was admitted to an 
intimacy of friendship which developed into one of sincere and 
lasting affection, both with Mill himself and his stepdaughter 


- and heiress, Helen Taylor. These relations shed much light on 


his private life; they allow me, I hope, to write this chapter of 
his history with that respect, that love of truth, which was one 
of the remarkable traits of. his character, as well as with that 
sympathy without which criticism—according to Matthew 
Arnold—is valueless. 

The Autobiography gives us a lengthy description of the great 
crisis of his early manhood—a crisis, however, which is not 
particular to him, but comes to nearly all self-centred, strong, 
and sincere natures, which varies with the man himself, but 
which in Mill’s case was exceptional, as his education had been. 

Three reasons, among others, unite to give it a particular 
intensity. First, the narrowness of the educational system to 
which he had been subjected, a system which appealed only to 
his head, to his intellect, and entirely ignored the rights of the 
heart. In the second place must be considered the sternness 
and the rigour with which this system had been applied and 
carried out. The child had been taken—almost from the breast 
—away from all outside influence, and submitted to the stern, 
unyielding management of his father. And last, the spirit of 
this educational system, which belonged to the eighteenth whilst 
the child was destined to live in the nineteenth century. 

So the crisis came to Mill—and a terrible one it was— 
towards the end of 1826, when he was twenty years of age. 
‘Dans les jours d’automne, ot la nature expire.’ And he 
thought that, like the year, he was dying, too. He found him- 
self bowed down by the weight of a profound physical and 
mental prostration—‘ d’un noir spleen ’—which seemed even then 
to place on his head the covering of his tomb. An overwhelming 
despair, an intolerable disgust of everything, seized hold of his 
soul ; his dearest hopes left him inert and indifferent, life seemed 
to him no longer worth living, and his own seemed to him to be 
destroyed whilst yet in its flower. 

The first symptom of recovery came to him at the end of 


six months, when his sympathies were aroused by the conduct 
2K2 
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of the youthful Marmontel at the death of his father. The tears 
that he shed showed that the sources of his feelings were not 
dried up, and that he was no longer ‘a block or stone.’ He 
went to nature, art, and friendship for help. Nature was his 
first friend ; he asked of her all her strength and all the consola- 
tions she could give him. He tasted and enjoyed her beauty and 
delights; as a naturalist he embraced and enjoyed her charms, 
and, like a sick child, he gave himself up to the healing powers 
of his old nurse. After nature came art, but painting seems to 
have left him indifferent. Music, on the contrary, helped to 
his recovery by means of melody. The airs of Oberon, in par- 
ticular, revealed in him new and unknown susceptibilities to 
this form of pleasure. With poetry he was even happier; he 
had, so to speak, but to stoop and drink long draughts from the 
open sources of the literature of his own country, and from the 
greatest poets of modern times. He tried to read Byron, but 
without result. He needed something calmer—‘ a faible dose’ 
—and he found what he wanted in the ‘poet of unpoetical 
natures ’—Wordsworth—the gentle preacher of moral virtue, 
painter of rural scenery, the poet ‘ qui ne célébre pas la beauté 
du dehors, mais les sentiments et les idées qui s’éveillent sous 
l’impression de cette beauté.” He made his works his favourite 
reading, though neither nature nor art sufficed entirely to fulfil 
his needs and aspirations. His heart was asking for more sub- 
stantial fare. He therefore resumed his relations with the 
world—sought and made friendship with men of another school 
than that of his father and their friend Bentham, with those 
whom he had met as adversaries in his Benthamist days, and 
whom he had then contemptuously considered as sentimentalists. 
He even went so far as to leaven his writings with much senti- 
ment—so much so that Carlyle, in Scotland, reading the articles 
which he published in The Examiner in 1831 under the title 
of ‘ The Spirit of the Age,’ writes : ‘ Here is a new mystic.’ 

Mill seemed annoyed at this and protested, but he only 
received the reply ‘that he was as yet consciously nothing 
of a mystic’; which, however, did not prevent him from doing 
justice to Carlyle, and‘recognising that he owed him much, and 
from being one of his most sincere friends. 

Thus Mill, freed from the yoke of an oppressive school and 
education, groped along his path. 

In such a condition escape from the influence of his father 
was only possible by placing himself under another yoke, which, 
with what remained of the old, explains his after life. 

He had called to his aid nature, art, and friendship. As the 
means of cultivating sentiment they were noble and consoling 
realities up to a certain point, but could they suffice—even by 
adding science to their number—to satisfy the wants of a human 
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soul, and answer to all its aspirations? No, a thousand times 
no! Above these was something sublimer still. He had never 
laid hold on the two richest sources—the profoundest in emotion 
and in life, which one finds nearly always associated, and which, 
experienced in a lofty manner, make but one reality—Religion 
and Love. 

And so we find it happened in the case of Mill, whose soul 
was so soon to lose itself in that single-minded adoration which 
inspired his after life, and whose object was—a woman ! 

And now ‘Cherchez la femme!’ Harriet Hardy was the 
daughter of Thomas Hardy, of Birksgate, near Kirkburton, in 
Yorkshire, where the family had been for centuries lords of 
the manor. Their motto, which they did not always live up 
to, was ‘Hardy, not foolhardy.’ The family fortunes declined 
under the indifferent management of Thomas, a harsh and 
despotic man, and at his death the estate was sold to pay his 
debts. This, perhaps, accounted for the early marriage of his 
daughter, who, at eighteen years of age, became the wife of 
John Taylor, a wholesale druggist of the City, her senior by 
seventeen years. He was a kind and considerate, liberal- 
minded, and well-educated man, but, perhaps, not of quite so 
high a level of intelligence as his wife, i.e. in art and intellec- 
tual matters. The marriage for the young girl was thus an 
act of obedience to the paternal authority, made easier, perhaps, 
by her desire to escape from unhappy and uncongenial sur- 
roundings. She knew nothing of the world, and complained 
later on of having been married before having done so. On 
her side it was most certainly a marriage of reason or resigna- 
tion; her heart had not spoken, and, unfortunately, John 
Taylor, in spite of his great love and devotion, never succeeded 
in winning it. 

The ménage, however, was a normally happy one for some 
years, and three children were the fruits of the union—two 
sons and a daughter. Life might have continued to flow on in 
the same sweet monotony, if the magic wand of love had not 
interfered in the person of a young official from the India Office, 
aged twenty-five—she was twenty-three—to wake the heart and 
set on fire the soul of Harriet Taylor. 

Where did they meet, and under what conditions? It 
would be interesting to know the origin of a friendship which 
was to have such great results, though I cannot help thinking 
that it began with community of interests and religious (?) 
observances. Mill’s father had brought him up in systematic 
unbelief, without perhaps succeeding as well as he thought— 
as witness the exclamation of Carlyle which I have already 
quoted. 


On her side, Mrs. Taylor, descended from a Methodist 
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family, had gone over to Unitarianism, which was the religion 
‘of her husband. Thus, coming from two different points, the 
two minds met on common ground. The Unitarianism to which 
I refer, however, was much deeper than that of Channing 
and his school, and, at that time, formed in London a con- 
gregation under the leadership of W. J. Fox, who had won 
fame ag a preacher. John Mill and Mrs. Taylor probably 
attended the chapel where Fox preached, and it was certainly 
through him that they made each other’s acquaintance. Mill 
was presented to her for the first time in 1830 at a dinner at 
Mr. Taylor’s, where were present Mr. and Mrs. Fox, Miss 
Harriet Martineau (all ardent Unitarians), and Mill’s great 
friend, Roebuck. 

With regard to this meeting I cannot do better than quote 
Mill’s own words : 


It was at this period of my mental progress . . . that I formed the friend- 
ship which has been the honour and chief blessing of my existence, as well as 
the source of a great part of all that I have attempted to do, or hope to 
effect hereafter for human improvement. .. . Up to the time when I first 
saw her, her rich and powerful nature had chiefly unfolded itself, according 
to the received type of feminine genius. To her outer circle she was 4 
beauty and a wit, with an air of natural distinction, felt by all who 
approached her: to the inner, a woman of deep and strong feeling, of 
penetrating and intuitive intelligence, and of an eminently meditative and 
poetic nature. 


Such is the portrait painted in the opening words of the 
chapter in the Autobiography entitled ‘The most valuable 
Friendship of my Life.’ In its aspiration it calls to mind 
those medieval pictures which the pious artist painted only on 
his knees, and that which adds to its value is the fact that the 
portrait was drawn several years after the death of the original, 
and thus it reveals a love as faithful and ardent as it was at 
first. Not only does the writer speak with all the naive sim- 
plicity and the passion of first love—with the conviction that we, 
like himself, must admire so much beauty and perfection—but 
he attributes to her the greater share of the works which have 
brought him the admiration of his contemporaries. 

She it is who had inspired him ; who had been his muse and 
his guiding star. What he owes her is infinite, for the union of 
these two souls had nothing sensual, nor was there any ‘sickly 
sentiment’ about it. Their souls met on the heights of spiritual 
affinity, and the same projects, the same ideas of social reform, 
the. same problems of political and philosophical economy, 
united their hearts and souls. It was Abelard and Heloise over 
again, without the sin and the convent; with this difference : 
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that it was Abelard who humbled himself. before Heloise, who 
made himself ‘the interpreter and the mediator of her thoughts 
to the world,’ and attributed to her the best part of the work 
done together. 

‘Is it he? Is it I who speak within me?’ asks St. Augustine. 
‘Is it she ?—is it I?’ Mill might well ask. 

That love should have idealised the object of his worship is 
quite natural. In all real and true love there is a power 
of idealisation and of poetry which is, as it were, a part of the 
soul, and Mill did not escape the common law. But in reading 
his exposition one realises the place which this woman occupied 
in his life, and, consequently, in the development of his 
character. We know what his education and what its great 
want had been. At twenty-five years of age he was a man 
whose ideas and feelings had remained in the abstract, and who 
ignored—or knew nothing of—all one side of life and character. 
He was a prey to keen mental suffering, to a want he could not 
explain, to the call of a heart which, at last, was making itself 
heard. He was discontented, restless, drifting. Having escaped 
from the dominion of a system which was the outcome of the 
paternal one, he let himself drift towards something new whilst 
trying to find another to complete and repair the work of the 
old one. At this point of his career he met a gifted woman, 
superior in intellect to her husband, and aware of it— isolated 
in spirit in her own home—with a strong character, capable of 
much enthusiasm, yet with that flair and delicacy of instinct 
which is a sixth sense in some women, and which prevented 
her from giving herself up to all the exaggerations of a system, 
and saved her from the often disastrous consequences of pure 
logic. 

She had by nature the same feeling for the higher things, 
which first brought her into communion with Mill. She could 
follow, listen, and associate herself with his thoughts. In addi- 
tion, she had the practical qualities which he lacked, and could 
show him the dangers or the impracticability of an idea or a 
theory. She could, too, accompany him in the realms of daring 
thought and ideas, even outdistancing him sometimes, but could 
yet bring him back to reality and show him the obstacles and 
teach him moderation in his ambitions and hopes. The yoke 
was so gentle, and yet so strong, that Mill did not feel its weight, 
and at the same time his heart, until then denied and closed to 
all tender emotion, opened entirely to the woman whom: he 
called ‘ His Earthly Delight.’ 

If the heart of Mill were caught, so also was that of Harriet 
Taylor. The feeling which her husband hoped she would in 
time give to him she bestowed on her new friend. It was, in 
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her case, too, the sudden waking of a great and seductive power, 
unsuspected until then. 

That this awakening came too late was—as Mary Taylor said 
—‘the tragedy of several lives.’ And yet one cannot accuse 
the young wife of frivolity or coquetry. In her case there was a 
feeling of such intense depth and sympathy that she was no’ 
longer mistress of herself. 

As to this, I need no further proof than the letter she wrote 
to Mrs. Fox in 1888, three years after the first meeting : 

Oh! this being, seeming as though God had willed to show the type 
of the possible elevation of humanity. To be with him wholly is my ideal 
of the noblest fate; for all states of mind which are lofty, and large, and 
fine he is the companion spirit and heart’s desire. We are not alike in 
trifles, only because I have so much more frivolity in me. 


And that which strikes us in this ‘prose enflammée’ is the 
feeling that it is written by a woman somewhat above the middle- 
class household she was called on to rule—a woman superior 
to her husband, good man though he was, with aspirations which 
had not yet found an opening. 

In her case it was, too, the awakening of a heart, eager and 
pal, itating for the highest kind of intellectual sympathy and 
enjoyment. It was a feeling which increased on acquaintance, 
and but deepened with further acquaintance and greater insight 
into each other’s minds and souls. 

But the woman had a home, a husband, and children. What 
was to become of the family life after this knowledge came to 
them? 

As husband and head of the family, however, John Taylor 
remained so in the full meaning of the term. Nothing was 
changed in his domestic life except that in the wife’s heart had 
come a feeling which was new and strange. One result of this 
‘sentiment’ and intercourse with another man brought about 
@ position which was not only a present trouble but a future 
danger. The husband was all the more deeply affected because 
he himself was so devotedly attached to his wife. A crisis was, 
therefore, inevitable. It seems that it was she who, owing to 
her love of sincerity, took the initiative in the subsequent 
explanations, and it is easy, especially after the account given 
by her granddaughter, to imagine the scene which followed—a 
scene which has only the very remotest similarity to any analo- 
gous scene imagined by any of our novelists. Here there was 
no breach of honour or faith, no giving up or contempt of 
domestic duties, no outside scandal, no break visible. The 
drama, unhappy and intense as it was, unfolded and spent itself 
in the invisible domain of the conscience and the heart. John 
Taylor was deprived—outwardly, at least—of nothing, not even 
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in any degree of the respect, the confidence, and the loyalty 
which had always been his, and were his due. 

His wife remained for him afterwards just what she had been 
before; she simply confessed to him what had happened : the 
birth in her heart of a powerful attraction for Mill, which in 
the natural order of such things made the husband—in vulgar 
parlance—‘take a back seat.’ The avowal was quite clear on 
this point, and the blow correspondingly heavy. It was in vain 
that she hastened to assure her husband that the new feeling 
would not lessen her affection for, and her gratitude to, one who 
had always lavished on her so much kindness and tenderness, 
nor alter in any way their life together. 

Taylor, very naturally, could not accept a situation which 
seemed to leave him all but took away the thing essential to his 
happiness. Fearing for the future, even more than for the 
present, he demanded that she should, at least, try and suppress 
the new feeling she had owned to, or keep it within reasonable 
limits, certainly to break with Mill and ‘ renounce sight.’ This 
last she declared herself incapable of doing, and on his side he 
declared himself unable to live with her any longer. 

It was a painful discussion—without result—and carried on 
with the most perfect frankness and the most generous desire 
on the part of each to spare the other’s feelings. It ended with 
a provisional arrangement; she was to go to spend six months 
in Paris, away from her accustomed surroundings, and the 
inevitable temptations. The husband hoped that this absence 
would weaken her feeling for Mill, and, perhaps, revive the 
former quiet affection in which they had lived until then, and 
would permit the wife to resume their relations together. 

What, however, was the result of this ‘retreat’? We 
find that Mill was in Paris at the same time, where he passed 
several weeks, very careful, however, as he explained to his 
friend Fox, not to compromise her. The affectionate letters 
which she wrote to her husband gave him every hope that the 
experience was likely to be a success. It was, however, a 
delusion. She could not be indifferent to his generosity and his 
devotion, but her love for Mill had not lost its intensity. At the 
end of the six months the situation was the same. Que faire? * 

She proposed to her husband that she should return and 
resume life with him as a friend and companion only. To this 
arrangement Taylor eventually resigned himself—he missed her 

















































’ Divorce offered a solution, but was legally impossible; besides, Mill, who 
several times exposed the weakness of the arguments in favour of the indis- 
solubility of marriage, never once thought of a divorce in their case. In a 
conversation with John Morley, towards the end of his life, it appears that 
he would never raise the question till women had an equal voice in the matter. 
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and loved her so much. He seemed even relieved at such g 
solution of the difficulty, and they resumed life together, with 
the trio classique—the husband, wife, and lover, or rather 
friend. Not a rare case, we know, but what is rare in this 
connexion is the knowledge of the perfect loyalty, the mutual 
esteem and respect, shown each other by the three who were 
then placed in so delicate a situation, since here it was a union 
of mind and heart, and no sensual consideration entered into the 
matter. 

Then began between Mill and Mrs. Taylor a collaboration of 
feeling, thoughts, and intellectual work which lasted twenty 
years, without the least alteration in their outward life, and 
which proved a remarkably prolific period. The influence of 
the woman extended over the whole of the mental and practical 
activities of the man. It was a pooling of the treasures of their 
minds, and mine and thine were scarcely distinguishable from 
each other. Indeed the man, in his generous appreciation, con- 
tinually humbled himself and his own genius before the woman, 
and gives us a very high idea of her faculties. To realise this 
one must have his own version of this collaboration, and see how 
true was the balance between the debit and credit side of the 
intellectual accounts of himself and his friend. 


The benefit I received was far greater that any which I could hope to 
give; though to her, who had at first reached her opinions by the moral 
intuition of a character of strong feeling, there was doubtless help as well 
as encouragement to be derived from one who had arrived at many of the 
same results by study and reasoning: and in the rapidity of its intellectual 
growth, her mental activity, which converted everything into knowledge, 
doubtless drew from me, as it did from other sources, many of its materials, 
. . » What I owe, even intellectually, to her is, in its detail, almost infinite. 

. . I have often received praise, which, in my own right, I only partially 
deserve, for the greater practicality which is supposed to be found in my 
writings, compared with those of most thinkers who have been equally 
addicted to large generalizations. The writings in which this quality has 
been most observed were not the work of one mind, but of the fusion of two, 
one of them as pre-eminently practical in its judgments and perception of 
things present, as it was high and bold in its anticipations for a remote 
futurity. 


I need not, I hope, ask pardon of the reader for so long a 
quotation, as I fear to spoil these confessions by abbreviation. 
That Mill, in the ardour of his admiration, exaggerated the 
worth of Mrs. Taylor is not surprising. But when one reads his 
descriptions one is perhaps better able to judge of the réle she 
played in the development of his mind, and the elaboration of his 
works. That this was an important one, as we have seen, is quite 
allowable, and it must also be allowed that Mill’s feeling for 
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her did not lessen his perspicacity and judgment. If he had 
attributed to her the powers of analysis which he displays in 
his Logic, or in his systems of Political Economy, if he had 
assigned to her his share in the abstract portions of his scientific 
or metaphysical treatises, one would have every reason to be 
surprised. But he carefully deletes from what he owes to her 
everything in the way of analysis or acquired science, logic, or 
abstraction. 

From the beginning of their collaboration it is perfectly 
feasible that Mrs. Taylor helped to restore his peace of mind, 
and with it his mental equilibrium and powers of reasoning, by 
the application of Nature’s own law, because—and only because 
—she was his intellectual and moral affinity. She thus 
helped to mould his genius, by restoring to his over-wrought 
intellect the balance of other faculties, which until then had 
been overlooked or deemed of no account. She made of him 
—instead of a simple disciple of Bentham, of Ricardo, and of 
James Mill, instead of a devourer of books, an abstractor of 
‘quintessences économiques ou associationistes ’"—a man of great 
and noble character, whose memory will be for ever linked with 
that of most of the great social movements of his country and his 
time. She has every right to take her part in his memoirs, 
and Mill, in rendering homage to her talents, which he 
seems to think are scarcely lessened even when he does not 
include her in his purely intellectual works, proves that through 
her he places the heart above the intellect, and reason higher 
than reasoning. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the influence of Mrs. 
Taylor became all at once so absolute and dominating. These 
conquests @ la César only occur in novels, I fear. It was 
gradually, as they came to know each other better, that these 
two minds at last fused into one, and so penetrated and walked 
along the same path together. The first work in which this 
feminine participation became important was The Principles of 
Political Economy. His System of Logic owes little to her. Here 
she was faced with questions too abstract to interfere with 
except pro forma, that is, so far as to apply certain formulae 
and certain words, with criticisms full of justice and foresight. 
But from this time on, her share in the works of her friend took 
@ further remarkable extension and became a veritable colla- 
boration. Their life became more intimate. Mill withdrew 
from his relations, isolated himself from his friends, gave up all 
social duties and engagements in order to enjoy more freely the 
society of his friend. The world, such as it is, weighed at first 
little on them; they dreamt of a new Eden. Their united 
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opinions became infinitely more heretical than even his had been 
in the narrowest period of his Benthamism. 


Our opinions were far more heretical than mine had been in the days 
of my most extreme Benthamism. . . . In short, I was a democrat, but 
not in the least of a Socialist. We were now much less democrats than I 
had been, because so long as education continues to be so wretchedly imper- 
fect we dreaded the ignorance and especially the selfishness and brutality 
of the mass: but our ideal of ultimate improvement went far beyond 
Democracy, and would class us decidedly under the general designation of 
Socialists. 


From these feelings resulted the two works which bear the 
strongest marks of their common inspiration—The Principles 
of Political Economy and On Liberty. 

It is in the former—particularly in the editions of 1847, 1849, 
and 1862—that we see the growing influence of Mrs. Taylor. 
The chapter which has had the most effect and influence on 
public opinion is entirely due to her. It did not exist in the 
original plan of the work—she added it, and he reproduced her 
ideas, frequently in her own words. It is to her that the work 
owes the tone which distinguishes it from other and preceding 
efforts, and which won over readers who had hitherto been 
repelled. 

He took his ideas mainly from the doctrines of the Saint- 
Simonians, but it was the influence of the woman which made 
them take on the living and human element which so distin- 
guishes the work. Mill felt that he must acknowledge the debt 
he owed her in a dedication to the copies he intended to offer 
her, but the modesty of his collaboratrice decreed that this 
should be left out of the others, and therefore it does not appear 
in the later editions. 

On Liberty, which one must consider as a reflexion of their 
united principles, is more directly and literally their joint work 
than any other which bears the name of John Stuart Mill. 


There was not a sentence of it which was not several times gone through 
by us together, turned over in many ways, and carefully weeded of any 
faults, either in thought or expression, that we detected in it... . With 
regard to the thoughts it is difficult to identify any particular part or 
element as being more hers than all the rest. . . . The Liberty is likely 
to survive longer than anything else I have written (with the possible excep- 
tion of the Logic) because the conjunction of her mind with mine has 
rendered it a kind of philosophic textbook of a single truth, which the 
changes progressively taking place in modern society had to bring into ever 
stronger relief. 


Here he evinces his respect for individuality, and a recogni- 
tion of the moral right of the individual to develop on his own 
lines. This liberty has doubtless its limits, and the work is 
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given up to the task of delimiting the rights of the individual 
from those of society. 

To the same order of ideas and the same love of liberty and 
progress belongs his pamphlet Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform. She had, at least in its original form, approved and 
revised it. The principal features were, first, hostility to the 
ballot (‘a change of opinion in both of us, in which she rather 
preceded me’); and, secondly, a claim of representation for 
minorities. 

Among these minorities who were sacrificed and overlooked 
was one whose interests he had very much at heart. From the 
very first he had professed his belief in ‘ Votes for Women.’ 
It was indeed this, as he said, which was the first cause of 
the interest felt in him by Mrs. Taylor and of their mutual 
interest and rapprochement. [Before he knew her, however, 
it was merely an abstract idea. 


That perception of the vast practical bearings of women’s disabilities, 
which found expression in the book on The Subjection of Women, was 
acquired mainly through her teaching. But for her rare knowledge of 
human nature and comprehension of moral and social influences, though 
I should doubtless have held my present opinion, I should have had a very 
insufficient perception of the mode in which the consequences of the inferior 
position of women intertwine themselves with all the evils of existing 
society and with all the difficulties of human improvement. 

. . . In what was of my own composition, all that is most striking 
and profound belongs to my wife ; coming from the fund of thought which 
had been made common to us both by our innumerable conversations and 
discussions on a topic which filled so large a place in our minds. 


I could give many more instances, but I think these are 
sufficient proofs of her influence over him, and her share in his 
works, since their first meeting in 1830 till her death in 1858— 
in the long space of twenty-seven years, during which, after 
twenty years of the purest platonic friendship, she became his 
wife. 

Such a story as this has no analogy in history. The stories 
of Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch and Laura, are but fictions 
compared with this romance of real life, spent, moreover, in the 
nineteenth century, and not in the days of chivalry, knighthood, 
and romance. 

An anonymous critic, writing in the Edinburgh Review as 


_Tecently as October 1911, has the courage to assert that this long 


collaboration and influence were, so far as Mill’s works were 
concerned, a period of depression and deterioration. He bases 
his statement on the fantastic theory that no man of superior 
intellect can have as a collaborator a woman of high culture 
without her exercising a depressing influence upon him, as the 
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effect of the distorted ideas which he considers are the inevitable 
result of the higher education of women. 

He compares the amie of Mill with the companions of 
Goethe and Rousseau, Christiane and Thérése, and does not 
hesitate to give the palm to these last-named, because he says 
they were ‘healthy and strong-minded women, whose outlook 
on life was free from that neurotic quality which comes from 
unrealised hopes and ambitions . . . they were women whose 
whole interests lay in domesticity, whose outlook on life was 
simple, and sane, and trustful.’ This idea seems to me to bear 
comparison with the remark of Napoleon apropos of Madame de 
Staél that ‘Pour lui la femme la plus grande était celle qui 
faisait le plus d’enfants.’ 

But it is an insult to bring the wretched Thérése into the 
discussion. Miss Mary Taylor has had no trouble in refuting 
these allegations, and in avenging the memory of her grand- 
mother. 

It is not less true, however, that the friendship of these two 
gifted beings—during not only the years of their youth but of 
their maturity—is extraordinary. It raises a delicate and difficult 
question, which one cannot but approach with regret—I had 
almost said with pain. I cannot pass it over in silence; first of 
all because I rank conscience above the mind and the heart, 
and believe that all men, even—or above all—men of genius, 
should be followers of the moral law. Secondly, because the 
position and the wide publicity given to the actions of those 
concerned may have thus exercised a considerable influence on 
public morals. 

This intimacy—or friendship—the depth of which Mill was 
at such pains to emphasise, very naturally provoked many 
comments. What became of the conjugal tie in this affair? 
What part was assigned to Mr. Taylor in his own home, and 
what was the situation of his children? 

One cannot be surprised if evil tongues wagged and spread 
scandalous reports about them. The world, which judges accord- 
ing to the accepted traditions, was not disposed to regard them 
charitably. In public, even in the Press, there were serious 
insinuations. Mill knew the effect of this verdict of public 
opinion and suffered accordingly, which explains the bitterness 
of his judgment on English society. ‘So insipid even for those 
who have made it what it is that it is kept up for any reason 
rather than the pleasure it affords.’ And yet it was this same 
society which had given so flattering a welcome to his Logic, 
and had ever since been his constant admirer. Hence, and from 
this time, dates that isolation he so proudly accepted—or rather 
resolutely sought for. He freed himself from all light acquaint- 
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anceships, from his literary and scientific associations and social 
connexions. 

Among his familiars, who certainly knew the platonic char- 
acter of the friendship, there were a few who could not hide 
their disapproval—the women in particular, Three of these last 
were Mrs. Austin, Miss Harriet Martineau—who, however, must 
have known the nature of the connexion—and Mrs. Grote, the 
wife of his best friend, with whom he broke off at once. Nothing 
was more certain to arouse his displeasure than any interference 
or remark on the subject. The result was that all Mill’s friends 
ceased to make any allusion to the lady. Mr. Grote, for instance, 
would willingly have paid his respects to Mrs. Taylor if he had 
thought it would have been agreeable for him to do so, but he 
never received the slightest encouragement in the matter. Only 
a very few persons were admitted to the circle of Mill’s friendship, 
among whom—‘ au premier rang ’"—was his incomparable friend. 
She lived for the greater part of the time with her young 
daughter in the quiet of the country, and only came up from 
time to time to town to stay with her husband. 

























I visited her equally in both places, and was greatly indebted to the 
strength of character which enabled her to disregard the false interpreta- 
tions liable to be put on the frequency of my visits to her while living gener- 
ally apart from Mr. Taylor, and on our occasionally travelling together ; 
though our conduct during those years gave not the slightest ground for any 
other supposition than the true one, that our relation to each other at that 
time was one of a strong affection and confidential intimacy only. 













That the world, which, in matters so delicate, had but the 
ordinary criteria to go upon, placed the worst construction 
upon such a friendship, is not surprising. And that those who 
knew its pure character, like the three ladies mentioned, should 
have expressed their opinions a little freely, was due rather to 
spite than to outraged feelings. Such relationships are excep- 
tional, and always dangerous, and it is well that public opinion 
should put on the brake, and so confine them to the narrowest 
limits. 

But did Mill find in the bosom of his own family the sympathy 
which the world refused to grant him? With regard to 
their attitude we have but two testimonies which have any 
weight—that of the granddaughter of Mrs. Taylor, daughter of 
her younger son Algernon, Miss Mary Taylor; and also another, 
which being negative is more significant still, viz. the complete 
silence maintained by Mill towards it in his Autobiography. 
There is this much of remarkable, that au fond the testimony 
of Mary Taylor is more charitable towards his family than that 
of Mill himself. 
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His father accused him bluntly of being the lover of another 
man’s wife, and showed with characteristic harshness his dig. 
approval of his conduct. The head having thus spoken, the 
mother, the brothers, the sisters had to agree. There was no 
outspoken hostility towards the son John—he remained still the 
great man of the family ; they were proud of him ; they expressed 
for him the strongest affection; but they were angry with the 
woman who had attracted and absorbed him, and had relegated 
his family and his affection for them so completely to the back. 
ground. For that reason a painful misunderstanding arose 
between him and his relations, which increased the gulf between 
them as time went on. When the death of Mr. Taylor made 
marriage possible with his widow he announced the fact to them 
in so cold and distant a manner that it effectually discouraged 
all ideas of a reconciliation. He always maintained, however, 
with his mother a certain measure of respect and friendly 
relationship. The letters he wrote her are respectful but with- 
out filial warmth. To the other members of his family he made 
no attempt to conceal his bitter resentment at their attitude; 
his correspondence with them is full of most unkind reproaches. 

Frequently cruel and insulting and often painful as they are, 
these letters are yet most interesting human documents. (Letter 
XLVI.) It is difficult after reading them to believe, with Miss 
Mary Taylor, that Mill’s relations with her grandmother did not 
separate him from his family. That their affection was still his, 
in spite of all, one can well admit; indeed, one must do so after 
reading the unpublished correspondence, but their hostility te 
Mrs. Taylor and her daughter Helen was very pronounced. They 
never forgave them the place they had taken in his life and 
so separated them from a brother they both loved and admired. 
It was a sort of moral abduction which inspired in them a 
profound resentment. Mary Taylor seems to wish to minimise 
this hostility, but here is a testimony which comes from Mill’s 
side and strikes an even harsher note of family discord. It is 
that of a certain Samuel King, a relative of one who had married 
a sister of John Stuart Mill, and who, as a child, had heard very 
much said about it, and knew well what were the sentiments 
of the family on the matter. He affirms (in the Westminster 
Gazette of 1911) that they were distinctly hostile to the friend- 
ship—even after the marriage of their eldest brother—and that 
the sisters in particular, if they were proud of their brother, 
detested the name of Taylor to the end of their lives. 

And this is just what Mill could least forgive. The world’s 
condemnation of himself he could overlook or return with con- 
tempt, but that his family, who knew him so well—that his 
mother, whose right arm and support he had been; that his 
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brothers and sisters, who had looked up to him as teacher ; that 
all his own relations, whose pride and glory he had ever been— 
should join in the world’s chorus of condemnation, and attack 
the woman he adored; that they should fail in those égards 
which he conceived to be her due—that fact exceeded all the 
measure of his forbearance. It touched him in the weakest spot 
in his armour, and roused in him an implacable resentment. 
This resentment is testified to not only by his unpublished 
letters but by the absolute and complete silence he maintains 
with regard to his mother and domestic matters in his Autobio- 
graphy—that is, in a book destined to exalt two great person- 
alities, his father and his friend. Not being able to speak of 
his family as he would like to do, he has erased them completely 
from his memoirs. 


THE POSITION OF THE HUSBAND 


The opinions of the world and his own ‘people as to the 
relationship between a young bachelor and a young married 
woman are not without interest, but in the meantime what of the 
husband? He had accepted this situation where his wife gave all 
—except herself—to her friend, but retained her place in his 
home as the mother of his children and his life’s companion. 
What the situation must have meant to him, and cost him, no 
one can tell, though one can imagine it. In this curious triangu- 
lar arrangement, which lasted so many years, this somewhat 
despised and certainly ignored City merchant displayed, in my 
eyes at least, the truest heroism. He remained the protector, 
the support, the friend of his misguided wife, shielded her in 
the sight of the world with his respect and care, and surrounded 
her with almost fatherly attentions. Her health was delicate, 
and for this reason she was frequently away travelling with her 
daughter, who quite early became her most devoted nurse. Her 
delicacy of chest compelled her frequently to spend the winter 
abroad, under a more genial sky than that of London. 

The fortune of the Hardy family was not equal to this 
expense, and it was the generous-hearted husband who provided 
the means for her to do so, and whose delight it was to do every- 
thing that was possible for her health and happiness. It is a 
story of devotion and of self-effacement which is extremely rare, 
and of love which was absolutely selfless. She could not have 
been an ordinary woman who thus had the singular fortune of 
inspiring a deeply rooted affection in two such men, and to 
maintain them at her side in constant harmony for so many 
years. And the ‘character of the husband could have been no 
ordinary one, either. 
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In 1849 the health of John Taylor became alarming. He 
had his two sons with him but he wanted ‘her.’ He wrote to 
his ‘Dear Harry,’ who was at the time in Italy with their 
daughter, to inform her of the grave state of affairs. She 
returned instantly, became the most attentive of nurses, surround- 
ing him with affectionate attention, and brought to his last 
sufferings the tenderness and consolation which for him were most 
precious of all. 

Yet the correspondence with Mill did not slacken or cease, 
and these letters were full of anxiety, of solicitude, of regret for 
the invalid. But one does not find in them an expression of any 
feeling of remorse or regret for the trouble and the loneliness 
she had brought into his life—simply that of a sincere sorrow 
and an ‘acute sadness.’ Her conscience must have been a 
clouded one, for she remains perfectly serene so far as she herself 
is concerned, whilst the parents of her husband showed her 
every attention. The illness, however, was hopeless, and John 
Taylor died in the same year, leaving behind him the supremest 
testimony of his belief in his wife’s loyalty and hig unaltered 
love—for in his will he left to her the enjoyment of all his fortune 
for her lifetime. 

In my opinion, and—I must add—to my great regret, Mill, 
in the selfishness—quite unconscious, perhaps—of his love, has 
not done Taylor the justice which is his due. I should like to 
have seen in his memoirs, if not the expression of any awakening 
of conscience as to the injury he had done him, at least a 
recognition of the magnanimity of the man. Let us just imagine 
what his life must have been during all those years with the 
woman he loved so tenderly, who made no effort to conceal her 
feelings for Mill, and who hid nothing of her relationship with 
him. It is all very well to say he knew his honour was safe, 
but this respect of the nuptial tie must have seemed a very poor 
and insufficient return to the husband, deprived of his most 
cherished and legitimate possession, frustrated for ever in his 
hopes of gaining her love. It was the husband who worked and 
never spared himself in order to provide for the comfort of his 
wife, and remained through it all a tender, devoted, delicately 
thoughtful protector, even to the extent of absenting himself on 
those days when Mill came to dine with them, twice a week, 
accepting with true greatness of soul so unique a position, and 
at the end bequeathing his wife this last and greatest testimony 
of his esteem and affection—the enjoyment of his entire fortune! 

Verily, if greatness of soul counts with that of the heart, the 
greatest—if not the happiest—of the three was John Taylor ! 

And what did the two who were most interested think of 
their part in the tragedy? 
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It was evident that they found in their friendship the full 
satisfaction of heart and mind, and they enjoyed it without 
seruple. In their correspondence one never meets any hint of 
any qualms as to their conduct. They never have any doubt 
as to—if not the correctness—the legitimacy of their conduct; 
their conscience is perfectly clear on the matter. There can how- 
ever be no doubt that the subject was discussed between them and 
decided on in complete. sincerity, and their good faith is beyond 
doubt. . 

We know that she, like himself, professed a great independ- 
ence of attitude towards what were but mere forms, social rules, 
or worldly convenances. She made the sharpest distinction, says 
Mill, between those faults which were mala in se and those which 
were mala quia prohibita—between those acts which prove 
the existence of natural sin and those which are but violations 
of the conventions, good or bad. We know, too, her sentiments 
with regard to the rights of her sex in marriage. Strong in the 
knowledge and the purity of her intentions and conduct, she placed 
herself boldly above public opinion. To have acted otherwise 
would have been to lead an insincere life, which for her would 
have been the greater evil of the two. Mill, who shared her 
views, praises and thanks her for her courage. So the rights of 
the husband and the children were respected, and the intimacy 
‘ s’arréte & l’alcéve.’ 

This is the solemn affirmation of Mill himself, an oath the 
truth of which is amply confirmed by his loyalty and his high- 
principled character. In such a matter—one which touches his 
honour so intimately, and which he has spoken of so freely—he 
has, at least, the right to be believed. To the insinuation that 
the writing of his Autobiography was dictated by a feeling of 
remorse and the need of an apology, I can unhesitatingly reply 
that this was not the case. Again, the attitude of the husband 
up to the day of his death; the tender respect of the children, 
who were old enough and able to judge whether or no the honour 
of their father were safe; the devotion shown him by his 
stepdaughter Helen, the inseparable companion of her mother at 
home and in her journeys abroad—all unite to put aside any doubt 
as to the honesty and purity of his conduct.‘ 

I can see the scornful smile of sceptics and I hear them say : 
“Can one ever be sure of these things? Mill was young, she 
was beautiful; he was twenty-five, she twenty-three; they trod 
together the most critical and the most stormy period of their 
lives, they saw each other freely, travelled occasionally together, 


* One ought perhaps to make a reservation with regard to the elder son 
Herbert. He had quarrelled with his sister Helen, who told me so. She did 
not, however, tell me what was the exact cause. It was, I think, on the subject 
of Mill. The two youngest children éigned their mother’s wedding certificate. 
2u2 
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etc., etc. It would, indeed, be 2 wonderful exception to the usual 
rule.’ And I reply : ‘ Why could their case not be the exception? 
Why can one not do justice to human nature in the person of Mill, 
and allow him the necessary moral strength to resist temptation?’ 

It is a case where one can apply the words of a man who was 
far from sharing Mill’s opinion on women‘: ‘ Dans les natures 
d’élite, l'amour n’a pas d’organes.’ 

Without wishing to lessen the nobility of such conduct one 
might mention here a fact which may explain it in a certain 
measure, and may be an argument of some weight with those 
sceptics I have referred to above. I allude to the peculiar tem- 
perament of both the one and the other. It is certain that Mrs. 
Taylor was very delicate ; she was frequently ill, and in the last 
years of her life a complete invalid. As to Mill, his ultra- 
intellectual education had developed his brain at the expense of his 
muscular power; his mental had impaired his physical develop- 
ment. The strength and energy of his constitution had been 
absorbed by his nervous system, and all his life he had been 
menaced with consumption. An early attack had indeed deprived 
him entirely of one lung, which may explain the feeble develop- 
ment of the sensual side of his nature and his indifference to all 
sorts of material pleasures. He always expressed the greatest 
contempt for sexual passions; his writings show that he under- 
estimated their reality, in the power they exercise over the 
ordinary lives of men. 

In his writing on the question of population he proposed as 
@ remedy against over-population a continence between married 
persons, which proves his very poor conception of one side—the 
lower, if you will, but a real and legitimate one—of human 
nature. 

All the historians of Mill have pointed out this trait in his 
character, and to the weight of their opinion one may add the 
testimony of Mr. Elliot, who says : 

The letters from Mill to Mrs. Taylor—which have been shown me—have 
been inspired by the most intense feeling. He pours out his soul without 
reserve. The spark of sentiment which survived from his education has 
been fanned into an ardent flame, but from one end to the other there is 
no other suggestion than that of the highest and noblest sentiments. The 
truth is that he placed her on an altar like an idol, and literally worshipped 
her. If their relations had descended to the level of a guilty intrigue, this 
height and spiritual nobility, which was like the atmosphere of his soul, 
and the character of his adoration, would have very soon been destroyed 
and the idol shattered at his feet. 

Though the question can be favourably judged from what 
may be called the point of view of worldly honour, the moral 
point of view remains unaffected. Marriage, as it is conceived 


5 Proudhon. 
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by civilised nations and exalted minds, is not only a union for 
life, for the procreation of children, or to administer purely to 
material interests; it is above, and before all, an association of 
























n?? thoughts, heart, and mind. It is a contract which cannot be 
wal broken or dismembered for the satisfaction of isolated individ- 
mk uals, however high-minded they may be. And, in saying this, 
I am quite aware of those theories of individualism 4 outrance 
ial which, under the name of Ibsenism, have a certain vogue 
ig amongst us to-day, but which seem to me to be the glorification 
Bi. of egotism. I doubt whether Mill would have had anything to 
alt do with them. I know that in so personal a matter he repudiated 
* any outside interference, and I have given the motives which— 
st in his eyes—justified his conduct. 
sal One cannot, however, accept these as sufficient. The situa- 
hin tion was not only irregular in the eyes of the world—it was 
p- unhealthy for the family and cruel with regard to the husband. 
uf I can only conclude that the consciences of Mill and his 
a friend were clouded, either by an error of judgment or the 
, unconscious selfishness of their affection. 
‘ In that long and extraordinary ménage 4 trois, which lasted 
* for twenty years, the sympathy of the generous and right- 
+t minded, I think, must go to that obscure wholesale druggist of 
t the City, who, kept in the background for so long, yet at the end 
m emerges singularly grand and great from his lengthy martyrdom 





and period of self-abnegation. 
His death did not materially alter the situation, but per- 
mitted them to make it regular and above scandal, as two years 


later Mill married the widow. 













Ardently as I should have aspired to this complete union of our lives at 
any time in the course of my existence at which it had been practicable, I, 
as much as my wife, would far rather have foregone that privilege for ever 
than have owed it to the premature death of one for whom I had the 
sincerest respect, and she, the strongest dffection. 












Even in this definite fusion of their two existences they 
remained faithful to their mutual doctrines of the equality of 
the sexes, and Mill felt it incumbent on him publicly to 
repudiate the rights conferred on him by law in his declaration, 
previous to his: marriage, dated the 6th of March 1851. 









WHEN THE END CAME 






Mill, as we know, had not long retired from the India Office, 
after thirty-three years of service, with a respectable pension 
of 15001. a year, which enabled him to carry on his scientific 
work. For two years previous to the death of Mrs. Mill he 
had been engaged on his famous work On Liberty. Of all his 
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writings this is the one which bears most completely the impress 
of the collaboration of his wife. The revision was to be the 
work of the winter which followed his retirement, and which 
was to be spent in the South of France. But as they were on 
their way to Hyéres they were obliged to make a halt at 
Avignon, owing to an attack of pulmonary congestion which 
suddenly seized Mrs. Mill. Doctor Gurney, of Nice, who had 
previously attended her, and in whom they had the greatest 
confidence, was sent for in all haste. When he arrived, how- 
ever, all was over—Mrs. Mill had died at the Hétel d’ Europe 
on the 3rd of September 1858, her marriage having lasted seven 
and a half years. 

‘Seven and a half years only,’ writes Mill; and he adds 
“I can say nothing which could describe, in the faintest manner, it 
what that loss was and is.’ 

In the first days of his mourning, I was told, he seemed 
stunned by the blow and the loss he had experienced. Like 
a@ wounded animal, desirous only of returning to his lair, his 
one idea was flight—to return to London and to his home with 
all its souvenirs of past happiness. 

It was his stepdaughter who restrained him, restored to 
him his lost strength and courage. She enabled him to face 
his loss, and persuaded him to lengthen his stay in’ the place 
where she died, and so become gradually attached to it. She 
required time (so she told him) to settle all the details conse- 
quent upon her mother’s illness, death, and funeral. Was it 
not necessary, too, to erect a monument to the dear departed? 
Why not remain to superintend the work? Such were her 
arguments, and they succeeded, for they soon found and rented 
a little ‘pied & terre’ in Avignon. 

At St. Véran was a small, low, detached house, damp and 
far from comfortable, it is true, but it was near the cemetery 
and was for sale. They bought it, Mill, still stunned by his 
loss, taking a more or less passive part in the matter, merely 
following the initiative of his stepdaughter, Helen Taylor. 

Little by little, however, his interest returned, he entered 
into her views, and took up his life again. Later on he expressed 
his gratitude to her for all she had done and made him do. She, 
forgetting her own grief, had taken the place of her mother in 
the life of the stricken man so far as in her lay. She watched 
over him with the tenderest care. Remembering that he had 
always found in Nature a soothing friend in all the crises of his 
life, she took long walks with him, in which botanising played an 
important part. Her affectionate solicitude, the interests which 
retained them there, the skies, the sunshine, the wide spaces of 
‘fair Provence,’ and Time, all brought healing and comfort. 
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Where did he seek consolation?* Not being able either to 
afirm or deny the immortality of the soul, he conferred on 
his friend and wife—as far as in him lay—the immortality of 
memory. Over her grave in the cemetery of St. Véran he 
placed a simple but beautiful monument, and on its marble 
top he had engraved all that he felt of homage, respect, and 


regret. 


Her great and loving heart, her noble soul, her clear, powerful, and 
comprehensive intellect, made her the guide and support and instructor in 
wisdom and the example in goodness, as she was the earthly delight of 
those who had the happiness to belong to her. . . . Were there even a few 
hearts and intellects like hers this earth would become the hoped-for Heaven. 


He published, too, the work On Liberty as she had revised 
it, without altering a single word, and dedicated it to her 
memory in terms which have no analogy for intensity of feeling 
and depth of expression. As the believer feels himself in the 
presence of his God, so he wrapped himself in the garment of 
memory and opened his soul to her who had been ‘his guide, his 
support, and his only earthly treasure,’ and in his solitude a few 
paces from her tomb he raised another and a greater memorial to 
her memory. Here he wrote his memoirs so full of her that 
one may regard them as the temple of her glory. 


Since then I have sought for such alleviation as my state admitted of, 
by the mode of life which most enabled me to feel her still near me. I bought 
a cottage as close as possible to the place where she is buried, and there her 
daughter (my fellow-sufferer and now my chief comfort) and I live constantly 
during a great portion of the year. My objects in life are solely those 
which were hers ; my pursuits and occupations those in which she shared or 
sympathised, and which are indissolubly associated with her. Her memory 
is to me a religion, and her approbation the standard by which, summing 
up as it does all worthiness, I endeavour to regulate my life. 


‘He also wrote to Grote: ‘. . . The sole motive that remains 
strong enough to give any interest to life is the desire to do 
what she would have wished.’ 

Mrs. Mill’s influence thus did not end with her life. Her 
collaboration changed in its nature, but did not cease. 

More present than ever to the heart of her husband, she led 
him to take up his duty with-a fresh ardour, for the last fifteen 
years of his life were very prolific ones. I cannot here give a 
full account of his literary, social, and political activities. Let 
me, however, recall a few—Considerations on Representative 


* He also sought it in works of Charity. Knowing well that he was 
carrying out the wishes of the dear departed, he addressed a touching letter 
to the Mayor of Avignon, enclosing 1000 francs for the poor of the city. And 
this was not the only instance of his large-hearted charity of the kind, as I know 
only too well. 
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Government ; Utilitarianism; An Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy: His Letters and His _  Anti- 
Slavery Polemics; An Analysis of the Human Mind; 
his Autobiography ; Three Essays on Religion; letters, articles, 
pamphlets on his many journeys in Tyrol, the East, ete. 
‘And all this mental activity was fed from the same source. 
‘She, the inspirer of my best thoughts, was no longer with me. 
But I was not alone ; she had left a daughter—my stepdaughter.’ 

Here Mill pays homage to Helen Taylor, which she struck 
out, and he concludes with these words: ‘ Whoever to-day, and 
later on, thinks of me, and the work I have done, must never 
forget that it is the product not of one single intelligence, but 
of three’—that is to say, himself, his stepdaughter, and his 
wife—but always, and above all, his wife. 


His RELIGION, THE ‘ ETERNAL FEMININE’ 


An interesting study could be made of the religious develop- 
ment of Mill, beginning with the absolute unbelief of his father, 
through its various stages till he arrived at—not quite agnostic- 
ism, but a scepticism which might be called religious. Such a 
study, however, interesting though it would be, has nothing to 
do with our present subject, except for the influence exerted 
over him by his wife, which, in a sense, was incontestably 
@ religious one. This is shown in particular by the complete 
fusion of two souls, which death itself could not divide, by this 
mysterious collaboration of the spirit, calling to him from the 
darkness of the tomb, and in a love which was stronger than death. 
Is not all this a mute protest against the doctrine of the 
néant and an affirmation of the ‘permanence de la personne 
humaine’? Is there not in the mind, whose deepest recesses 
he had explored, an open door somewhere to the invisible 
world, and in its highest and noblest moments a possibility of 
communion with our loved ones? I have several times heard 
this mystic—‘ ce psychologue ’—say in a tone of conviction which 
struck me very much, that there were ‘ bien des terres inconnues 
& découvrir.’ 

His relations with Harriet Hardy in the world beyond are 
a species of religious worship, and one of his historians,’ the 
only one to my knowledge who has published in French a 
complete study of his work, has very truly remarked that, 
between the first and the last of his three essays on religion, 
his attitude towards it became modified from the negative to 
the affirmative, and he traces therein the effect which the death 


* Les grands Philosophes—John Stuart Mill. Thouvenez, Professeur 4 la 
Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse. 
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of his wife—in the interval—and her posthumous influence 
exercised over him. 

So we see that with him it was love elevated to the height 
of a religion. It was a sort of Christianity with a feminine 
Christ. His wife took, in his life, the place which a believer 
gives to hfs Saviour. He laid before her all that was best in 
his thoughts and mind. He gave himself up to her inspiration 
with absolute trust and confidence. When she was not there 
he wished the world to know that if he had accomplished 
anything great or good it was to her that the honour was 
due. It matters little to us here whether or no Mrs. Mill 
really possessed that wealth of mental and moral faculties 
which her husband attributes to her. That which matters is 
the strength of such a faithful love, and still more that it 
belonged to a great thinker and a logician as sensitive to the 
most delicate nuances of intellectual distinction as a great 
violinist is to the most fleeting sounds of his instrument. 

It is a testimony to the generosity of his nature and his 
humility of mind, and the joyful self-abnegation of a worshipper 
before his divinity. His divinity? . . . Yes, it is not a term of 
meaningless galanterie. His was a soul religious by nature, 
but on which the paternal education had impressed a mark of 
rigid rationalism. He did not find the invisible paths of heaven 
free for his highest aspirations, and his thwarted need for 
adoration attached itself to humanity, and in so doing he met'a 
woman—exceptionally gifted, if you will—but more beautiful still 
in his eyes by reason of that power of idealisation which is the 
root of all love. Not being able to reach the divine at its source, 
he seized and worshipped in the woman the reflexion of this 
divinity he sought for, and so gave to the world a spectacle which 
evokes both sadness and admiration. 

It is owing to this absolute and unique devotion to his wife 
that I owe the privilege of having known Mill and was admitted 
to that friendship which is one of the most precious memories 
of my life. We know that he chose Avignon as a residence 
simply because his wife died there, and that in Avignon all 
that was mortal of Harriet Mill was laid to rest. He felt that 
the pleasures of society, ambition, and of glory came to him 
too late, because he could not share them with her to whom he 
ascribed all the merit of his work. The world without her 
seemed empty, so he wished to live, think, and work near her 
dear remains, to feed his mind in the solitude so full of her 
memories, and to open his soul to her inspiration. There, by 
the side of her tomb, like a knight of old, he performed his 
vigil, waiting for death to relieve him from the duty of watching 
his armour. 
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And death came to him at last, but mercifully waited til] 
he was back at his post before hurling the fatal dart. A few 
days before the end he was in London, busy with the affairs 
of the Land Tenure Association. He came to Avignon 
apparently in the best of health. I saw him on the 27th of 
April 1873 in the Protestant Church at Avignon taking part 
in the inauguration of a society for the encouragement of 
elementary instruction among the Protestants of Vaucluse. 

This was the last public act of his life. Ten days afterwards 
—Wednesday morning, the 7th of May—his spirit had passed 
away. A botanising expedition had overtired him, and resulted 
in a chill. It degenerated rapidly into an ‘ érisypéle vésiculeux,’ 
which attacked the brain, and carried him off in two or 
three days. 

In his turn, too, he sleeps beneath the white marble monv- 
ment in the cemetery of St. Véran. Westminster would have 
welcomed the ashes and given them a resting-place beneath the 
Gothic arches of its venerable abbey, and his remains really 
belong to England. But this philosopher of democracy never 
dreamt of such royal honour. Two years before his death, when 
following the body of his dead friend Grote to its last home in 
Westminster Abbey, he said to Alexander Bain ‘ Before long 
I shall also be laid in the ground, but with a very different 
ceremonial from that.’ 

His funeral was as simple as his habits. His stepdaughter 
and Dr. Gurney; who came from Nice, three friends, his own 
physician, Dr. Chauffard, myself, and my wife, were the only 
ones who accompanied him to his last long home. He sleeps 
where there is no doubt that he would have preferred to rest, 
viz. in that obscure corner of a foreign cemetery, sanctified 
to him by the presence of the remains of her whom he had loved 
so well both in life and death. 

So ends ‘The Romance of John Stuart Mill.’ 

L. Rey. 














DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE AND 
IN ENGLAND 


I tive in France, and have lately returned from London, where 
I heard that Disestablishment is ‘in the air.’ Divorce is also 
‘in the air’ in England. My experience as a Frenchwoman, by 
marriage, does not lead me to desire the one, or the extension 
of the other, for my native country. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in his speech supporting the second 
reading of the Bill for Disestablishing and Disendowing the 
Welsh Dioceses of the Church of England and Wales 
(February 12, 1913), expressed his sympathy and admiration for 
the magnificent conduct of the French Church in the throes of 
the Séparation in terms not one whit exaggerated. But he so 
clearly misconceives the situation that it is important to restate 
the facts to which he refers. I will quote from the personally 
revised edition of his speech, supplied by himself to the Church 
Times (February 21, 1913) : 


There is hardly anything in Europe which interests me at this moment 
so much as the great spiritual revival which we see taking place in the 
French Church. The French Church is in many ways vindicating its 
claim to be the Church of the country in directions which surprise us. 
The French Church has passed through a great crisis of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. I think what attracted our attention at that time 
was the magnificent loyalty with which it asserted its principles and 
made its spiritual claims, and at the same time betrayed an extraordinary 
degree of indifference ‘as regards its secular position, and as regards its 
financial resources. I think that was extraordinary. I watched that 
process with admiration. As a result, though doubtless the French Church 
has lost influence in many ways, there has been, and I believe there will 
increasingly be, a great revival. Whatever their spiritual claim was— 
and, of course, I cannot but regret that that spiritual claim bound the 
Church in France in such complete subjection to Rome—they asserted it. 
They put their spiritual principles first, and their secular position and 
their finances last. They did wisely. 


Let me now explain the situation clearly as it was and is. 
By the Séparation Bill, 1905, all endowments and Church 
property were confiscated; but a certain proportion, including 
foundations for masses for the dead, was to be left for the use 
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of each particular parish so endowed, vested in an Association 
Cultuelle. No religious test of any sort was required for member- 
ship, and the appeal on any disputed point was to the Secular 
Tribunal. Had the Pope not forbidden these Associations Cul- 
tuelles they would naturally have been the accepted legal qualifi- 
cation and security for holding and acquiring property in each 
diocese and parish; and, no religious test being a qualification 
for membership, nothing could have prevented any Freethinker 
or Freemason, being a parishioner, from forming such an Asso- 
ciation and taking possession of the endowments of the parish, 
posing as the legal representative, and, as already stated, in case 
of appeal the decision rested with the Council of State. 

Before the Pope had spoken the matter of the Associations 
Cultuelles was freely and eagerly discussed in Paris and all over 
France. During the ten years I have lived in France I have 
never heard any matter debated with so much heat. Until the 
Pope spoke the only question was how much might possibly be 
hoped for, and lawfully retained, in the way of endowments. 
From the Pope downwards it never for one moment entered 
the head of a single ecclesiastic of the Church of Rome in France, 
nor, as far as I know, of a single Church layman, to condone 
disendowment—i.e. robbery, in the name of the State, of 
property and money dedicated to the service of God and His 
poor through the Church. Again and again the clergy, bishops 
and priests, were attacked and summoned by the civil power for 
their courage in denouncing this disendowment in their pastoral 
letters, and from their pulpits, both before and after the 
Séparation. This as to endowments. As to the separation of 
Church and State, I know of no bishop who would have taken 
the responsibility of lifting a little finger to help it. Indeed, 
Monseigneur Dadolle, late Bishop of Dijon, repeatedly told me 
that despite the ever-increasing hostility and unfairness of the 
State officials to the Church, warping to this effect the natural 
intention of the Concordat, he felt so strongly the importance 
to the nation of that public recognition of Almighty God which 
must cease with the Séparation, that for that reason more even 
than for the endowments he tolerated the inconveniences and 
shackles of the Concordat. 

Contrast this with the Bishop of Oxford’s words already 
quoted. He said that the French Church ‘ betrayed an extra- 
ordinary degree of indifference as regards its secular position, and 
as regards its financial resources.’ In the same breath he went on 
to regret that this assertion of principles and spiritual claims, 
which filled him with admiration, ‘bound the Church in France 
in such complete subjection to Rome.’ But this ‘complete 
subjection to Rome’ is the key of the whole situation. The 
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‘magnificent loyalty’ was to the Pope. As M. George Goyau 
wrote in the March number of the Constructive Quarterly : 


Catholics were forbidden to form such Associations, and the Church 
in France with silent and docile heroism gave up 331 millions [ francs]. 
The Church of France is a ruined person whom the State refuses to consider 
as a person at all—to whom it denies the right to economise or acquire. 


To me that loyalty is all the more truly magnificent, and that 
heroism all the greater, because very many among the French 
clergy, as well as the laity, hoped the Pope would decide other- 
wise. All realised to the full what beggary would mean to 
themselves, and still more in the crippling of their work at a 
time when the need for temporal means was ever increasing. 
By beggary to themselves I mean not only their working stipend, 
but their old-age pensions; for in addition to that provided by 
the State, almost every diocese had its own fund for retiring 
pensions ; all of which was robbed by the State. 

The Bishop of Oxford said ‘Though doubtless the French 
Church has lost influence in many ways, there has been, and I 
believe there will increasingly be, a great revival.” He had 
said just before that ‘the French Church is in many ways vindi- 
cating its claim to be the Church of the country in directions 
which surprise us.’ 

But there is no competition of ‘Churches’ in France. 
Protestantism represents an insignificant stationary minority. 
The competition is solely between Christ and anti-Christ. The 
Church in France receives all the blows because it alone is the 
organised, living medium of the Incarnation in France. The 
only influence it has lost by the Séparation consists in the means 
of influence ; and far more serious than the financial question in 
this respect is the wiping-out of the recognition of Almighty God 
from the national life in its corporate expression. Mark what 
this involves now that an unchristian State through an unchris- 
tian bureaucracy administers, regulates, interferes in every 
detail of the people’s existence.» Not only in State functions and 
public ceremonies and great public administrations is God 
ignored: in schools, colleges, clubs, hospitals, and asylums 
the name of God has been sponged out by the separation of 
Church and State. And the result of this permeates every town 
and village, every workshop and every home. Let those who 
seem gaily to hail disestablishment reflect on this wiping-out of 
the name of God from the national life. The piecemeal disestab- 
lishment now going on in England, referred to by the Bishop of 
Oxford in his speech of the 12th of February, is largely our own 
fault. But putting aside, of course, the Welsh question, nothing 
of importance has yet happened which is beyond remedy. Were 
the Church of England to be disestablished by Act of Parliament 
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it would be otherwise ; and the same evil results as in France 
must inevitably follow the cessation of the national recognition 
of Almighty God. And remember that the situation in England 
is far more complicated owing to the competition of sects. 

Now as to ‘the great revival’ in the French Church clearly 
attributed to the fact of the Séparation. Books which have lately 
appeared as well as articles in various Reviews favour this impres- 
sion. And there is more vigorous life and energy. The line taken 
by Pius the Tenth as to Modernism has had as one result the 
concentrating of energy in practical work. Also, now that the 
Pope alone chooses and nominates the Bishops, there is at least 
a security for choice on spiritual grounds. The connexion with 
Rome has been tightened, while the spell of State officialdom 
has been broken which existed when the Bishops were chosen 
by the Government, to be approved and invested by the Pope, 
and the curés of Cantons, the vicars-general, and the canons, 
chosen by the Bishops, had to be approved and accepted by the 
Government. When Leo the Thirteenth died there were four- 
teen vacant sees owing to the impossibility of agreement with 
the Government as to their nominees. In later years those were 
preferred by the Government who it was believed deemed 
discretion the better part of valour, and who would keep strictly 
to the requirements of routine. Under the Concordat missionary 
zeal was discouraged, and the making of new parishes and build- 
ing of new churches had latterly been made practically impossible. 
The secret of the burst of energy in the Church in France lies in 
the freedom, hitherto denied, of the assemblies of the clergy, and 
above all in this newly acquired facility for making parishes where 
required, and therein building new churches. The most 
important part of the organisations described in the articles in the 
Hibbert Magazine and the Constructive Quarterly, and in Les 
Cuvres Catholiques au Lendemain de la Séparation, existed before 
the Séparation. Had it not been so, the energies of the clergy 
could not have been immediately devoted to the full use and 
development of these organisations, whose most striking corporate 
manifestation is precisely in those new parishes, such as that of 
Pavillons-sous-Bois, the real fruit of the Séparation. 

When I came to France I was struck by the great contrast 
to what I had left behind me in England. Then, as now, in 
England there was an extraordinary activity in mission work, 
and almost too much of organisation in parishes, and 
otherwise. (I am speaking of the Established Church of Eng- 
land.) Now in France, since the Séparation, I find exactly 
similar external energy and organisation ; and, above all, eager 
missionary work, as contrasted with the steady, dull routine 
before. This applies chiefly to Paris and big towns, though fhe 
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younger clergy everywhere are working with a freedom they had 
not before, when the State jumped on the curé for ‘ trop de zéle.’ 
(Iam describing the general rule ; there were always exceptions— 
bishops and priests who poured themselves out in apostolic work 
even under the Concordat.) But personally, in my long life, 
I have never known the English Established Church clergyman 
jumped on by the State for missionary zeal, except when, 
unfortunately, that zeal found its expression inseparable from 
the use of Vestments. I own Vestments seem to me common- 
sense, but I do not think them worth disestablishment, even 
were it impossible to have the one without the other. Happily 
this is not the case. Let me repeat that the piecemeal disestab- 
lishment referred to by the Bishop of Oxford is largely our own 
fault. Let us copy the Nonconformists. They acted like men, 
and worked and fought for the liberty they now enjoy. Let us 
stand up like men to them and say : 

Now we only want to keep what belongs to us, and-to undo such 
swathing-bands as accident and sloth have left encumbering us in our 
spiritual functions, duties and rights. Do all you can for God with tho 
freedom you have won, and do not hinder us. God does not ask you to 
judge for us, only for yourselves. 


The parochial system of the Church of England is priceless. 
It cannot be too clearly realised that without that parochial 
system the work of the disestablished and disendowed Church 
in France would be here in. chaos, there in cliques, everywhere 
crippled and hindered beyond description ; and while in important 
places the means of grace would be abundant, out-of-the-way 
country districts would be left utterly destitute. In the last 
Diocesan Conference Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, on the 
17th of February 1913, insisted on the importance of nurturing 
and using the parochial spirit. In all this, as in the question of 
endowments, one hears none of the nonsense one now hears in 
England. The parish is the ‘foyer’ of the whole Church to 
each group, and keeps the sacred fire alight throughout France. 
Indeed, the difference is. striking, where the parish church is 
closed, even when the curé had been very ordinary. Since the 
Séparation the number of country parishes without priests is 
increasing, because the want of clergy is as great as, if not greater 
than, in England. In many dioceses the situation is very serious. 
And all over France are to be found, here and there, parishes 
where people great and small wish to change their curé, and curés 
who think themselves unfortunate in their laity; exactly as I 
remember when I helped in Church-defence work in England. 
And even in a disestablished Church this cannot be remedied 
without injustice, even were there enough paragons to replace 
the clergy removed. 
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Monseigneur Dadolle once said to me, pointing to a heap of 
letters : 

Look at these. They are from people asking me to change their curé, 
Since the Séparation they seem to think that a curé can be dismissed at a 
week’s notice like a bonne-d-tout-faire, without any reason but that he does 
not suit them; has no zeal, no tact; preaches badly, or does not get at 
the people, etc. The Séparation has not worked a miracle; there will 
always be, as there has always been, the same variety of gifts and disposi- 
tion among the clergy just as mueh as among the laity. 


It is interesting to notice in France that, since the Church is 
penniless, those who gave before have to give more. Excepting the 
denier du culte, the number of contributors remains practically 
the same. When a new church is building in some congested 
slum, or town or suburb, the money comes readily enough, the 
bulk being the gift of some one rich layman, as a rule outside 
the parish, who is a keen Christian; many of the parishioners, 
generally of lower-middle and artisan class, adding most 
generously of their small means. But the keeping up is the 
difficulty. Chairs (bearing the names of the owners) are to 
be found in even poor districts, and in many town parishes, 
particularly in the country, the Chaisiére still collects the chair- 
rent for these. In town churches every Sunday the sous are 
collected in payment from the stray occupants of other 
chairs. In rich town parishes the fees for baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals help very materially ; but in the poor parishes the 
fees are much lower, while in country villages these resources are 
extremely limited. Again, the denier du culte, while it has 
fortunately necessitated house-to-house visiting to collect it to an 
extent which in the great majority of cases had entirely ceased, 
produces far less than was hoped for. Refusals are rare, but the 
contributions are, in the majority of cases, very small indeed; 
mostly two or three halfpence up to, more rarely, a franc or two, 
for.the year. 

Formerly the country clergy received nearly all their food as 
gifts in kind. Now, wherever a market is within reach, every 
chicken and every egg, and every grain of wheat and every drop 
of milk and ounce of butter, are taken to sell. In one very poor 
mountain diocese known to me the Bishop now can only pay his 
clergy 121. a year in money; but there the people still almost 
feed their priests in kind; and probably in many out-of-the-way 
parts of France it is the same, and will be until the arrival of the 
middleman or market. 

Now, to sum up, let us remember, comparing England and 
France, that so far the vigorous development of real spiritual life 
in the Church of England has been marvellous, and has not been 
prevented by :the Establishment; thaf the Church of England 
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has no Pope, not only to lead and command, but sure of 
obedience ; and that the parochial system of the Church of England 
js mainly worked by a married clergy. In France the finding 
of 3861. a year for the village priest has proved impossible in 
many dioceses. Only on the secular clergy can dependence be 
placed for working parishes. Thus, in France, where there are 
still vocations for the religious orders, unfortunately, despite the 
requests on the part of some Bishops, the religious orders in 
France do not see their way to undertake parochial cures, or even 
to co-operate in regular parochial work. 

The only encouragement we have a right to draw from the 
Church in France for the Church in England, should it ever 
be disestablished, is this: that if it does not come by our own 
doing, and from our own cowardice and want of faith, we may 
be sure that there ‘ will be the Lord our God to help us and to 
fight our battles.’ 

SopHia M, PALMER, 
COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE. 


Chateau de La Muette, Paris. 
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ENGLISH PICTURES IN AMERICA 





PROPHECIES, particularly in art matters, nearly always turn out 
to be false, so that it is especially interesting to note one which 
has come true. By a curious accident I have just come across 
@ prediction the fulfilment of which has long since ceased to be 
an open question. We can all be wise after the event, and 
‘I told you so’ enables us to look wise even when we feel very 
foolish. Writing in The Times of April 18, 1884—just thirty 
years ago—that veteran connoisseur the late Sir J. Charles 
Robinson referred to America as a future rival to England in 
art matters. ‘When at last,’ he remarked, ‘ America opens her 
eyes to the fact that with all her greatness she is but a pauper 
in art,’ she will ‘infallibly compete with an energy utterly beyond 
the peddling efforts of European Governments.’ 

It is not at all necessary to-day to enter into any elaborate 
arguments in proof of how fully this prediction has been fulfilled. 
Nearly every other week The Times contains an announcement of 
some great collection or valuable masterpiece being attracted 
across the Atlantic by the magnetism of superior wealth. I do 
not think that the magnitude of this vast exodus of objects of 
art from England in particular and from Europe in general to 
the United States can be fully realised except by those who visit 
America, and can enjoy the mournful privilege of examining the 
collections there. We have been kept pretty much in touch with 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s purchases, with Mr. Widener’s, Mr. 
Frick’s, and Mr. Altmann’s successes in obtaining this or that Old 
Master or object of art. But there are dozens of other collectors 
in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other cities 
whose names are quite unknown in England, and very little 
known even in the States, but who have from time to time, 
without any publicity, added choice pictures by the Early 
English artists, by old Italian, Dutch, and other masters, and by 
the Frenchmen of 1830 to their collections. I was told of, but 
had no time to see, a remarkable collection of pre-Raphaelite 
pictures in a minor town of Delaware. 

America, therefore, ‘so young and so rich and so great,’ no 
longer ‘ deliberately shuts out works of art and sends us dyna- 
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mite,’ as she is alleged to have done in the time of the Fenian 
outrages thirty years ago, and I am not certain whether the new 
evil is not greater than the old. An exact ‘census’ of English 
and other pictures in America cannot be fully drawn up until 
the series of scholarly and sumptuous volumes, entitled 
Noteworthy Paintings in American Private Collections, pro- 
jected by Mr. A. F. Jaccaci, is published; of this series, at 
$1000 the volume, one has already been issued, and others are 
in active preparation. 

Whilst everything that is fine in the way of pictures and 
objects of art finds a ready market in the United States, it is 
gratifying to know that if there is a marked preference for any 
one school, it is for works by artists of the Early English school. 
During a recent and all too hurried visit to the States, it has been . 
my privilege to go through something like a dozen private collec- 
tions, chiefly in New York and Philadelphia, and my impression 
is one of wonder and alarm. I should not like to go so far as 
to say that all the finest Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, Romneys, 
Hoppners, and Raeburns are in American collections, but I have 
no hesitation in stating that at the present rate of progress in 
a very few years the majority of the finest pictures by these 
artists will be in America and not in England. To take Raeburn 
as an instance : within a very short period Messrs. Knoedler got 
together a loan exhibition of some two dozen examples of this 
master, many of them exceedingly important, and all, with one 
or two exceptions, supplied by their firm. I could name at least 
a dozen other equally fine Raeburns which I saw in various 
private collections, and I know of many others in collections 
which I have not yet seen. 

The taste for Early English pictures has not always 
synchronised with the supply of the genuine article. I must 
confess to experiencing a malicious pleasure in seeing some of 
the things which figure as Romneys, Reynoldses, and Hoppners, 
especially in the collection of a prominent New Yorker. Amid 
a mélange of pictures, good and bad, ancient and modern, there 
are there more especially a Hoppner and a Reynolds which no 
one out of a lunatic asylum would regard as genuine. Neither 


' Hoppner nor Reynolds used mustard as a medium. At their 


worst they may have been pretty bad, but they never dropped 
so low as these modern fakes would have us believe. 

During the last few years nearly every American collector 
has subjected his accumulations to a periodical ‘refining’ pro- 
cess. He has realised, as a business man, that the vast amount 
of money which he has invested in works of art ought not to 
be open to any ‘chances.’ He has sought the best advice in such 


matters, and has gone to the best dealers. A few years ago we 
2u2 
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used to be told—by Americans—that the United States contained 
the undoubted originals of all the finest pictures in our National 
Gallery and elsewhere; we do not hear this now, for a large 
number of these ‘ originals’ have been unostentatiously removed, 
and are no longer to be found. The ‘ weeding’ process has often 
proved a painful one, for no man likes to find his early loves 
made of the commonest clay, still less to find them rank forgeries. 
The result of this weeding is everywhere evident—except in the 
instances where the owners are too obstinately ignorant to admit 
of ever having made any mistake! One of the most perfect and 
beautiful collections of Old Masters and Chinese porcelain in 
New York—that of Mr. B. Altmann—has constantly been sub- 
jected to the most rigid ‘ weeding,’ with the result that it is now 
a collection of masterpieces, every one of which is a gem of the 
first water, of undoubted authenticity, and in the finest possible 
state. 

The average American collector has not confined himself to 
any one school or period of art; so far as I know only one has 
confined himself entirely to English pictures. Mr. J. H. 
McFadden, of Philadelphia—American by birth but of British 
parentage—has, during the last thirty years, devoted his energies 
to the formation of an exclusively English collection, and his 
pictures alone are worth a special journey to Philadelphia. There 
are only some forty in number, nearly all familiar friends of those 
who have visited the various winter exhibitions at Burlington 
House and elsewhere, and the sales at Christie’s during the last 
quarter of a century. Mr. John G. Johnson, also of Philadelphia, 
who has a profound and universal knowledge of art, and who 
owns the largest private collection of pictures in the United 
States, has about sixty works by artists of the Early English 
school, all of interest, but very few of what may be described 
as masterpieces or famous pictures. Mr. Johnson’s special 
attention has been more particularly directed to the acquisition 
of fine pictures by the Early Italian, Flemish, and Dutch artists ; 
among many other choice things he secured his exquisite little 
‘Vermeer of Delft many years ago, long before the ‘ market quota- 
tions ’ of this very rare master placed his value at 30,000I. or so. 
Both Mr. Widener, at his beautiful Old-English-like mansion 
some miles out of Philadelphia, and Mr. Frick and Mr. 
Morgan of New York own ‘ pedigree’ pictures of all our great 
English masters, and their example is being keenly followed by 
other collectors. Indeed, English butlers and English pictures 
are two indispensable features of the more wealthy and cultured 
American households, and both fit in most admirably in their © 
respective spheres. 

Very few artists earlier than Hogarth are represented in 
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American collections: Mr. Frick has made a_ splendid 
start with the Huth portrait of Sir Thomas More, 1527, 
by Holbein. Hogarth himself is not yet there recognised 
as a great artist, but two of his pictures in Mr. J. H. 
McFadden’s collection show him at his best—the ‘conversation 
pieces,’ as groups of figures were called at that time, known as 
An Assembly at Wanstead House and The Fountaine Family. 
The former was painted for Lord Castlemaine in 1729-81, to pass 
a century later into Sir Robert Peel’s collection, and more 
recently into that of Lord Tweedmouth; whilst the Fountaine 
group was painted for the famous Sir Andrew Fountaine, and 
contains his portrait, that of his sister, his niece and her husband, 
with the auctioneer, Christopher Cock—the James Christie of 
the day. Mr. Morgan has the still better known interior 
The Lady’s Last Stake, painted in 1759 for Lord Charlemont, 
who paid 1001. for it, and in whose family it remained until 
1874; the history of the picture is told by Ireland, and additional 
particulars were revealed in the Charlemont Papers printed by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1891. Mr. John G. 
Johnson owns the historically interesting picture of Mrs. Butler, 
Oliver Goldsmith’s hostess or landlady. 

The Reynoldses may almost be counted by the score. Mr. 
Morgan has fine groups and single figures—Lady Betty Delmé 
and Children, painted in 1777 and engraved by Valentine Green ; 
Mrs. Payne-Gallwey and her son Charles, 1778—this lady was 
the daughter of James de Lancey, Governor-General of New 
York in 1753, and the picture thus has a distinct American 
interest ; George Viscount Malden and his sister Lady Elizabeth 
Capel, 1768; and those two delightful fancy pieces, Cupid as a 
Link ‘Boy, 1777, and Babes in the Wood, 1770—the last named 
bought from the artist by the then Viscount Palmerston. Mr. 
H, C. Frick has four—two three-quarter lengths, Lady Skipwith 
and Elizabeth Lady Taylor (once the property of the Earl of 
Egremont and more recently of M. Maurice Kann of Paris) ; and 
a Companion pair, each 30 by 25 inches, Sir G. H. Beaumont and 
Lady Margaret Beaumont, both of which were at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1883-84. 

Mr. Widener’s four Reynoldses include the lovely early 
whole-length of Lady Betty Hamilton (afterwards Countess of 
Derby) as a child, in a pinkish-patterned hoop dress cut low— 
an interesting reminder of the Hogarth period—with a posy of 
flowers in her hands—apparently another version, if not the same 
picture which Lord Normanton lent to the Old Masters in 1882. 
An unrecorded three-quarter length of Mrs. Siddons in white 
dress and black lace shawl, black velvet hat with white feathers ; 
one of Lady Grey, and another of Nelly O’ Brien are also in the 
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Widener collection. At Philadelphia also we shall find—aj 
Mr. McFadden’s—the famous portrait of Master Charles John 
Bunbury, the son of Henry William Bunbury the caricaturist 
and Catherine Horneck (Goldsmith’s ‘Little Comedy’). 
Reynolds is said to have been so fond of this portrait that he 
refused to deliver it when finished, but he made amends by 
bequeathing it to Mrs. Bunbury, in whose family it remained 
until it was sold at Christie’s in 1907. Mr. John G. Johnson 
possesses what appears to be Reynolds’s first ‘ scheme ’ for his 
well-known group of his friend Judge Dunning (Lord Ashburton) 
and his Sister, exhibited at the Grafton Gallery in 1909-10: in 
Mr. Johnson’s version the Judge only appears; he is seated at 
the spectator’s right, and a landscape is seen through the window 
to the left. There are two other Reynoldses in this collection— 
a portrait of the artist himself when about thirty years of age, 
and a most interesting study for the St. Petersburg picture, 
The Infant Hercules, for which the Empress Catherine paid 
1500 guineas and a gold snuff-box in 1788; the artist has intro- 
duced his own portrait into this sketch, in the centre of which 
he is represented as looking up at the affrighted centurion. In 
other American collections will be found the Reynolds portrait 
of John Julius Angerstein, painted in 1765, and at one time in 
the collection of Mr. W. Beattie of Glasgow, and the Lady 
Frances Finch (Countess of Dartmouth) lent by the Earl of 
Aylesford to the Grosvenor Gallery in 1889. 

Mr. Morgan’s Gainsboroughs may fittingly lead off a brief 
but by no means exhaustive enumeration of the works by that 
artist in America. The famous long-lost Duchess of Devonshire, 
which shares with the Mona Lisa the distinction of being the 
most written-about picture in the world, has only recently arrived 
in New York with Mr. Morgan’s other pictures. By a curious 
irony of fate her Grace, who was held in captivity in the undigni- 
fied ignominy of the false bottom of a travelling trunk in the 
States for some thirty years, has now once more and finally 
crossed the Atlantic, to hold her court and to receive homage in a 
country where she had for so long been a prisoner. The history 
of the portrait is told at length in the Catalogue Raisonné of 
Mr. Morgan’s pictures. His other Gainsboroughs include the 
three-quarter figure of Miss Evans, painted about 1785-87 ; the 
whole-length of Lady Gideon (afterwards Lady Eardley), whose 
beauty and virtue were told of in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1794, and whose portrait was painted about the time of her 
marriage in 1766; the three-quarter length of Mrs. Tennant, of 
Little Aston Hall, Stafford, and the superb Linley picture from 
Knole. vie K i% 

Mr. Frick’s most important Gainsborough is the whole-length 
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of Mrs. Bowater (called, with persistent inaccuracy, Lady Anne 
Duncombe, her half-sister), a picture which forms the subject 
of the somewhat highly-coloured chapter xlvii., entitled 
‘A Strange Purchase,’ in W. P. Frith’s Autobiography and 
Reminiscences, in which ‘the picture-dealer whom I shall call 
Stokes’ was the late Henry Graves of Pall Mall, and ‘Lord | 
—— ’ the seventh Earl of Chesterfield (who died in 1871). Mr. 
Frick also owns the portrait of Mrs. Hatchett which once 
belonged to Mr. A. Coats. Mr. Widener has three by the same 
artist, each a head-and-shoulders—Lord Darnley, which came 
from the family; The Hon. Mrs. Graham, of which the whole- 
length is now one of the glories of the National Gallery of Scot- 
land; and Mrs. McEwen. One of the most beautiful Gains- 
boroughs in America is Mr. J. H. McFadden’s three-quarter- 
length of Lady Rodney in low blue dress, exhibited by Lord 
Revelstoke at the Old Masters in 1890, and sold at Christie’s 
three years later. Mr. John G. Johnson has several Gains- 
boroughs, one a typically rich and luminous English landscape 
with a windmill, and a variant of the National Gallery Parish 
Clerk, in which he is represented holding a staff. Mrs. Simpson’s 
small but choice collection of French and English pictures in- 
cludes a portrait of Lady Eden; whilst Miss Caroline A. Hoare, 
Dorothea Lady Lethbridge (exhibited at the Old Masters in 1878), 
Edmund M. Pleydell, Mrs. Fitzherbert from the Earl Fortescue’s 
collection, and others, may be found in the possession of owners 
whose identities I am not in a position to reveal. 

Numerically there are probably as many or more Raeburns 
in the States as there are Sir Joshuas, although less than twenty 
years since Raeburn was undiscovered by the American. 
Reynoldses ‘ of sorts’ have been emigrating to the United States 
for over thirty years, but the ‘cult’ for Raeburn is of quite 
recent growth. Once set in, however, it extended with surprising 
vigour. If one firm—Messrs. Knoedler—can show a selection of 
two dozen from their own imports, one begins to wonder how 
many the score of other New York dealers might own up to 
having bought in England and distributed throughout the country. 
Raeburn’s market value in the last few years has been an irre- 
sistible attraction to those who have had the good fortune to 
inherit examples of his work; and 10,000l. or 20,0001. for a 
picture which originally cost 1001. or 2001. will successfully 
stifle the last qualms of family conscience. Mr. Morgan’s two 
examples—Lady Maitland, wife of the Captain of the Bellero- 
phon, and Miss Ross, afterwards the wife of George Bell, M.D. 
—are both now on loan with his other pictures at the Metropo- 
litan Museum, New York, and Mrs. Simpson’s delightful group 
of the Sons of David Monro Binning was in the Knoedler exhibi- 
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tion in January last. Mr. Frick has so far contented himself 
with one Raeburn, the portrait of Mrs. Cruikshank, of Langley 
Park; the companion portrait of the husband is in another New 
York collection. The finest of Mr. McFadden’s five Raeburns 
is the portrait of Master John Campbell of Saddell, a whole- 
length, which, with its powerful background, is reminiscent of 
Rembrandt ; the tragedy of the deaths of Master Saddell’s parents 
within a short time of each other is told in L. E. Landon’s poem 
The Dream. Mr. McFadden owns another excellent example of 
Raeburn’s boy portraits in Master Thomas Bisland ; and he also 
has the portrait of Sir Walter Scott, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy of 1831, by Raeburn’s successor in Scotch art, Sir J. 
‘Watson-Gordon. 

Romney’s attraction to American collectors is of old date, and 
both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Widener, among others, succumbed 
to his charms at a very early stage in their careers as collectors. 
Among Mr. Morgan’s Romneys are Mrs. Glyn, Lady Hamilton 
reading the ‘ Gazette’ (which the artist gave to his friend William 
Hayley, and which remained in the family of his legatees until 
1888), and the fine whole-length Mrs. Scott Jackson, afterwards 
Lady Broughton. Mr. Widener has owned for many years 4 
delightful early group of two sisters, whole-lengths, in a landscape ; 
whilst his more recent acquisitions include the well-known Mrs. 
Blair and William Petrie, an Anglo-Indian official. Mr. Frick 
possesses five Romneys, and in this respect his collection is the 
most important in the States. The splendid group of the Countess 
of Warwick and her two Children, and the bewitching Lady 
Hamilton as Nature (which once changed hands for 50l.!) are 
among them; as are also the whole-length Lady Milnes and 
the two smaller pictures of Mrs. Frances Harford from the 
Egremont Collection, and the less well-known Miss Hatton. Mr. 
McFadden has six examples of this master, the two most impor- 
tant of which are the three-quarter-lengths of Mrs. De Crespigny 
and Mrs. Crouch, the singer ; and it is curious to note that these 
two friends (the Bartolozzi engraving of Mrs. Crouch is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. De Crespigny) should, after the lapse of a century 
and a half, come together again in the New World in the same 
room, where they now almost face each other. Both sat to 
Romney within a few months of each other ; but while the artist 
was duly paid his 40 guineas for Mrs. De Crespigny’s picture he 
only got 51. on-account for Mrs. Crouch’s, with the result that 
the portrait was left on his hands, and after his death it added 
only another 54 guineas to the estate at the auction in 1807. A 
beautiful head of Mrs. Tickell, and those of the Rev. John 
Wesley and Mrs. Finch are also in the same collection. Mr. 
Thatcher M. Adams, of New York, among a few choice pictures, 
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sesses one of the several Romney portraits of Lieut.-General 
Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B:, and the much. more important 
group of Mrs. St. George and Child, which was at Christie’s 
twenty years ago. 

If one were called upon to name offhand three of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s masterpieces, probably the answer would be the early 
whole-length of Miss Farren (afterwards Countess of Derby) 
and the later portraits of Miss Croker and Lady Peel. The two 
first-named belong to Mr. Morgan, and the Lady Peel, after 
various wanderings and an action at law, found its way, via 
Paris, to Mr. Frick’s possession. Mr. Frick also possesses a 
portrait of the Marquise du Blaisel, of excellent quality, ascribed 
to Lawrence, but in a costume which suggests Chalon at his 
best, and a date about 1840. Miss West (Mrs. William Wood- 
gate), known as ‘ The Rose of Kent,’ Miss Nelthorpe, and Master 
Tucker are three Lawrences which belong to Mr. McFadden, 
who, in addition, owns one of the very best examples of G. H. 
Harlow I have ever seen—the group of Mrs. Weddell and three 
Children, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1816, 
and is worthy to rank with Lawrence at his best; Mr. Adams’s 
whole-length Lawrence of Master Arbuthnot with a Big Dog 
is unrecorded in Sir Walter Armstrong’s book on that artist. 

Lawrence’s greatest rival, John Hoppner, is represented in 
most American collections, chiefly by very fine examples. Mr. 
Morgan, for instance, has the superb group of the Godsal 
Children, so well known from Young’s mezzotint published 
under the title of The Setting Sun; whilst Mr. Widener owns the 
equally fine group of the artist’s own children which was en- 
graved by James Ward. Mr. Frick’s portrait of Miss Byng is 
an excellent ‘head and shoulders’; Mr. McFadden has two of 
the same size—Mrs. Hoppner and Miss Stamper. 

This very summary notice of the richness of American collec- 
tions in Early English pictures may be fittingly rounded off with 
a hurried glance at the examples of Turner and Constable to 
be found in the States. Both artists are represented in nearly 
every important collection. Mr. John G. Johnson has over a 
score of sketches and finished works by Constable, mostly of 
Hampstead Heath and views in the Stour district; one, and 
only one, is a portrait signed and dated 1808—a three-quarter 
figure of a boy in black coat. The three finest Constables in 
America are probably Mr. Morgan’s Scene on the River Stour: 
The White Horse, painted in 1819, engraved by David Lucas, 
and reproduced times out of number; Mr. McFadden’s The Lock, 
which was exhibited at the Salon in Paris in 1827, and which 
was for over forty years in Mr. E. A. Leatham’s collection at 
Miserden Park—a pellucid landscape typical of our English 
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summer scenery of alternate showers and sunshine; and Mr, 
Frick’s Salisbury Cathedral, 1826, which realised such an enor. 
mous price at the S. G. Holland sale in 1908 ; it has been etched 
by Brunet Debaines, and is similar to a version at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

Mr. Johnson’s principal Turner is the Winchester Cross, 
believed to be the artist’s earliest work of any note; it formed 
the subject of a notice in the Burlington Magazine some years 
since. The best known of Mr. Morgan’s three Turners is The 
Depositing of Giovanni Bellint’s Three Pictures in the Redentore, 
Venice, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1841, and lent by 
Mr. Morgan to the Paris Exhibition-of 1900. Mr. McFadden 
has one of the artist’s several views of The Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament ; Mr. Widener owns three—a View on the 
Grand Canal, Venice, and, by way of extreme comparison, one 
of Coaling on the Thames, the third being a sea piece, called 
perhaps locally, Braving the Waves. Mr. Frick’s three Turners 
are all famous pictures: the Mortlake Terrace: Early Summer 
Morning, 1826, is unquestionably one of Turner’s masterpieces 
of this period ; like the Constable, it came from the 8. G. Holland 
sale, after having passed through the Sam Mendel and James 
Price collections; Antwerp: Van Goyen looking for a Subject 
was in the Royal Academy of 1833, and was purchased from the 
artist by Mr. E. Bicknell ; whilst the third, Fishing Boats enter- 
ing Calais Harbour, dating from about 1803, until recently 
belonged to Mr. Archibald Coats. 

A few words may, in conclusion, be devoted to the most 
forceful figure in the annals of American art collecting. The 
late Mr. J. P. Morgan was the first great collector to divert the 
taste of his compatriots from the showy and ephemeral pictures 
of European artists of the later decades of the last century. The 
three folio volumes of Strahan’s Art Treasures in America give 
a good view of American tastes in the matter of pictures when 
Mr. Morgan began collecting. With him price was of little 
consequence so long as he got the finest things ; and the example 
he set quickly found imitators who far exceeded him in the matter 
of big prices. He bought little of recent years, but his example 
was the regeneration of American taste in art collecting. 


W. Roserts. 























THE MAIN CURRENTS OF 
CONTEMPORARY MEDICAL THOUGHT 


Tue International Medical Congress which recently held its 
sittings in London will be memorable for fhe large attendance 
of members, the number of nationalities represented, the excel- 
lence of the organisation, the range, importance, and interest of 
the subjects discussed, and the cordiality and fraternal spirit 
which animated the proceedings. It will be memorable, also, 
for the abounding hospitality which London showered upon her 
guests. Highly significant was the widespread interest excited 
by the proceedings of the Congress, and the detailed and accurate 
reports furnished by the lay press. It was made abundantly 
clear that the achievements of medical science and its expanding 
outlook have captured the popular imagination and aroused the 
popular sympathy. As Professor Harvey Cushing remarked in 
his eloquent address to the Congress : 

Medicine no longer, even as a practising profession, is looked upon as 
uncommunicative, consulting in the back room as though it had something 
to conceal from patient or family, for in the individual case the family, 
and in the general case the public, are not only awakened, but are suffi- 
ciently interested and informed to come into an open consultation and to 
share in the struggle against disease. 


Dr. A. L. Soresi went even farther. According to him, 


There will never be real preventive medicine, not even in respect of infec- 
tious diseases, if the medical profession is left alone in the fight. The only 
way of attaining success is to have the co-operation of every intelligent 
person. Everyone should know what diseases are and how to fight them. 
People should be taught to study medical questions just as they are taught 
to read and write. 


The time seems passing when it was deemed right and politic 
that medical knowledge should be the exclusive possession of 
the medical profession. It is realised that if Parliament, muni- 
cipal authorities, and charitable agencies ate to move on the right 
lines of scientific progress they must possess some familiarity 
with the principles of hygiene and sanitation, of preventive and 
curative medicine. To the well-worn gibe that ‘a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing’ it may be fairly retorted that no 
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learning may be more dangerous still. Half or more than half 
of the evils which afflict humanity are the result of ignorance 
rather than of natural depravity or evil intention. Knowledge 
does not necessarily confer good-will, but without it good-will 
must remain feeble and inefficient. Accordingly, it may serve 
some useful purpose if we attempt, in the light of the proceedings 
of the recent Congress, to define, without entering into technical 
details, some of the main currents of contemporary medical 
thought, to inquire whither those currents are tending, and what 
sort of freightage they bear upon their bosom. 

Perhaps the first reflexion which the proceedings of the 
Congress suggests is the seal which the hand of time has affixed 
to the name and fame of Pasteur and Lister, the two most out- 
standing figures of the previous Congress in London, that of the 
year 1881. During the recent proceedings their names were in 
the mouths of many speakers, and were never mentioned without 
reverence and applause. Time and the progress of science have 
but emphasised the magnitude of their contribution to medicine 
and surgery, and placed their achievements upon an ever higher 
pedestal. Falstaff boasted that he was not only witty himself 
but the cause of wit in others, and of Pasteur and Lister it may 
be affirmed that not only was their own personal achievement 
great, but that they laid foundations upon which the whole 
structure of modern medical science has been erected. Pasteur 
has had as his lineal heirs Koch and Behring, Roux and Metch- 
nikoff, Manson and Ross, Smith and Kitasato, Ehrlich and 
Rogers—to mention a few out of many ; while Lister can reckon 
amongst his followers every surgeon in the civilised world. 
Whatever developments may await medical science, it is certain 
that the work of Pasteur and Lister will never be undone or need 
to be done over again, but will shine with increasing lustre to 
‘the last syllable of recorded time.’ 

The next most significant feature of the Congress was the ten- 
dency towards a rapprochement between medicine and surgery 
which made itself evident. The old boundary lines between the 
two branches of the medical art—the external and the internal, 
the manipulative and the medicinal—have long ceased to possess 
any real relevance, but their practical obsolescence was never s0 
clearly signalised as during the recent discussions. This obso- 
lescence in no way implies that the physician is to become a 
surgeon or the surgeon a physician. Rather it involves the 
adoption by each branch of the medical art of what is best in 
the other; the physician borrowing from surgery the exploring 
needle, the trocar, the aspirator, the transfusion apparatus, the 
hypodermic syringe, the stomach-pump, the gastroscope, the 
sigmoidoscope, the cystoscope ; while surgery, no longer content 
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with exploratory operations, or the crude doctrine of ‘ go in and 
see,’ studies all the most refined methods of diagnosis, and calls 
to its aid all the aetiological and pathological data which medicine 
has to offer. The operating neurologist, as distinct from the 
surgeon depending for his procedure upon the help of the special- 
ist in nervous diseases, is a significant link between the two great 
departments of the ars medica, and is one of the latest and most 
necessary products of medical evolution. The large part which 
surgery now occupies in dealing with diseases of the abdominal 
cavity throws upon the surgeon the onus of keeping himself fully 
abreast of the latest medical knowledge relating to the stomach, 
the liver, the gall-bladder, the spleen, the bowels, and the 
kidneys. It will be well for the medical art when the physician 
and the surgeon, without either unduly encroaching upon the 
province of the other, learn to appreciate the correlative and 
complementary point of view, when the physician thinks surgi- 
cally and the surgeon thinks medically. 

The recognition of the expanding field of medical thought and 
action, and the enlarging responsibilities of the medical practi- 
tioner, was a feature of the Congress. This was the substance of 
the remarkable discourses addressed to the Congress by Dean 
Inge and Bishop Ryle. The former spoke as follows : 

The doctors have much to teach us: I am going to urge very respectfully 
in the course of this sermon that they do not make their voices heard quite 
enough. In their private practice they have to a large extent succeeded 
to some of the functions of the medieval priests. It is they who now hear 
the confessions of anxious and conscience-stricken penitents; it is they 
who prescribe dietary disciplines and various quaint penances; it is they 
who send people on pilgrimages to distant lands. Moreover, owing to 
the state of neglect into which the art of spiritual therapeutics has fallen 
in Protestant countries, the physician usually knows more than the clergy- 
man about the real springs of action, the secret causes of sin and sorrow, 
the subtle and delicate influences by which soul and body affect each other, 
the mysterious and melancholy trammels of morbid heredity, and the 
unrecognised heroism of struggles against it. To him, and not always to 
the clergyman, are known the storm and stress which often accompany the 
beginning and sometimes the end of the sexual life, the nervous instability, 
which may show itself in mental depression, in foolish and violent partisan- 
ship, in loss of natural affection, and in many obscure ways. In short, 
when a physician of the soul preaches to physicians of the body he is 
presuming to instruct those who probably know more of his own trade than 
he does himself. 


Bishop Ryle spoke in a similar strain, and was of opinion that 
medical men did not always make a full use of their opportunities. 

The medical profession will do well to ponder such admoni- 
tions coming from such influential quarters. It does not aspire 
to priestly functions. It does not admire or seek to emulate the 
traditions of sacerdotalism. But it may need a reminder that it 
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does not do its full duty if it attends only to the physical and 
the material, that the influence of mind on body is becoming 
more and more recognised, and that behind the wounded limb 
or the diseased organ there lie ‘the abysmal depths of person- 
ality.’ All the greatest practitioners of medicine, the Gulls, the 
Pagets, the Aclands, have possessed the power of piercing below 
the surface, of visualising the unseen and the intangible, and 
dealing not merely with the patient but with the man or the 
woman. Professor Chauffard, in his admirable and philosophic 
address to the Congress, touched this problem from a different 
point of view. He reminded us that Hippocrates taught the need 
of studying the body as a whole, and that Plato in the Charmides 
affirmed that ‘it is impossible to cure a part without the whole.’ 
Specialisation, rendered absolutely indispensable by the progress 
and increasing complexity of the medical art, has as its peculiar 
danger the possibility of a too concentrated contemplation of one 
organ and the neglect of the broader view. The good clinician 
will endeavour fo study his patient as a whole, will correct the 
indications afforded by one organ by the indications afforded by 
another, will be watchful for general and constitutional data, 
and in attending to the physical will not forget the psychical. 
From the pathological side the most outstanding features of 
the Congress were the widening import given to the infective 
hypothesis, the increasing significance of internal secretions, and 
the great results which have accrued from the successful study 
of parasitology. ‘The general conception of ‘toxaemia’ has 
dominated medical science in recent years. Progress has con- 
sisted in isolating the ‘toxins,’ in determining their. nature, 
origin, and seat, and in studying their immediate and remote 
effects. In all these particulars the Congress of 1913 marks an 
enormous advance upon that of 1881. Bacteriology has made 
vast strides, and one by one a large number of infective diseases 
have yielded up their secret. But the ‘search for the microbe,’ 
so necessary and indispensable and prosecuted with such energy 
and success in recent years, is now seen to be only one half of 
the problem, and not always the more important half. Questions 
of proclivity and immunity, considerations both of stock and 
strain, on the one hand, and of environment on the other, the 
mechanisms of resistance to bacterial infection—these problems 
are rising more and more into view, and are raising issues of 
which at present we can only imperfectly anticipate the solution. 
But the general infective hypothesis stands firm, and receives 
ever-widening illustration. Pneumonia and infantile paralysis 
certainly, acute rheumatism probably, are added to the diseases 
of infective causation, while many obscure conditions of dyscrasia 
or malnutrition are being traced to septic foci in mouth, throat, 
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naso-pharynx, middle ear, frontal sinuses, gall-bladder, kidney 
or urethra. Such results are a solid gain to medicine. They 
permit a direct attack upon the foci of disease and in many cases 
their ready extirpation. 

The wonderful accession of knowledge on the subject of 
internal secretions since the days of Claude Bernard and Brown- 
Séquard received ample recognition at the Congress. In no 
department of medicine do we seem to get a deeper insight into 
the mysterious arcana of nature than here. The striking success 
of the treatment of thyroid insufficiency is one of the most 
brilliant chapters in the history of medicine. Now attention is 
directed to the pancreas, the supra-renal bodies, the spleen and 
the pituitary gland. While no therapeutic triumph comparable 
with that obtained in connexion with myxoedema has so far 
attended these researches, there has ‘been real progress in the 
knowledge of function, and it is reasonable to hope that progress 
in treatment will presently follow. 

The developments of parasitology, the discovery of the micro- 
organisms of malaria, yellow fever, dysentery, and sleeping sick- 
ness, the regeneration of such plague-stricken areas as Cuba, 
Panama, Western Africa, and the Philippines are among the 
greatest triumphs of modern medicine. The practical importance 
of the discoveries in this department is altogether incalculable, 
and happily so manifest as to receive instant and world-wide 
recognition. The sanitarian has become the indispensable ally of 
the statesman and the administrator. The victory over the 
plagues of nature is seen to be well within the competence of man 
—a. victory conditional only upon patient research, vigorous 
administration, and adequate financial resources. 

Few subjects more important and none more obscure occu- 
pied the attention of the Congress than that of anaphylaxis. The 
acute differences of opinion which the discussion on this subject 
evoked aré a measure of its intrinsic difficulty. We are still 
without any definite key to the explanation of fhe extraordinary 
sensitising of the organism to protein poisons which constitutes 
the anaphylactic shock. The symptoms—fever reaction, dilata- 
tion of the lungs, death with typical convulsions—are variously 
explained as an extreme case of infection, as depending upon an 
increase in the coagulability of the blood, and as due to the 
development of something in the nature of a ferment. The sub- 
ject, which has exfremely important bearings for the physician, 
remains in a very unsettled state, but the lines of inquiry are 
clearly marked out. 

The arrangement whereby one of the general addresses was 
delivered by Mr. Bateson on the subject of ‘ Heredity’ was a 
fitting recognition by the Congress of the growing importance of 
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the new science of genetics, or eugenics, to employ Galton’s term. 
No one who has given this subject any serious attention will 
deny its importance, and those persons, unhappily somewhat 
numerous, who make merry regarding a department of science 
of which they do not understand the rudiments might be fittingly 
advised to spare their wit and improve their knowledge. As 
Goethe truly says, ‘ Wir sind gewéhnt dass die Menschen ver- 
héhnen was sie nicht verstehen.’ It is no exaggeration to affirm, 
as Mr. Bateson affirms, that ‘to the penetrating foresight of 
Francis Galton it was evident long ago that these aspects of 
physiology must one day become one of the chief preoccupations 
of reflecting minds.’ The experiments of Mendel, long lost to 
the world but happily disinterred after many days, 


have given to genetic science a position paramount among the branches of 
physiology, showing that in accurate genetic analysis a means is given not 
merely of elucidating the inter-relations of parent and offspring—the imme- 
diate object of our investigations—but of contributing also to a right 
interpretation of various special problems of pathology and of anthropology, 
perhaps, also, to a true understanding of the course of human history, and 
certainly to the direction and control of the destinies of mankind. 


The essence of Mendelian descent is thus formulated by Mr. 
Bateson : 

It is, first, that in great measure the properties of organisms are due to 
the presence of distinct, detachable elements, separately transmitted in 
heredity ; and, secondly, that the parent cannot pass on to offspring an 
element—and consequently the corresponding property-—which it does not 
itself possess. 


Of conditions showing dominant descent the speaker enumerated 
various cutaneous affections, pre-senile cataract, night-blindness, 
retinitis pigmentosa, angio-neurotic oedema, Huntingdon’s 
chorea, ptosis, some forms of spastic paralysis and of myo- 
atrophy. Paralysis agitans and feeble-mindedness are probably 
cases of ‘ recessives.’ When both parents are feeble-minded they 
have no normal children. Descent of sex-limited types is seen 
in the case of colour-blindness, haemophilia, and some of the 
forms of nystagmus. Mr. Bateson has no doubt that the increase 
of insanity is due to the fact that ‘the whole force of modern 


science and legislation has hitherto been exercised in the preser-. 


vation of defective strains in our midst.’ He approves of the 
Mental Deficiency Bill as a wise instalment of reform, but 
‘cannot hear without disquietude of the violent measures that 
are being adopted in the United States with similar objects.’ 
There seems little danger of any precipitate action by this 
country in this field of legislation. England will not hasten to 
follow the hazardous lead of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
Rather, in true British style, will she slowly ‘ muddle through’ 
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to some legislative reform without too much regard for scientific 
theory or the opinions of experts. It is not the British way to 
confront some difficult biological or sociological problem by a 
careful sifting of evidence, a clear enunciation of doctrine, and 
a fearless application of principle. Tentative advance, a dis- 
position to compromise, an eye to practical results, a tincture of 
pragmatism, seem to be in the marrow of our bones. But the 
sleepy British intellect is gradually waking up to a hesitating 
recognition of the very obvious truth that the wholesale breeding 
of defectives is not good racial business. Eugenics, which to 
many not very wise or very well-informed people seems a fad 
and an obsession, is really a far-seeing movement towards a new 
standard of sex-hygiene and racial providence. It has lived 
through the stage of ridicule, and is entering upon the stage of 
fruition and fulfilment. 

Closely related to the problems of genetics is another problem 
which occupied a large measure of the attention of the Congress, 
viz. that of venereal disease. The subject is one not easily 
discussed in the lay press or before lay audiences, but there are 
signs that the public conscience is awaking with regard to it, 
and that the veil of concealment which a false modesty has drawn 
over one of the greatest of our social sores is about to be with- 
drawn. This is eminently a case where it may be truly said 
‘Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak.’ The 
evil in question is great and clamant. It is a personal, 
domestic and social scourge. It involves the innocent with the 
guilty and blights the babe in the womb. There was general 
agreement at the Congress that the police regulation of prostitu- 
tion has everywhere been a failure—a very satisfactory admission 
for this country, which many years ago deliberately rejected 
this policy in the face of much opposition. Opinion at the 
Congress seemed to incline towards the following conclusions, 
viz. (1) That more publicity and more frank discussion of the 
subject of venereal disease are necessary. (2) That the control 
of these affections is a matter for the sanitary and not for the 
police authorities. (3) That some scheme of confidential notifica- 
tion should be devised. (4) That ample provision, either free or 
at a nominal charge, should be provided for the treatment of 
these affections. (5) That the youth of both sexes should be 
instructed on this subject and warned of the hideous evils which 
attend irregular sexual indulgence. 

Many observers are of opinion thaf the ravages of venereal 
disease at the present day are much less severe than in former 
days. This may be true, but the data for a just comparison 
between former times and our own age are in this department 
peculiarly difficult of correct appraisement. One speaker affirmed 
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that in Paris venereal disease, taking account of the nervous 
system, viscera and vascular system, is second only to tubercu- 
losis as @ cause of death. Any slackness in dealing with this 
question on the ground of its dwindling importance would be 
quite indefensible. Vigorous measures are all the more incum- 
bent upon civilised nations since Professor Ehrlich has, by 
general consent, placed a new and potent remedy—salvarsan— 
in our hands. Whatever may be finally determined as to the 
limitations of this medicament, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it possesses a considerable degree of efficacy. 

The success of preventive medicine during the last three 
decades was the theme of the remarkable address of Mr. John 
Burns to the Congress at its concluding general meeting. The 
President of the Local Government Board, whose sympathy 
with medical opinion and ordered scientific progress deserves 
grateful recognition, had a pleasing tale to unfold. A falling 
death-rate ; the practical disappearance of typhus fever ; enteric 
fever reduced to one third; tuberculosis reduced to one half; 
small-pox, scarlet fever, diarrhoea and dysentery materially con- 
ttolled—such are a few of the landmarks of progress since the 
London Congress of 1881. 


If we take the whole of the thirty-two years 1881 to 1912 and consider 
the saving of life during this period [said Mr. Burns] the figures are truly 
colossal. During these thirty-two years, in England and Wales 17,083,751 
deaths occurred. Had the relatively high death-rates of 1871-80 continued 
during each of these thirty-two years with the populations of each of these 
years 3,942,000 more deaths would have occurred than were actually 
experienced. 

As regards enteric fever ‘ explosive epidemics of this disease are 
nearly always caused by specific excremental contamination of 
a public water-supply or of a milk-supply’; ‘with the more 
accurate knowledge of the methods of spread of enteric fever 
it became clear that the nursing of enteric fever under the home 
conditions of the poor involved further spread of the disease; 
and to the use of isolation hospitals must be ascribed a large 
share in the realised reduction of enteric fever, as also of typhus 
fever.’ Other sources of infection enumerated by the speaker 
were the existence of ‘ carrier cases,’ and contaminated shell-fish, 
especially mussels and oysters. Mr. Burns thinks ‘ there is reason 
to expect that enteric fever will ere long be known in fully- 
civilised countries, like typhus fever, scurvy and leprosy, as in 
the main an historical curiosity.’ In this connexion it may be 
noted that some important evidence was laid before the Congress 
in favour of anti-typhoid preventive inoculation. The vast im- 
provement which is taking place in this and other countries with 
regard to tuberculosis is now a matter of common knowledge. 
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Mr. Burns traces this advance to improvements in housing, 
progress in general social conditions, higher nutrition, greater 
cleanliness, diminution of spitting, and increase of institutional 
treatment. It is gratifying to have it recorded that whereas in 
London in 1881 only 20.8 per cent. of deaths from all causes 
occurred in institutions, this number had risen to 41.3 per cent. 
in 1910. The enormous relief which this involves to the homes 
of the people can be readily conceived. Another very important 
deduction from the statistics of these years is the rapid diminu- 
tion in the consumption of alcohol in hospital practice. In 1862 
the patients occupying 2254 beds in seven metropolitan hospitals 
consumed alcoholic liquids to the value of 7712I.; in 1902 the 
amount spent in connexion with 2309 beds in the same hospitals 
was 29251. It is probable that the figures for the present year 
would show an even greater reduction. Alcohol is rapidly ceasing 
to be a routine remedy for any disease either in hospital or private 
practice. It is reserved for special cases and for emergencies, 
and even thus it is used with increasing parsimony. 

In the field of psychological medicine the subjects which 
most engaged the attention of the Congress were the increase of 
insanity and the methods of psycho-analysis, the latter specially 
associated with the name of Professor Freud. The former is a 
vexed question, about which it is premature to dogmatise. The 
influence of the supposed ‘ increased pressure’ of modern lifé, of 
alcohol and other poisons, and of genetic causes—inter-breeding 
and breeding from degenerate stocks—is differently appraised 
by various authorities. The influence of the last-mentioned 
factor is becoming more widely recognised. Of Freud’s theories 
it may be said that psycho-analysis is a sound method, but that 
it is a great error to confine it to the facts of sexual history. 

The history of medicine received for the first time a section 
to itself at the late Congress—a just recognition of the value of 
the past records of the medical art. There.could be few better 
correctives of much of the crude theorising and cruder practice 
which still prevail than a reverent study of the pages of 
Hippocrates. 

A general confidence of therapeutic outlook characterised the 
proceedings of the Congress. In view of the value of such 
recent additions to the medical armamentarium as salvarsan, 
diphtheritic anti-toxin, and atoxyl it is felt that any pessimism 
regarding the potentialities of medicine may be safely discounted. 
Tuberculin and vaccine therapy have their warm adherents but 
excite wide divergencies of opinion. The Réntgen-rays and 
radium have added new weapons to the armoury of medicine. 
The Congress gave an emphatic pronouncement upon the 


need for freedom of experimental inquiry, and the dangers 
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corisequent upon, undue legislative interference. Lord Morley, 
‘in his speech at the inaugural banquet, reminded his hearers of 
the increasing humanitarian spirit of the age, and it is probable 
that this spirit is part of the explanation of such opposition to 
the use of animals for experiment as still exists. But it might 
be wished that such humanitarianism, which must always be 
treated with respect, exhibited a juster sense of proportion, a 
sounder appreciation of real moral values. While sport is eagerly 
pursued, warmly applauded and rarely criticised, while countless 
animals are annually slaughtered for mere amusement and 
without any precautions for the prevention of unnecessary 
cruelty, the public conscience which is shocked by the use of 
animals for experimental purposes, for the advance of science 
and the acquisition of knowledge, often as beneficial to the 
animals themselves as to man, may be fairly asked to re-adjust 
itself. When Charles Darwin was examined before the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection in 1875 he declared that cruelty 
‘deserves detestation and abhorrence,’ but the same great man 
in a letter written to a private friend in the same year recorded 
his conviction that ‘ physiology can progress only by experiments 
on living animals,’ and in another letter he said “No one, 
unless he is grossly ignorant of what science has done for man- 
kind, can entertain any doubt of the incalculable benefits which 
will hereafter be derived from physiology, not only by man 
but by the lower animals.’ It is impossible to go behind these 
statements. 

Perhaps the most significant note of the recent Congress was 
that of the essential unity and solidarity of medicine. More 
than 7000 representatives and twenty-five nationalities meeting 
in fraternal and cordial intercourse constitute an inspiring 
spectacle. Medicine owns no boundaries of place or nationality, 
no divisions of race or creed, no barriers of colour or language. 
It has no concern with Pan-Germanism or Pan-Slavism or the 
‘Yellow Peril.’ Differences it has—differences of doctrine and 
practice—because on many subjects science has not yet spoken 
the final word, but its appeal is to one tribunal—that of observa- 
tion, experience and experiment; it has one object—the dis- 
covery of truth, and the relief of human suffering ; it has one 
badge of fellowship—honest work for the good of mankind. 


J. A. Linpsay. 
Belfast. 





MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 


Tue human beings are just like houses. When we are born we 
have nothing in our brain, though we certainly have our own 
Nature and instincts which we have inherited from generation 
after generation. These natures and instincts are like the shape 
and size of houses. Whatever may be the shape, or however 
large may be the size, the inside is absolutely empty. Then by 
seeing or by hearing or by feeling the surrounding things, all 
these memories are getting into our brain. ‘Therefore the 
memories are just like the furniture. When we get some furni- 
tures, we arrange them in the house conveniently according to 
the shape and size of the house, so we arrange all our memories 
according to our nature and instinct. This arrangement is called 
‘Tmagination.’ 

As we need many furnitures in our houses, so we need as 
many memories as possible in our brains, and in our early life 
when ‘ the houses’ are empty, we can put in comparatively large 
numbers of memories through our five senses. And these are 
absolutely pure memories. These pure memories are. limited, 
though there are varieties in the number (I mean some can have 
more than others), just as you can not put in more furnitures than 
your house can hold. When we pass some certain period of our 
life, the pure memory ceases and our memory becomes that of 
comparative and logical. 

For instance, suppose a flying machine is passing above our 
heads. Little babies would ask ‘What is it?’ ‘It is a flying 
machine.’ Then the flying machine itself in all will get into 
their memories as a ‘ Flying Machine.’ Elder people are different. 
When they see a flying machine, they immediately begin to com- 
pare it with something which is already stocked in their 
memories. They would say ‘ Oh, its shape is just like dragon-fly 
or bird’s, and its size is same with boat, etc. etc.’ In that way 
they remember everything, and in case they have not enough 
stocked memories to compare with they will easily forget. There- 
fore I always say you must not neglect to stock your memories 
while you are young. The pure memories are practically your 
own capital which you are going to invest in your future. 
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Now then what I call ‘ Logical Memory’ is this: suppose 
we have seen a large building and it had hundreds windows. We 
might not be able to remember each of them as they looked to us, 
But only if we observed its style of the architecture—Corinthian 
or Gothic or Renaissance or Baroque or Modern—we could easily 
judge that each window should be so and so, and thus we put 
the picture of every window into our memories much quicker 
than those who are ignorant of architecture and try to remember 
every one with their pure memories. Fortunately we are born in 
this civilised century, and are receiving immense benefits from 
those scientists who have classified every branch of the Nature— 
such as Botany, Zoology, Natural History, etc. etc. The Sciences 
are indeed the Longitudes and Latitudes on the Sphere of our 
brain. 

Although there may be some differences in the brain of the 
different races, the contrast between East and West comes from 
our different education rather than the different qualities of our 
brain. Just let us observe how the children of East and West 
are attaining the memory. There is nothing greater in contrast 
between the two than our writing and reading. The Westerner 
gets the memory mostly from his ears, while the Easterner gets 
it more from his eyes. The English language has only twenty- 
six letters in the alphabet. When the English children learn 
these very easy and simple letters with their eyes they need not 
to use their eyes any longer. I have observed how they learn 
the spelling at the English nursery or grammar school. The 
teacher would ask the children ‘How do you spell Boy?’ The 
children answer ‘ B-O-Y boy.’ Thus they learn all the spellings 
from their ears. Of course there are some exceptional irregu- 
larities in the English spelling, there are some systematical rules 
according to the pronunciation. Therefore what I call ‘the 
Pure Memory ’ is only twenty-six letters of the alphabet and a 
few rules, and all the rest of their memory is that which I call 
‘ Logical.’ fe 

Then I also observed how the English children recite essays 
or poetries. They look at the book just for one glance, then they 
put down the book on the desk and recite the writing with their 
feeling. They begin to study histories, literature, and sciences 
comparatively in early age, and the memories which they get 
from these studies are only the facts, and they never think of 
the shapes of letters at this stage. 

The education for the Oriental children is not so. Although 
we have forty-seven letters in the Alphabet in Japan, we mix 
the Chinese characters as well in our writings. In the Chinese 
writing, each character represents words. They are pictures and 
not the sign of pronunciation. Therefore there are millions 
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characters, and we have to remember every one of them. Some 
Chinese characters are as simple as the English alphabet, but 
some are extraordinarily difficult. You may be surprised if I 
tell you some times we have more than thirty strokes of brush 
for a single character. To learn thousands of those complicated 
characters, we start our education at the Grammar school from 
six year old to fourteen years of age, and yet most of us do not 
finish studying all the characters we have. Of course we have 
Histories, Sciences, etc. during the Grammar school course. 
But the teachers always tell the children ‘ Pay your. utmost 
attention to the shapes of each character and try to remember 
them.’ Besides that, we have a special penmanship lesson. It 
is not only to learn the shape of characters, but to learn the 
handling of brushes. The art of writing in Japan or China is 
just as much as the art of painting. Its taste is absolutely 
infinitive. As such is the education for the Eastern children, 
we get the tremendous power of memory from our eyes. And all 
these memories are what I call the pure memories. This training 
gives more advantage to us than the Western scholars to become 
artists. For we have much stronger power to remember every 
small detail of the Nature which we observe to paint. However, 
it is very often the case that the Orientals go too deeply to train 
the memories from the eyes only, and neglect to train the other 
part of the brain. Its result becomes very peculiar indeed. 

When I open the books (Japanese or Chinese books usually), 
whole page looks to me just like the landscapes. If you saw 
the natural view you would observe, here is a house, there are 
trees and the sea beyond the hill, etc. etc.; so it is with me 
when I look at the pages of books. Here is the name of man 
with most complicated characters, there is the date in simple 
lefter and so on. Such comes into my memory, and the meaning 
of the writing becomes the second question. I have the full 
memories of all the books I learnt when I was a child. If my 
English friends ask me the Japanese history, first of all I open 
some certain pages of the history in my mental picture, and 
recollect all those landscape-like pages to read, then I give its 
accounts to my friends. If you ask me who was the first Mikado 
of Japan, I would answer you ‘Jimmu.’ Only the shapes of 
the letters—‘ Jimmu’—comes to my mind and his personality 
comes far later on. 

This peculiar result of book-reading seems to be quite common 
and natural to most Oriental scholars. Therefore some ancient 
Chinese philosopher said ‘If you read several thousand books 
and have no imaginary power to digest them, it is worse than 
not reading a single book.’ To avoid that peculiar result of only 
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remembering the pages, we have two ways to learn the books in 
our schoo] in Japan. 

One is Sodok and the other is Koshak. Sodok means ‘ Plain 
reading,’ by which we learn the shapes of letters. Koshak means 
‘ Explaining the meaning ’ by which the teachers give the verbal 
lectures with colloquial dialogue. (By the way, the Japanese 
writings are quite different from our daily conversational! words, 
although quite lately they began to write as they speak.) It 
seems to me the English education is simpler, because, as I said 
before, you have only twenty-six letters in your alphabet to 
remember and as your writing is same with your speaking 
language. If you read the histories, the memory of its main 
facts must come directly into your brain and intermarry with 
your own imagination at once. Certainly I approve that very 
much. But I must plead that the Japanese way is not quite 
disadvantageous only. The reason is when we are merely chil- 
dren, our knowledge and our wisdom are so little, and we often 
imagine the things in quite wrong way. When the wrong 
imagination once intermarries with your memory, it is very 
difficult for you to put it into the right way again even if you 
find that you are wrong in your later life. We have saying in 
Japan—‘ The first comer always becomes the most autocratic 
host in our brains,’ or ‘The memory of three year old child will 
remain until he gets a hundred years of age.’ Those narrow- 
minded religious people or philosophers are generally the victims 
of this stubborn and stupid autocratic host in their brains. They 
stick to their own opinion—quite wrong one !—they never listen 
to any others. I have found out these hopeless victims more 
among the people who have only twenty-six or less word 
alphabets! Now let me tell you my experiences in the early life. 
I started to study the human Philosophy of Confucius, Laotze, 
ete. quite early—only seven or eight years old. I tried hard to 
understand all. But of course it was impossible. I have 
swallowed down only those parts which I could digest quite safely 
and soundly, and about the other difficult parts I used to ask my 
father. He always smiled and said ‘Don’t be in hurry. You 
will understand them some day—read, read and read. You shall 
complete the greater part in your later life.’ So I used to recite 
the books and put the ‘ negatives ’ of every page intomy memory 
just as the photographer keeps the negative in a box while he 
is travelling. My father’s prophecy has come true. It was not 
until a few years ago that I have developed those negatives, and 
even now I have still many undeveloped negatives—such as 
‘The Revelation’ of St. John is among them. I am only too 
thankful that I received the Japanese training, by which I can 
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stock all the undeveloped negatives in my brain, and which I 
am hoping to develop when the time comes. 

Shall I mention a few more contrasts about book-reading 
between East and West? You Westerners generally read the 
book silently, because your intention is only to know the meaning 
of its contents. The Japanese scholars always like to read books 
loudly. Because they want to enjoy their eyes by seeing those 
complicated picture-like letters and at the same time to enjoy 
its euphony through their ears. This habit has become. quite 
instinct to the Japanese. There are many Japanese scholars 
who prefer reading the English books loudly too, 

When I was in the American Missionary School we had the 
spelling lessons. Our American teachers wanted to train the 
boys by the ear as all the Western schools do. But we refused 
that and insisted to write the words down on the slates. Because 
we could not remember the spellings unless we saw the letters 
through our eyes. Even now if I hear people’s names or some 
new words through my ears, I can never remember them. Per- 
haps I am one of the extremity of ‘basket-ear.’ ‘ Basket-ear’ 
is a Japanese slang. If you put water into a basket the water 
will leak through at once and you cannot carry it to any distance. 
On the other hand, I frankly think we Japanese have far better 
memory through the eyes than most Western people. I myself 
have studied the universal maps when I was a mere child, but the 
memory of a quarter century ago is so vivid that I can draw 
them from it now. Or, as I said before, I can see almost every 
page of the books I read when I was a boy. And it is not difficult 
for me to paint the view of Rome where I was some five years 
ago. Thus the way memory enters into our brain differs between 
the East and West all through our respective training in our 
earlier life. 

Memories alone are quite dead things. However numerous 


Memories one may have, if he has no imaginations, he is no more 


than an Encyclopaedia. The world may provide a bookshelf for 
him to live in. That is quite enough. But now let me talk 
about more lively people who have Imagination. If the memories 
are the artist’s paints, the Imaginations are the colours which 
the artist makes by mixing the paints. Oh, how jolly is he who 
arranges all his memories into most wonderful Colours of 
Imagination. 

But here comes in another important element which we call 
‘wisdom.’ However good may be our memories and however 
wealthy may be our imagination, without ‘wisdom’ we are 
absolutely useless, nay, very often even harmful to the world. 
It is just like a badly furnished house. And we generally attain 
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the wisdom through our daily experiences though it depends 
on the quality of the brain. An ancient Chinese proverb gays 
“When the first wagon tumbles over it gives the Wisdom to the 
next one,’ and there is a popular saying in Japan : ‘ When three 
people walk in the bushes, the second one shall be bitten by 
viper.’ That means the first one will offend the viper and the 
second one will become its victim while the third one escapes 
by his wisdom. 

If all the human beings lack the wisdom, they will repeat 
their stupidities again and again and this world shall never be 
improved. Look at all the sciences of today. They are the 
results of the human wisdom which has found out the law of 
Nature after many experiences from generation after generation, 

When the human imagination derails out of the line of the 
true law of Nature, that is what I call ‘ superstition.’ 

In those primitive days, when ‘the tops of high mountains 
touched to the stars,’ there were many gods, fairies, and ghosts 
everywhere in this world. That was the human superstition. 
Thank heaven, the science has accurately measured the heights 
of mountains and distances of all the stars. ‘Today we have no 
miracles nor ghosts. Even today some children or some unsound- 
minded people often see ghosts. I never heard they saw ghosts 
in the daylight, because they can see every detail of the true 
Nature. Only in dark night, when their retinas fail to reflect the 
surrounding things, their imaginations begin to derail the law 
of Nature, through the lack of their knowledge. 

Tt is quite interesting thing to trace the imagination of our 
primitive forefathers by seeing the pictures of ghosts. One of 
my villagers was a collector of ghost-pictures. I used to look at 
them when I was a boy. Some pictures had bird’s eyes, tiger’s 
mouth or long hairs of woman when she untie the hair-dressing, 
or out-proportioned mouth, etc. etc. Anyhow they all were the 
compositions made of the memories which the artists had in 
their brains. 

I may tell you the story of Kikugoro, which my friend Hara 
told me. Kikugoro was one of the three greatest actors in Japan, 
who were born in the time of old Japan and survived until a few 
years ago. His favourite act was to be ghosts. He had such a 
great imagination and his ‘make-ups’ as ghosts were most 
wonderful. One day just before he died, he said to Hara 
“Gone is all my pleasure, my dear friend! In my younger days, 
if I played ‘‘ ghost,’’ the whole house became dead silent and 
some women and children used to faint, but today all those 
schoolchildren begin to laugh. I shall never play ghost. It is 
most uncouraging to me. It’s all over,’ and he sighed. 
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Nowadays I often meet people who are lamenting and say 
‘the Sciences killed all the poetries. We had much more 
genuine poetry in those ancient days.’ It is true there were 
more genuine poetries in our olden times. But this logic is 
absolutely wrong. The finer the Imaginations are, the better are 
the poetries. That is all. Only if the modern poets get good 
imaginations, their poetries ought to be genuine, and the genuine 
poetries can be built upon the solid foundation of the most 
advanced sciences only if the poets have enough imagination. 

Besides those most valuable sciences and logic, there are some 
things more, which form the human memory into the sound 
imagination. That is, I mean, some sensible Religious Parables. 
For instance, read the parables of ‘Shepherd,’ ‘ Vineyard,’ or 
‘Sowing seeds,’ in the Bible. Those ignorant shepherds or 
farmers had little imagination beyond their own belongings. 
Therefore Christ made the parables with only a few things which 
were in the memories of the ignorant people, so that they could 
easily imagine the higher psychology. As long as the parables 
are in accordance of the law of Nature, their merits are very great 
indeed. But very often the Religious Parables are failures, 
when they derail the law of Nature or when the imaginations are 
too shallow. The former is, as I said before, the superstition 
and the latter is the delusion. 

Now I give you some examples. Some Buddhist philosophers 
—especially among the Burmese or Oceanic Islanders—have 
such @ vast and absurd parable—‘ The wheel is wheel and not 
wagon—the shaft is shaft and not wagon. But when the wheels, 
shafts and everything are constructed together, we call it 
‘“‘wagon.’’ So with the human being. The hand is hand and 
not human. Thé foot is foot, the head is head, and so on. But 
when all these are together we call it a human being. Therefore 
you may say there is a being called human or you may say there 
is not.’ 

Then all those ignorant followers join in chorus, ‘Amen, 
amen!’ I ask ‘Amen for what?’ 

First of all, the wagon is a mechanical thing, while we 
humans have life and our brains are acting. How on earth could 
they compare the humans with wagons! I call it too shallow 
of imagination, and those ignorant followers are simply waxed 
with the foolish eloquence and drowned in delusion. I sincerely 
wish all the humans could be a little more sensible than that. 
Today I have no time to deal with such fools any longer. So 
let me now talk about the imaginations acting in the more 
advanced brains. 

The strength of Imagination is wonderful and most uncon- 
trollable thing. You can imagine the histories, geography, 
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astronomy, and in fact the whole universe in your few inches 
square brain, and very often several things at the same moment, 
For instance, while I am greeting my friends quite cordially, 
my imagination often flies off to Japan, to the moon, or to arts 
or psychology. I cannot stop it. That is why I say uncon. 
trollable. 

And if I hear the names of strange places or strange persons, 
immediately I make the mental pictures of them, and when | 
meet with them I generally find out my imaginations were not 
correct, but sometimes the reality and imagination coincides each 
other precisely. Why? Because the imagination is merely a 
picture built up by the memory. If I hear the personality of a 
people, I search out nearly same personality in my memory and 
make a mental picture from him. Therefore the more memories 
and experiences, or the power of the Logical and scientific classi- 
fication we have, the truer imagination can we get. 


Sometimes the very true imagination comes into a dream.’ 


When I was a schoolboy in Japan, one evening I was trying to 
solve a problem of geometry. I could not succeed before the 
bedtime has come. So I went to bed. But I solved it in my 
dream. I got up in the darkness, and I have drawn the whole 
problem on the wall with my finger-nail. On the next morning, 
when I was awakened, I was surprised with the pain on my 
finger. The nail was worn out, and it was bleeding, and lo! I 
saw my drawing on the wall. It was quite correct. Some 
superstitious called it ‘ wonderful,’ but it was nothing wonderful. 
For that time I had full knowledge of the geometry in my brain. 
Only it came out in a correct form in the imagination which was 
active in my dream. On another occasion I dreamed that I have 
composed a beautiful Chinese poetry. When I was half- 
awakened next morning, I recited it again and again, and I was 
surprised with its beauty. But when I became quite conscious, 
I found out it was one of the famous ancient Chinese poetries. 
In this case the memory itself came out in its form to my 
dream. That was all. 

Perhaps it may interest the reader if I tell you a story I 
heard from my old school-teacher Mr. Jinuma. He was parted 
from his aunts for some twenty years. One night he dreamed 
his aunt was coming to say farewell to him. When he saw her 
last, she was quite a young and beautiful woman. But in his 
dream she was very old. Her hairs were much less, and grey. 
‘Her wrinkled face was almost unrecognisable. A few days later 
he received the news of her death. He travelled hundreds miles 
to join her funeral. Strange to say, he found out his dead aunt 
was exactly like his dream. 

Here I give you my key to solve this strange question. As 
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he knew his aunt was seriously ill, it was quite natural that he 
should dream she bid farewell to him. Then about her much- 
changed face, of course his imagination which acted uncon- 
gciously in his dream coincided with the real portraiture. He 
had the knowledge of her old age, and also the memory of her 
young face. These two together acted in the right way as in 
the case I told of the geometrical problem in my dream. It was 
not at all strange. Then there are still many strange stories 
going on in this civilised century. But it is too dangerous to 
believe every word. Most of those stories come from the delu- 
sion of Imagination. For we never hear a too strange story 
from the matter-of-fact people. They always come from rather 
unsound-minded people. Sometimes people may dream some- 
thing which they have never seen. Then, when they see things, 
they say that they were exactly same with their dreams. Let 
me explain it. When they dream some things, their imagina- 
tions are awfully vast. They can not grasp the shapes definitely, 
only on the very moment when they see the real things, they 
form that imaginative picture in dream into definite shape after 
the reflection of the real things, and they say it was wonderful. 
Even Jinuma’s story of his dream, I doubt a great deal, if he has 
done in this way. 

I myself had a same experience quite lately. Last 
summer I went to Wedhampton and saw Salisbury Plain from 
there. It looked something like the Roman Campagna. Then 
I looked at it carefully. The more I looked, the more likeness I 
found out. It seemed to me the height, size and shape, and 
even small details were very much alike to each other. But 
when I came back to London and looked at my own sketch of 
the Roman Campagna, I was so surprised to find out it was not 
so much alike to the Salisbury Plain as I imagined there. Well, 
let me explain the reason. My first impression was quite right, 
that is to say, ‘something like the Roman Campagna.’ But 
as my memory of the Roman Campagna was rather faint and 
dim while the Salisbury Plain was before my eyes, therefore 
my imagination was muddled up with what I was seeing, and 
that faint memory was rubbed off. The contrast between the 
memory and imagination in that case was just like the moon 
and sun. When the sun rises the moon loses her light. Only 
if I did not see the Salisbury Plain at all, my memory of the 
Roman Campagna might have been clearer and remained true. 

You may test your memory and imagination by reading a 
new paper from distance. If you look at a paper which you have 
never read before, it would be quite unreadable from a little 
distance, but if you have read it before, you can read it from the 
twice longer distance. It is only the strength of your memory 
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and Imagination and not that of your retinas. I remember when 
I was merely a child, I looked at the book of Japanese history 
which my brother had. I wondered how small were the print. 
ings. But later on, when I was able to read it, I said to myself 
‘O, the prints are quite large. Why did they look so small to 
me a few years ago?’ Was my eye-sight getting better? No, 
the greatest reason was that when I got the full knowledge of 
each letter my imagination helped the strength of my retina, 
That was all. 

Lately I saw in some paper that the children’s book should 
be printed in much larger type. It is very sensible advice, and 
T must add that not only the children’s books, but the books for 
those labourers or any people who are not accustomed to read 
much, should be printed in larger type too. Because as they 
have so little experience of reading, they see the print more 
through the strength of their retinas. The more you read, the 
more imagination you can get, and the less you use the strength 
of your retina. Therefore comparatively small type would not 
effect on your sight then. 

Smelling some special odour or fragrance or hearing some 
special tunes brings out very vivid memory of long ages ago, 
and the power of imagination in a moment is wonderful. For 
instance, when I was in Kensal Rise I have been reading that 
famous novel Hakkenden by Bakin while the landlady’s daughter 
was singing ‘ Abide with me.’ Now, when I hear the tune of 
the same song everytime the whole story of that novel comes 
into my imagination at once. And whenever I smell the odour 
of chicken farm, I always recollect my early life in the Grammar 
school, because I had to go along a chicken farm which was 
between my house and the school. 

A few years ago I was walking on a country field with one 
of my friends. He was telling me about the speed of his car, 
and I was quite earnest listener to his enthusiastic conversation. 
Nevertheless some strong and: unexpected imagination struck 
me so suddenly. I felt I were a little child and my father was 
carrying me on his back. I asked myself why. At first I could 
not understand that. But on the next moment, I realised it 
was through some fragrance. I saw the mustard flowers some 
distance away and a tender breeze carried their fragrance to my 
nose. That has cleared out all my question. In my home village 
there was a large mustard field just beyond the fence of my 
house. And many dragonflies used to stop on the mustard 
flowers after the sun set. The evening dews made the dragon- 
flies’ wings quite wet and they were unable to fly. My father 
always carried me on his back to this mustard field and I used 
to pick up the poor dragonflies. Now smelling the mustard 
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fowers again (after more than thirty years) all my childhood 
history came back into my imagination at once, like a flashing ! 
Here are the translations of some ancient Chinese poetries : 


The young wife never knew her loneliness before ; 

Dressing herself gaily, she promenades one spring day ; 
Suddenly she sees the willow-trees on the ferry, 

Now she repents that she persuaded her husband to be an officer. 


At that time in China they used to give a branch of willow 
as the token of ‘ goodbye’ when they departed each other, and 
the meaning of this poetry is that there was a beautiful young 
woman who persuaded her fiancé to be an officer. Soon after 
their marriage a civil war was broken out and the husband was 
sent to the war. As usual for vain young women, the grass 
widow thought nothing but her own beauty. She dressed up 
very gay and had promenade like a peacock. But the willow 
trees called back all her memory of her husband’s departure, and 
she began to imagine about him, who was fighting. 
When To Shin Gen a patriot of To Dynasty was banished to 

the Southern boundary he made a poetry in which he said : 

On this long Spring day, I loiter in the wood 

, And grieve to recollect all the past; 
The same flowers and same birds 
Make me think of my old home more. 


Here is another poetry by great Li Tah Po: 


I see the moonlight from my window. 

I doubt if it be the frost on the ground, 

I lift up my head to see the moon and mountains ; 

I droop my head down to think of my own people and home. 


The first line is merely descriptive of the reality. The second 
line shows that his imagination has gone somewhere else and 
he doubted the reality in his absent mind. The third line shows 
he came back again from his imagination to the reality of where 
he was. In the last line he let his memories act into imagination 
again. 

I remember my mother used to recite this poetry very often. 
She told me the poetry was so true. She was quite happy to 
have married my father, but at the same time she missed her old 
sweet home, and this poetry gave her such a comfort to recite. 
Now it is strange. When I recite the poetry I imagine my own 
mother as well as Li-ta-Po at the same time. All is the action 
of my memory and imagination. 

I have already discussed in the first part of this article about 
attaining our memories in different ways according to our 
customs. But the way we compose our memories into Imagina- 
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tion differs according to the nature and instinct of our brains, 
‘We can not draw a line between the East and West. It is 
fairer to say the difference of Imagination is according to each 
individual. Poets imagine everything poetically, and artists 
imagine artistically, and commercials commercially. 

There was a large and beautiful rock on the hill just near my 
home village. I used to love the rock, and a postman agreed 
with me. ‘OI do love that rock too, my little master!’ J 
told him ‘Isn’t it just like the old Chinese picture?’ Where. 
upon he said he didn’t care whether it looked like a Chinese 
picture or not, but it was his landmark. When he came under 
that rock everyday he felt he was quite near to his home and 
finished his one day’s work. 

The works of writers and artists are so near to each other. 
But very often they get a collision through their different 
imaginations. When I travelled through Italy with my writing 
friends, we went to Orvieto one day. From the south side, we 
saw the whole town built on the rock of some hundred feet high. 
Then we walked round on the left to the old Tuscan tombs. 
All my friends were so eager to see them. But I myself looked 
back to the town, and there I made a quick sketch. In the 
evening I showed my sketch to my friends. They all said that 
the height of rock seemed to them not quite half as high as it 
is. I said it was impossible. Although I did not pretend that 
my sketch was always accurate, certainly I could not make such 
a great mistake in measurement, after some ten years’ experi- 
ence. My opinion was that all my friends saw the high rock 
first, and when they reached to the other side they were busy 
to see the Tuscan tombs, and did not observe the rock there, 
only leaving it to their own imaginations that the rock should 
be the same height as with the south part. But the fact was, 
the height of the rock was reduced more than half at the north- 
western part, and I measured it with my own eyes. This was 

‘simply the collision between the writers’ imagination and artist's 
memory. 

However I could not blame my friends. For I myself have 
often had the same sort of imagination. Last time when I was 
in Rome I had a cab drive to Via Appia, and on the way back 
to my hotel I was in a great hurry and asked the cabman to drive 
as quick as possible. When I came in front of the Therme 
Caracalla, I saw the dome of St. Peter above the horizon on the 
left, and when I looked at the right side I noticed the Monte 
Palatino was standing high. I thought it would be a good 
composition to paint them together. On the very next morning 
I went out there with a sketch block in my arm. I found out 
the Monte Palatino exactly as I imagined. But where was the 
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dome of St. Peter's? I walked backward and backward. I 
went on twenty yards and I could not see the dome on the 
horizon. I proceeded 100 yards, yet no dome on the horizon. 
After walking backwards more than 200 yards, the dome 
appeared on the horizon at last, but at that place I could not 
see the Monte Palatino, which was hiddén beyond the trees 
and houses. As I have already said elsewhere, an artist must 
settle the Imagination plane and fix the focus of his eyes to make 
the true sketch. And to do that he can not see more than 
60 degrees. But the people outside the artists generally don’t 
fix the focus of their eyes, and therefore their imaginations go 
round 90 degrees or even 180 degrees. That is to say, just the 
back of themselves. Indeed, I often hear the writers demand 
the artists to make illustrations such as to put the subjects of 
the opposite directions in one picture! 

Some ancient Chinese and Japanese artists have done that 
very often, and it seems to me that Turner often took the liberty 
to alter the proportions of the heights of houses and mountains, 
or the length of the water or bridges just to strengthen the 
imagination. About this question I shall discuss on another 
occasion. 2 ig i 

I want to tell the reader now about my experience on the 
Channel boat when I was coming back from our Italian trip. 
I had crossed the English Channel seven or eight times before. 
Generally I took the Folkestone-Boulogne boat, and only once 
I took the Calais-Dover boat last time. Every time when I 
arrived at Folkestone I had always to go to the Custom House. 
But last time when I took the Dover boat from Calais the 
Custom-house officer came to the boat to examine our luggage. 
The question came into my mind at once, viz. : ‘ Was this most 
excellent and convenient system exclusively for the Dover boat 
and not the Folkestone boat? Or was that quite a new regula- 
tion practised on the Folkestone boat as well by this time?’ The 
latter question has been playing in my mind a great deal. There- 
fore I was expecting to meet some change when I took the 
Folkestone boat this time. Then a ticket collector came to me 
and demanded to give him the tickét I bought at Paris. That 
was usual thing. But he simply took away my ticket and did 
not exchange with a boat ticket as usual. Then quite naturally 
I did not ask him anything, neither did I tell that to my friends 
nor watch how the ticket collector was doing with the other 
passengers. Our boat arrived at Folkestone wharf at last. I so 
innocently tried to land. I was checked by a porter—‘ Ticket, 
sir.’ For the first time I realised that it was not a new regulation, 
but merely the fault of the ticket collector that he did not give 
me the boat ticket. I explained it to the porter, but he stupidly 
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and stubbornly would not listen to me. He called my ticket 
collector, who swore that he had the ‘vivid memory’ that he 
has given me the boat ticket. They both so wildly shouted, 
*We know what you are! Lazy—lazy—that is what you are, 
We had many gentlemen like you, but now we must practise 
our rule and demand you to give up your ticket. Search all your 
pockets!* I said ‘Search my pockets for what? You have not 
given it to me!’ Whereupon they have insulted me with every 
possible vulgar language. Luckily my English friends came 
back to me and let me pass on. How very unpleasant it was 
for me, the reader can imagine. Now let me analyse the brain 
of the ticket collector. It is needless to say he had not the 
first-class brain. He was doing his own duty simply mechanic- 
ally and habitually, and he had too much over-confidence on 
himself in that way. Of course he had not the brain intel- 
lectual enough to recollect his own faults, therefore he put all 
blame upon me. On the other hand, I took everything other 
way round, and I did not tell the incident to my own friends 
at the time. Therefore I had no witness to prove my innocence. 
This was only a trifle incident and it gave me no damage more 
than I had lost the good seat in the train. But suppose if it 
were @ quite serious case in the court, the jury might announce 
that I was guilty. 

Such cases often happen in the court, and sometimes quite 
innocent people pay their lives for nothing. When I was in 
San Francisco, I witnessed one sad case, in which a quite inno- 
cent medical student called Durrant was put into death. Only 
some three years later a clergyman, the real murderer, confessed 
his criune in his deathbed. This is only one example. How 
often the human law has given the damage rather than peace in 
this world? It is all because some third-class brains have fright- 
fully dim memories, or no memory at all, and their imaginations 
derail the real facts. When I think of that, I am full of dread 
about the imperfections of the jury’s verdict. I shall discuss 
this matter more when writing on ‘ The Power of Law and the 
Power of Conscience.’ 

When my brother’s friend Sergeant Morinami came to 
London to see me, he gave me a good advice which I have been 
practising ever since. That is to say, don’t keep everything in 
your memory if you can write it down. For instance, such as 
your everyday’s engagements can be put down in your diary 
book, then you need not remember in your head any longer. 
If you try to remember everything in your head, that will dis- 
turb your brain to do your most important work and duty in 
this world. When those trifle things are written down, your 
brain will be quite free, therefore you can be quite attentive to 
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your important work, your memories will get clearer and your 
imaginations will get quite sane. That is only the resource to 
make you a great man. 

We may well divide the human brain into three classes by 
testing their memory and imagination. 

The first-class brain—one who can imagine the ocean by 
seeing a gallon of water. 

The second-class brain—one who after seeing the ocean 
actually, realises that the ocean is only the multiplication of 
that water in a glass. 

The third-class brain—one who forgets the ocean while he is 
seeing the water in a glass and forgets the water in a glass when 
he is seeing the ocean. 

The quality of imagination depends on Memory. If you have 
good memory of the houses and streets etc. between your house 
and mine you can well imagine the accurate distance between 
them. Otherwise your imagination of this distance may be 
wrong—either too near or too far. I often hear people say 
‘Oh, was that ten years ago? I feel it was only yesterday.’ 
Because they have lost their memory of how many hours they 
have slept and how many hours they have spent for working, 
playing, etc. etc. When the artist paints a picture faithfully from 
the Nature, it always shows the true distance, and when the 
writer writes a true history it always gives the length of time ago. 
But merely imaginative pictures and imaginative novels often 
lack the distance of place and time. They all become flat, 
because their imaginations are not genuine. These poor class 
artists and writers need to study from the models of the real 
Nature more. 

So with other professions. Good memory and sound imagina- 
tion would make a musician into a composer and an engineer 
into an inventor. 

Therefore once more I advise the forthcoming youth that he 
be diligent to get memory and imagination in his brain. The 
empty houses with the board ‘to let’ are not nice thing in the 
world. 

YosHIo MARKINO. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOW IRELAND IS GOVERNED 


It leaves us every appendage of a kingdom except what constitutes 
the essence of independence, a resident Parliament.—Foster, Irish Debates 
on the Union Bill, 1800. 


THERE is a story told of the eminent Irish judge, Lord Morris, 
who at one period of his career was engaged in high administrative 
duties at Dublin. The young lions of the Treasury, in the faith- 
ful discharge of their duty of strict supervision over Irish finance, 
were exercised about the expenditure of his office upon fuel, and 
one of their number duly waited upon him to make inquiries into 
the matter. The lawyer, engaged in administering the affairs 
of four million people, listened blandly for a few minutes and 
then rang the bell for a housemaid, to whose attention he dis- 
missed the Treasury official with the remark ‘ Mary, this young 
man has come about the coal.’ The story, whether true or not, 
in no degree exaggerates the almost domestic control exercised 
by an English department over the Irish executive : an executive 
which, none the less, is almost as completely separated from 
England as if Ireland were an independent kingdom.’ Time has 
accentuated rather than attenuated the administrative separation 
since the Union, with the single exception of the Act of 1817, 
which amalgamated the two Exchequers. Successive statutes of 
the Imperial Parliament in the nineteenth century have created 
one department after another until their total number reaches, to 
quote Mr. Birrell,? ‘ at least forty-five.’ Some have put it as high 
as sixty. Ireland has her own Viceroy, enjoying prerogatives 
which are denied to the Governors of the greatest of our Colonies, 
her own Privy Council, her own Lord Chancellor. She has her 
own Courts, from which no appeal lies to the House of Lords in 
such cases affecting the executive as Mandamus, Quo Warranto, 
and Certiorari.* She has her own statute law and her own law 
 Treland is still differentiated from the rest of the United Kingdom in the 
King’s official title, although in the administration of the Factory Acts she 
is regarded as part of the district of Manchester! 
2 Speech on the introduction of the Irish Councils Bill. 
* See Gosford v. Irish Land Commission, 1899 (A.C. 435) and Reg. v. 
Barton Ezxors. 1902 (A.C. 268); also The Queen v. Runciman, Law Rep. Ireland, 
xxviii. 550. 
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of marriage. Even the liberty of the subject is governed by 
a separate Habeas Corpus Act, conferring upon the Viceroy the 
power to proclaim its suspension, and by a Crimes Act, which 
enables him at any moment to substitute summary jurisdiction 
for trial by jury in cases of riot, conspiracy, intimidation, and 
unlawful assembly. Her local authorities have no control over 
either education or police, and are under no obligation to compel 
attendance at public elementary schools. She can hardly. hold a 
public meeting without a policeman being present to write up a 
report of it for the information of ‘ The Castle ’ in the preparation 
of that ‘complete modern history of Ireland’ upon which suc- 
cessive generations of officials are always engaged, weaving like 
the workers of the Gobelin tapestry a picture which they never 
see. She has a land registry which will be a complete Domesday 
Book of all the tenancies in Ireland. She has an executive which 
reminds one of nothing so much as Burke’s description of a famous 
ministry of compromise—a tessellated mosaic of every conceiv- 
able hue and pattern—Boards and Commissions which, officially, 
are hardly on speaking terms with one another, which appear to 
meet when they please and do what they like. Until quite lately 
it was impossible to know what the Government of Ireland really 
was ; but we have now two official volumes of evidence taken by 
a Royal Commission and a Select Committee, which, for the first 
time,* present something like a complete survey of Irish adminis- 
tration, and incidentally throw a most vivid light upon the social 
condition of Ireland. With these, and the aid of the Law Reports, 
the Parliamentary Debates, and some other material, it is possible 
to reconstruct a picture of what is the most highly centralised, the 
most paternal, and the most bureaucratic government in the 
British Empire with the exception of India and the Crown 
Colonies, with which indeed it possesses many features of 
resemblance. 

At the apex of the system stands the Lord Lieutenant, lineal 
descendant of the Lord Deputies of the Tudors, and invested by his 
patent with prerogatives almost as high as their own. This docu- 
ment has, I believe, never been published ; it is not to be found 
in either the London or the Dublin Gazette, and I owe it to 
the kindness of Mr. Birrell that I am enabled to reproduce it 
here. Its language is sufficiently remarkable to justify its repro- 
duction verbatim. Judging by its terminology, it has undergone 
very little change in the course of centuries. The ‘laws and 


4 Mr. Barry O’Brien, however, made a gallant attempt many years ago to 
reduce this administrative chaos to literary order in his spirited and witty 
book, Dublin Castle and the Irish People. The official volumes of evidence 
to which I refer are those just published by the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service and by the Committee on Irish Finance. 
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customs ’ of Ireland speak to us from their graves in almost every 
paragraph, while the ghost of the old Irish Parliament lurks in 
the recital of the authority ‘to make ordinances and statutes ’— 
a phrase which suggests that very little modification will be 
necessary to adapt it to new conditions in the near future. The 
grant of high and mighty powers to deal with ‘rebels’ and to 
suppress ‘all traitorous and rebellious practices’ and the authority 
to appoint marshals ‘to exercise and execute martial law’ are 
such as it would be impossible to find a parallel for in the letters 
patent, commission, and instructions of any Colonial Governor. 
But exercise would almost certainly have to be covered by 
an Act of Indemnity, except under circumstances which would 
equally justify at common law their exercise in England. The 
Lord Lieutenant has, however, statutory powers under the Irish 
Habeas Corpus Act * and the Crimes Act * which are large enough 
in all conscience, and he also can and does make use of a statute 
of Edward the Third, now practically obsolete in England, but, as 
Lord Crewe with some naiveté has remarked, ‘ familiar to every- 
one in Ireland,’ a statute which enables a magistrate sitting any- 
where and by himself to bind over any person by sureties to be of 
good behaviour without giving him the power of calling witnesses 
or having an appeal.’ But let us return to the patent. 

EDWARD THE SEVENTH by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, to all to whom these Presents shall come 
Greeting. ... 

KNOW YE that we by the advice of Our Council and of Our certain 
knowledge and mere motion do by these Presents appoint and depute the 
said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen Our Lieutenant General of Ireland. 

AND ALSO Our Governor General of Ireland upon his arrival therein 
(Hereinafter called our said Governor General) to hold the said Office during 
Our pleasure unto the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen upon his 
arrival in Ireland together with all powers privileges and emoluments to 
the said Office appertaining (except those which are hereafter excepted in 
these Our Letters Patent) in as simple manner and form as the said Office 
was held by the said William Humble Earl of Dudley, granting unto our 
said Governor General by these Presents full power and authority to keep 
and cause to be kept Our Peace and the Laws and Customs of Ireland and 
to correct and punish and to cause to be corrected and punished all 
and singular Our subjects of Ireland and other persons whatsoever 
receiving wages from Us or from Our said Governor General and other 
persons whatsoever, there being in any manner delinquient and offending 
against the Peace Customs or Laws aforesaid according to their demerits 
conformable to the Laws and Customs aforesaid by such ways and means 








* 21 & 22 George III. c. 11 (Irish Statutes, vol. xii.). 

* Criminal Law and Procedure Act (1887), 50 & 51 Vict. c. 20 (Statutes 
Revised, vol. xvii.). 

* This is Lord Ashbourne’s description (see Hansard, clxxxiii. 459), and it 
1s by no means exaggerated. The Act is 34 Edward III., and it is to be found 
in Statutes Revised, i. 122. 
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as shall be most for Our Honour and advantage and for the good govern- 
ment of Ireland and of Our subjects there according to the discretion of Our 
said Governor-General. 

ALSO TO MAKE Ordinances and Statutes for the sane and good 
government of Ireland according to the advice of Our Council there and to 
the Laws and Customs of Ireland and moreover to make Proclamations and 
duly to award executions and all offenders and delinquents to correct 
imprison and set at liberty and deliver according to the Course of Law. 

AND ALSO by the said advice of Council to receive and admit to Our 
Faith and Peace all persons whatsoever now inhabiting or dwelling or 
hereafter to inhabit or dwell within Ireland who have been or may be rebels 
and opposers to Us Our Laws and such Customs aforesaid. 

AND TO GRANT by such advice full pardon and relaxation as well 
general as special to such and every one of them asking or desirous to have 
such pardon as well for homicide robbery felony murder rapes thefts cheats 
adhering to enemies outlawries trespasses and contempts and other offences 
whatsoever heretofore committed or hereafter to be committed in Ireland 
by any such persons and their forfeitures which may be pardoned by the 
Laws of Ireland and to grant Our firm peace unto them and every one of 
them by our Letters Patent under the Great Seal which We use in Ireland 
in due form and also to accept and receive the same persons and other 
persons whatsoever to fines and redemptions for such offences and every one 
of them who ought or are willing to make fines and redemptions and to do 
and command to be done justice to all persons according to the Laws and 
Customs aforesaid. 

MOREOVER We grant unto the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen 
Our Governor General by virtue of these Presents full power and authority 
to pardon and release all treasons and also felonies murders rapes there 
and other cases and offences whatsoever committed by Our subjects of 
Ireland or by any other person residing there (Treasons which concern the 
destruction of Our Life only excepted) and to grant in Our name thereupon 
Our Letters Patent under Our said Great Seal to any person whatsoever of 
Ireland and to command Our Chancellor or Keeper of Our said Seal of 
Ireland to seal the same. 

WE FURTHER GRANT unto the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen 
Our Governor General full power and authority to prefer in whatsoever 
Offices in Ireland any of Our subjects whatsoever by Law capable and them 
to depute and constitute Officers within Ireland to hold to them and all and 
every of them during Our Pleasure together with the emoluments of the 
said Offices anciently due and accustomed (the Office of Chancellor, Vice- 
Treasurer, Justices of Our High Court of Justice, the Office of Master of 
the Rolls, the Office of Treasurer at War and the Office of Attorney and 
Solicitor General of Ireland excepted and also all Officers in Our Army in 
Ireland and all Officers and Governors and other Officers whatsoever of any 

of Our Forts and Castles in Ireland). All which said Officers above excepted 
We do by these Presents wholly reserve to Ourselves the full and absolute 
power of disposing and granting from time to time. 

WE ALSO by these Presents grant unto the said John Campbell Earl of 
Aberdeen Our Governor General power during Our Pleasure to grant to 
whatsoever fit persons he shall please all the Chaplainships or other 
Ecclesiastical Offices in whatsoever place within Ireland now or hereafter 
vacant and howsoever belonging to Our presentation disposition or donation 
with the emoluments attached to the same respectively. 

WE FURTHER by these Presents grant to the said John Campbell Earl 
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of Aberdeen Our Governor General power to receive in Our name homage 
of all and singular Our Tenants and subjects whatsoever in Ireland and to 
command their lands and tenements of their inheritance to be delivered to 
Our Chancellor or Keeper of the Seal of Ireland for the time being and to 
remove Our hands from off them. 

WE DO by these Presents grant to Our said Governor General full and 
sufficient power and authority to compel all Officers accountable (The Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland only excepted) to deliver and make up their accounts 
before Our said Vice-Treasurer and also to enquire and cause enquiry to be 
made by such ways and means as to him shall seem most meet of whatsoever 
goods and chattels which they or any other person had or may have who 
have forfeited to Us or any‘of Our Ancestors or Progenitors or shall here- 
after forfeit and which are or shall be concealed from Us and to do exercise 
execute and ordain all other things which belong to the Office of Our said 
Governor General by the right usage and Custom of Ireland and which 
may be necessary for the good government safety and preservation of the 
Peace of Ireland and to the quiet of Our people there and the recovery of 
Our rights therein (save as above reserved) and to do execute and ordain all 
other things for Us and in Our name in Ireland as We might or could do 
if We were there present in Our proper person. 

WE GIVE moreover to the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen Our 
Governor General power and authority to command and make use of Our 
Ships whatsoever or other Vessels which are now in Our Service upof any 
occasion about the coasts of Ireland for the defence of that part of Our 
United Kingdom and for Our Service and the safeguard of Ireland as to 
him shall seem expedient according to his discretion and by the advice 
of Our Council of Ireland unless We by any special Comithission of Us or 
of Our Commissioners for executing the Office of Our High Admiral of Our 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland or of Our High Admiral 
of Our said United Kingdom for the time being have given or shall give 
any special instructions commands and services by any particular Order 
given to the Commanders and Captains of Our said Ships or otherwise to 
be sent to them. 

WE GIVE likewise to the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen Our 
Governor General power and authority to give such Orders and directions 
to the Commander of Our Forces for the time being within Ireland as he 
our Governor General may judge necessary for the support of the Civil 
Authority the collection of Our Revenue the protection of Our loving 
subjects and the defence and security of Ireland and for the suppression of 
tumults and insurrections and of all traitorous and rebellious practices 
within the same, and by these Presents We give unto him power and 
authority of using and exercising within Ireland if need shall be martial 
law in cases where by the Laws of Ireland it may be exercised. 

AND ALSO substituting assigning and appointing under him within 
Ireland by Our Letters Patent to be made under Our Great Seal of Ireland 
such and so many Marshalls Commissaries and other Officers to exercise 
and execute Martial Law as Our Governor General shall from time to time 
deem expedient to exercise execute and use the said Laws as often as need 
or necessity shall require and of administering an oath and of doing and 
performing by himself or other persons all other things which do in any 
manner appertain to the execution of the Laws aforesaid. 

AND WE GRANT unto the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen Our 
Governor General full power and authority of naming and appointing by 
Our Letters Patent hereafter to be made under Our Great Seal of Ireland 
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in Our name from time to time such person or persons or the survivor and 
survivors of them as Our said Governor General in this behalf shall think 
proper to be Our Deputy or Deputies Justice or Justices during Our Pleasure 
for the Government of Ireland in his absence therefrom. 

MOREOVER WE strictly charge and command by these Presents all 
and singular Archbishops, Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, Bishops, 
Barons, Justices, Knights, Freemen and all other Our subjects of that 
part of Our said United Kingdom called Ireland that they be attending or 
assisting aiding and advising unto the said John Campbell Our Governor 
General in Ireland and that they be obedient to him in all things as 


becometh. 
IN WITNESS whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made 


Patent. 
WITNESS Ourself at Westminster the eleventh day of December in the 


Fifth Year of Our Reign. 
BY WARRANT under the King’s Sign Manuel. 
MUIR MACKENZIE. 

The legal position of the Lord Lieutenant is a very peculiar one, 
and the anomalies attaching to it are largely due to the transforma- 
tion effected in it by the Act of Union. He is a Minister, a 
member of the Ministry of the day, carrying out a particular policy, 
and yet he cannot be proceeded against in the Courts for any 
of his official acts; he is, in fact, invested with quasi-regal 
immunities. At one time or another attempts have been made 
to hold him responsible in the Irish Courts for unlawful arrest,’ 
for assault and battery,’ and for trespass *® on the part of persons 
acting under his orders in cases when a similar action, if the facts 
alleged were proved, would almost certainly have lain against the 
Home Secretary in England. But in all three cases the Irish 
Courts refused even to compel his appearance. Their reasons for 
refusal were not always well grounded in law, and are not con- 
sistent with one another, and the cases were never carried to the 
House of Lords. Isaac Butt, who appeared for the plaintiff in 
the two later cases, put the position with point and force when 
he argued against the quasi-regal theory of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
immunity that ‘the Queen reigns but does not govern, whereas 
the Viceroy governs but does not reign,’ and reminded the Court 
that the immunity claimed for the Viceroy was one which far 
more important functionaries, such as the Prime Minister of 
England and the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
could not claim at all. 

The danger to the rights of the subject involved in these 
decisions is, however, diminished by the fact that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant never acts except by the advice of the Chief Secretary, 
and the Courts, however much they may have stretched the 
prerogative in the case of the Lord Lieutenant, have shown ne 

* Tandy v. Earl of Westmoreland (1792), State Trials, xxvii. 1246. 


* Sullivan v. Spencer (C. Law Rep. Ir. vi. 173). 
© Tuby v. Wodehouse, Ir. Rep. (1865), p. 627. 
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disposition whatever to be unduly tender to the Chief Secretary, 
Chief Justice O’Brien put this beyond doubt in a famous case ™ 
when a police sergeant, acting under the direct orders of the Irish 
Executive, refused to call out the police by night to assist the 
sheriff in the execution of a writ of fieri facias, and was thereupon 
attached for contempt. The Chief Justice reminded Dublin Castle 
in language as vigorous as it was well-deserved that unjustifiable 
refusal to assist the sheriff was punishable by indictment, by 
criminal information, and by the summary process of the Court, 


The official, be he Under-Secretary or Chief Secretary, who directed the 
constable not to comply with the sheriff’s demand has rendered himself 
amenable to the criminal law, is liable to be tried by indictment, to havea 
criminal information exhibited against him in this Court, or to be attached 
by the summary process of this Court. 

The Chief Secretary is a Prime Minister without colleagues, 
though he is by no means without rivals, for there are many 
departments who dispute his pre-eminence and repudiate his 
responsibility. He is not, strictly speaking, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, but Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the proper medium for communications between the Crown 
and the Lord Lieutenant is the Home Secretary ,’* who, we may 
therefore presume, will, on the disappearance of the Chief 
Secretary when the Government of Ireland Bill becomes law, be 
the Minister responsible for Irish affairs in the House of Com- 
mons. At present that responsibility is discharged by the Chief 
Secretary. The responsibility is enormous, for although only 
ten of the ‘forty-five departments are under the full control of 
the Lord Lieutenant, he has to answer in the House of Commons 
for the whole of them, with the exception of twelve which are 
merely branches of English departments. The only assistance 
he receives in this stupendous task is that derived from the : 
Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, who alone among Irish officials (with the exception 
of the law officers, who have not sat for some time) has or can 
have a seat in the House of Commons. From time to time 
suggestions have been made in the House of Commons that he 
should be assisted by Parliamentary colleagues, but they have 
come to naught, and Mr. Forster, while welcoming the sugges- 
tion, despaired of successfully delimiting the responsibilities of 
the Chief Secretary. ‘The Irish offices,’ he pleaded, ‘are so 
entwined one with the other that I do not see how a man in 
any position is to get rid of the responsibility of being concerned, 
more or less, with them all.’** He has ten departments com- 
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 4.G. v. Kissane, Law Rep. (Ireland), xxxii. 220. 
12 Cf. Sir William Harcourt in Hansard (1881), cclxii. 22. 
“ Hansard (1880), cclii. 1606. 
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y under his control ;* he has three others partially under 
his control ; there are three of which he is ex-officio head, not 
as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant but by statute ; there 
are five others who repudiate his authority with some vigour, 
but over whom he can exercise an intermittent control by 
advising the Lord Lieutenant in framing rules for them, and 
by putting a spoke in their wheel with the Treasury in the case 
of such Estimates as they have to submit. The Courts of Justice 
are independent of the Government of Ireland, and appointments 
to the High Court, which are specially exempted from the Lord 
Lieutenant’s patent, are made by the Crown, but the Chief 
Secretary is, in practice, the Minister who appoints. When we 
come to inquire into the constitution of these different depart- 
ments we shall find an amazing hierarchy—Boards of three men 
set to do the work of one, as Lord Morley once put it, com- 
missions of twelve or even twenty unpaid gentlemen, enjoying 
a life tenure, and administering the education of the whole 
country down to its minutest detail, semi-representative Boards 
whose constitution suggests a faint adumbration of the principle 
of popular representation, all disposing of relatively vast sums 
of money and conducting Irish affairs with almost paternal power, 
as if the whole people were still in statu pupillari. No logical 
principle seems to govern the distribution of their work. Educa- 
tion, which in England is in the hands of a single department, 
is distributed among eight different departments ** in Ireland, 
conducting their work on entirely different principles, one basing 
its grants on inspection, another on examination, a third on local 
support. 

The one function of the Chief Secretary about which no 
doubt as to his responsibility, although considerable doubt as to 
his power, exists is the Irish Estimates. He has no power to 
control Irish expenditure with a view to Irish exigencies, for 
barely one-fifth of the total Irish Estimates (which amounted to 
11,289,8297. for the year 1911-12) are under his control.” 
Another fifth are submitted to the Treasury through his office, 
but the departments which submit them are not under his control, 
and some of them are engaged in a perpetual feud with the Lord 
Lieutenant. Over them the Irish Government can exercise 
no control except by inducing the Treasury to exercise its own 


% For a list of these departments, classified according to the degree of control 
exercised over them by the Chief Secretary, see the speech of Mr. Birrell on 
introducing the Irish Councils Bill in Hansard for 1907. See also the references 
in Note 16 below. 

%% Royal Commission on the Civil Service, Minutes of Evidence (February 17 
to March 1, 1913), 

* Committee on Irish Finance, Minutes of Evidence (Cd. 6799). Evidence 
of Sir James Dougherty, p. 37, and Appendix, p. 206. 
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control. The Treasury has its own representative in Dublin— 
a clerk, known as the Treasury Remembrancer, who has, I am 
informed, to be gravely consulted before it is possible to employ 
@ man to carry coals up the stairs of the Under-Secretary’s office. 
These eleven millions of Estimates rushed through Supply in 
two or three days of languid Parliamentary discussion, during 
which nearly everything about Ireland is discussed except 
Finance. In addition there is a fixed sum of 1,633,1531. placed 
at the disposal of the Irish Local Taxation Account, representing 
permanent grants to Ireland made by the British Parliament 
under a confusing number of Acts, which represent no more 
intelligible principle than that England’s need is Ireland's 
opportunity.*’ 

There is, however, one group of departments over which the 
Chief Secretary’s control is supreme and undisputed—the depart- 
ments concerned with the maintenance of law and order, the 
police, the prisons, the Crown Solicitors, the Petty Sessions 
Clerks and the Resident Magistrates. Here, indeed, he has 
authority and can say to everyone Come, and he cometh; Go, 
and he goeth! Not a constable can be appointed without his 
sanction or that of the Inspector-General. The great statutory 
force known as the Royal Irish Constabulary is entirely under 
his control,’* the local authorities have nothing to do with it 
except to pay half the expenses for any extra police that may be 
drafted into their district in case of disaffection, a liability which 
has been found to act as a very salutary check on disorder the 
moment the ratepayers find it becomes an expensive luxury. 
This force is at once the eye and the hand of Dublin Castle. 
There are few things it does not know, and it furnishes the 
Government with a contemporary history of Ireland. Speaking 
of its work for the Judicial Division the Under-Secretary says: 


Reports of meetings at which men have been threatened for various 
reasons will be noticed by this division and sent to the police for report. 
Sometimes the report is confirmed, and sometimes it is found that there is 
not much foundation for it, but that the reporter has been exercising his 
imagination, and that when he has described a large and enthusiastic 
meeting at such a place or a meeting on such a day, and has given a speech 
of rousing eloquence, that was addressed by some local celebrity, really there 
were only a few people gathered together to hear some man on the top of a 


For an analysis of these grants, most of them ‘equivalent’ grants made 
to Ireland in consequence of other grants for other purposes having been made 
S England or Scotland, see The Local Taxation (Ireland) Account, No. 334 of 
1912. 

** Royal Commission on the Civil Service, p. 5. The rules and regulations, 
copies of which are supplied to every county sub-inspector, were, and I believe 
still are, strictly confidential. Mr. Forster (see Hansard, cclvi. 654) refused to 
lay them on the table of the House of Commons. 
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barrel, who did not say anything like what was attributed to him by the 
reporter. We refer these reports to the police [who, it is noted further, 
neatly always attend such a meeting], and get from them what is supposed 
to be a true account of these transactions. 







With the aid of the police there has been constructed a complete 
chronicle of Irish affairs since the year 1885, embodying a record 
of all the various agitations, political and agrarian, which have 
taken place since that date. But its secrets are well kept. 
Outside this circle of Castle departments stands a concentric 
circle of departments whose periphery fades into something like 
popular representation by the provisions made in the case of the 
most modern of them, the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction, for giving a place upon it to representatives 
of the County Councils. Together with the Congested Districts 
Board, which in a more limited sense is also representative, it is 
by far the most hopeful experiment that has yet been made in 
Irish administration, and the department is distinguished by 
having its own Parliamentary Minister. Upon its Council 
every County Council in Ireland is represented, and it has made 
a new departure in Education in Ireland by recognising the 
right of local authorities to have some voice in public instruction. 
It has brought to the doors of the Irish farmer instruction in the 
technique of his craft; teaching him the use of feeding-stuffs, 
fertilisers and potato-spray, the arts of butter-making, dairying, 
horticulture, and poultry-farming. It has given new life to the 
lost industry of Irish fisheries by providing the fishermen of the 
West Coast with boats and nets and tacklé on loan, and with 
such success that it has ‘the smallest percentage of bad debts 
that almost anything can show in Ireland.’ * This is high praise, 
for the good faith of the purchase-annuitants under the Land 
Acts also stands high.** Such is the magic of ownership 
and the success of a policy which takes a people into partnership. 
The Board of Agriculture and the committees of the local authori- 
ties formed in connexion with it have had a remarkable influence 
in neutralising Irish affairs by delivering them from the obsessions 
of politics. The twelve members of the Board elected by the 
Advisory Council representing the County Councils are not, we 
are told, chosen on political lines, and when they meet ‘a division 
is quite the exception.’ On the Local Committees the County 
Councils ‘in every instance have nominated men who would not 
have got elected to the committees, men belonging to the 









































% See the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. Evidence of Mr. T. P. 


Gill, p. 47. : 
2° See the evidence of Mr. W. F. Bailey, who speaks with great authority 
on these matters. ‘The Irish tenant-purchaser . . . is the best rent-payer you 


can get anywhere.’—ZHvidence before Committee on Irish Finance, p. 98. 
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opposite party in politics to the majorities on the County 
Councils.’ ** 

The Department of Agriculture stands, however, by itself, 
The elementary and secondary education of Ireland is adminis. 
tered on a system which is as bureaucratic as the administration 
of technical education is popular, and is like nothing else in these 
islands. Elementary education is in the hands of s Board of 
twenty Commissioners, appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, but, 
once appointed, holding office practically for life, who administer 
the enormous sum of 1,653,474l., and distribute it among elemen- 
tary schools all over Ireland, not one of which is under the 
control of a local authority. Upon these grants the whole 
existence of the schools, including the salaries of the teachers, is 
dependent, and every appointment of every teacher in some 
8400 schools comes before them. As for the local manage- 
ment of the schools the manager ‘selects himself,’ and if he 
chooses to go his own way the Commissioners can only 
control him by going the length of closing the school. Therm 
is no universal system of compulsory education ; practically 
there is no compulsion at all. More than half the schools are not 
vested in trustees, and might at any time be closed to education 
at the discretion of the owners. Their equipment is often 
primitive in the extreme, and in Connemara I have seen the fuel 
for the school fire supplied by the bare-footed children bringing 
peat-turves to school under their arms. Education is nothing if 
not denominational, and the religious distinctions are emphasised 
by the unwritten rule of appointing the Commissioners in equal 
numbers from Catholics and from Protestants. Who controls 
them it would be difficult to say. They have no Parliamentary 
representation and they ‘absolutely repudiate any right’ ” on 
the part of the Irish Government to control them, The elaborate 
connexion between primary and secondary education which 
has been built up in England by the Regulations of 1907 is 
absolutely unknown in Ireland, where secondary education is 
controlled, so far as it is controlled at all, by another Board (of 
twelve members) known as the Intermediate Education Board, 
whose principal ambition it seems to be to develop the cult of 
examinations with a truly Chinese fanaticism. To call the latter 
a Government Board, Mr. Commissioner Starkie warns us, would 
be @ great mistake ; ‘the government of Ireland,’ he reminds us 
with almost unnecessary emphasis, ‘is a very peculiar thing.’” 


ee ee ee ee 


** Committee on Irish Finance. Evidence of Mr. T. P. Gill, p. 113. Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, pp. 111 and 165. 
** Royal Commission on the Civil Service, p. 4. 
** Ibid. p. 170. 
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He will not allow that the Government of Ireland controls these 
Boards ; all it does is to obstruct them. : 
Such, in brief outline, is the system. We are familiar with 
Boards and Commissioners in England—we have our Board of 
Trade and our National Debt Commissioners, to name but two 
of the most fanciful of them all—but their collective character 
deceives no one, and the principle of Parliamentary responsibility 
is so well established that they never meet.** But in Ireland 
these Boards—Prison Board, Intermediate Education Board, 


Commissioners of Public Works, Commissioners of National 


Education, and all the rest—represent a real distribution of 
power and a corresponding diminution, amounting to a con- 
cealment, of responsibility. Only in one case—the Board of 
the Department of Agriculture—do they represent an element 
of popular control and of Ministerial responsibility. They 
are controlled neither by the Irish Government nor by the 
English Government. The Treasury may obstruct them, but 
it cannot rule them, and the Treasury is already responsible for 
more departments than it can effectively answer for in the House 
of Commons.** It is too late to return to the drastic proposals 
of Lord John Russell in 1850, and by abolishing the Lord 
Lieutenancy to place Irish affairs in the hands of a Secretary of 
State so as to ‘mix and confound the administration of Ireland 
with the general administration of the United Kingdom.’ It is 
surely obvious that the only logical course is to complete this 
administrative differentiation by annexing to it an Irish legislature 
which shall reduce it to order. 

J. H. Morean. 


*% The National Debt Commissioners—an amazing body in its personnel— 
has never met at all. 

*5 The vicarious responsibility of the Treasury for ancillary Departments— 
@g. the National Insurance Commissioners, the Development issi 
the Road Board, the Commissioners of Income Tax—ie in danger of becoming 
an absurdity. 












THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROTECTION OF FAUNA, FLORA, 
AND SCENERY 


4A COMMONSENSE VIEW 


IT would seem from certain indications that we have reached a 
stage in legislation at Westminster wherein hotly disputed party 
measures must stand over to await the solution afforded by the 
Parliament Act, and that we are entering upon a lull—a not 
unwelcome lull—a period of marking time, in which both Opposi- 
tion and Government may combine to consider and produce 
valuable legislation of a necessary kind; contentious it may be, 
but at any rate receiving the suffrages of members belonging to 
all the great parties because it is both conservative yet progressive 
in spirit. 

I refer more especially to such laws as are becoming urgently 
necessary for the preservation of beauty in scenery, of the balance 
of Nature in many directions, the utilisation of all natural 
forces, and the extension of the Christian religion so as to 
cover not only the Caucasian sub-species of man but the other 
developments of the human species not already miserable 
degenerates; and, more than that, the beasts of the field, the 
birds of the air, the lizard on the wall, the snake in the grass,’ 
and the lilies of the field, where such are not enemies of man’s 
good, but harmless if not beautiful or useful portions of the 
world’s wonderful mosaic. 

Much thought is now being given by politicians of all parties 
to the housing question. The building of more cottages and dwell- 
ings for the poor in town and country must be the outcome of 
this agitation. But no person of influence or prominence seems 
to have considered the housing question from the point of view 
of beauty in scenery. Yet, judging from our railway posters and 
output of ‘ beauty’ books, we apparently set great store by the 
loveliness of England, the striking scenery of Wales and Scot- 
land, and the wistful poetry-inspiring landscapes of Ireland. No 
legislator, however, takes into account that as month succeeds 
month and year follows year the area of beautiful scenery in 
the three kingdoms and the Principality, in the Channel Islands, 


* We are rash in condemning all serpents to destruction; a large proportion 
of them are rat-killers. 
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and in Man is steadily diminishing. Beautiful old towns are 
being made hideous, if sanitary ; exquisite villages are ruined by 

the introduction of corrugated iron or the apposition of needless, 

ugly, and vulgar extensions. T'ake the supernal atrociousness of 

‘new’ Freshwater, Isle of Wight, as an example; woods are 

being cut down, downs cut up, rivers turned into sewers, gorse 

commons ruined by gypsy fires, primrose copses deflowered by 

coster hawkers, river scenery blasted by cement works or chemi- 

cal factories. And whilst the poor can often find no home to 

live in and are forced to emigrate, unchecked speculation in 

gimerack villa building is allowed all along our coast line to ruin 

the beauties of the littoral for the benefit of the speculative 

builder ; whose ugly, tasteless, and unsound work only afterwards 
falls into decay, leaving nothing but desolation in place of scenery 
and a sweet wealth of trees and flowers ; which were—had they 
been rightly appreciated—a great national asset, a sovereign cure 
for many ills. 

I write as a poor man for those who are of small means and 
yet whose main joy in life is the contemplation of natural beauty 
or of the beauty made by man’s brain and hand. I am suffi- 
ciently catholic in taste to derive as much visual and intellectual 
pleasure from the splendid scenery of New York, with its useful 
green-tiled, sculptured minarets of 750 feet, its enormous com- 
mercial palaces of carven stone exterior, its blue waterways, aerial 
railways, and interwoven trees and parks, as from the panoramas 
of the Rockies or the aspect of Venice, or that of an unspoilt 
English village. 

It is, however, in my own country or in the British Empire 
principally that the destruction of beauty or of interest is going 
on without any adequate replacement by other feasts for the 
eye or stimulants to the imagination. One does not, for example, 
see in France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, or even in modern 
Italy, in Florida, Algeria, Cuba, and (I am told) Dutch Malaysia 
and French Indo-China, such wanton defacement of scenery, such 
a replacing of the picturesque old by the unplanned, cheaply-bad 
new, as may be witnessed in much of the United Kingdom, in 
Egypt, India, Jamaica, East Africa, and (I should guess) South 
Africa and Australia likewise. Compare the development of 
Baden Baden with that of Bournemouth for example. Baden 
Baden grows bigger and bigger, but it is as beautiful as growing 
Stuttgart or Zurich owing to the blending of picturesque buildings 
—sound, not shoddy or stucco buildings—with splendid foliage, 
hanging woods, and unmarred heights ; while nothing is allowed 
to spoil the natural sylvan loveliness and grandeur of the Black 
Forest alongside, or (in the case of Stuttgart or Zurich) of the © 
river banks or the lake shore. Zurich enhances the beauties of 
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its somewhat commonplacé lake, does not dim them as Belfast 
sullies its mis-spelt ‘ Lough ’ with far-flung squalor. The Rhine 
between Cologne and Bingen still retains its splendour of scenery, 
despite the fact that it now possesses an almost continuous chain 
of thriving towns along its banks. Yet observe, on the other hand, 
the cutting down and building over, the disturbance of under. 
growth and incongruities of replanting in the Talbot Woods at 
Bournemouth, or the uglification of once rarely-beautiful Christ. 
church. The whole reputation of the great health city was once 
based on the presence in its midst of the Talbot Woods—as lovely 
a piece of sylvan scenery as England could show, and, with its 
far-diffused fragrance of pines, a legitimate reason for making 
Bournemouth a place of residence; while Christchurch afforded, 
a bare five miles away, @ picturesque example of the small 
English country town, with its history ranging from the Roman 
period to the eighteenth century. 

The Misses Talbot, to whom belonged the great woods of 
pine, birch, and oak, the scented wastes of heather and gorse 
behind the seafront of East and West Bournemouth, allowed the 
public free access to this beautiful domain, a concession which in 
course of time was acknowledged by the reckless starting of 
forest fires, the wrenching-off of branches and pillaging “of fire- 
wood, the institution of paper chases, and the committal of nasty 
crimes. The personage to whom these ladies bequeathed their 
woods continued to leave them open to public use, but, owing to 
the impossibility of restraining constant damage, in course of 
time disposed of nearly half the domain for building purposes; 
and there is a needless suburban addition to this vast garden 
city where four, five, six years ago was a very beautiful if some- 
what maltreated pine forest. The Corporation of Bournemouth, 
whose ambition it is some day to cover the earth with houses as 
far as the New Forest—tenantless houses, but no matter, any- 
thing but the bare country—has wasted money in various direc- 
tions which might have sufficed in its entirety to have purchased 
for the town the whole of the Talbot Woods. This would have been 

& possession which would at once have lifted Bournemouth above 
the vulgar company of new seaside towns. And if its unwilling 

neighbour, Christchurch, had been kept free from corrugated 

iron (of which it is now largely composed, thanks to Bourne- 
mouth influence) it would have been alone a sufficient excuse for 

a hundred miles’ journey from London. But even then the mass 

of the people living in or visiting Bournemouth (as one might 

also say of Bristol, East London, Birmingham, and Leeds) would 
require to be taught how to use woods and beautiful landscape 
scenery, whether public or private property—as lovers of 
nature, and not as high-spirited baboons. 
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We work in a vicious circle. All our new land legislation and 
taxation—right as it may be in main principles—is framed to 
hit the man or woman who attempts to preserve beauty-spots as 
unbuilt-on private property. Very often such episodes in scenery, 
such downs, forests, parks, combes, dunes, and lake shores, are 
more or less accessible to the public. No decently behaved lover 
of Nature is kept out or can be punished for coming in; and at 
the worst these enclosed paradises perfume and sweeten the air, 
preserve the increasingly scarce native flora and fauna. If they 
are closed it is mainly because the public in its as yet uneducated 
passion for the country despoils and ravages the object of its ill- 
regulated enthusiasm, or if a little more but still mistakenly 
educated, botanises and egg-hunts to excess. 

In the neighbourhood in which I live the principal landowners 
are too wealthy to mind the taxation, and too fond of country 
beauty to sell their woods and fields for building purposes, so that 
they maintain without cost to the general public some of the 
best of English scenery, and that at distances of between forty 
and sixty miles from London, within reach of millions of bicyclists 
from town, who exult in and are uplifted by this perfect com- 
bination of English history and rural beauty. But elsewhere in 
Sussex much land is now coming into the market owing to the 
land taxes ; and is being hurriedly stripped of trees, for building 
—what seem to me—unnecessary and hideously ugly villas. 
The agricultural labourers’ cottages, meantime, are increasingly 
scarce in proportion to even a slowly growing population. One 
notices as much as ever the state of almost servile subjection in 
which these labourers live. Like richer and better-educated folk 
they become passionately attached to their homes, into which 
in course of time they have put something of themselves. But 
they occupy these only during the pleasure of some tyrannical 
farmer-employer, some local Lady Bountiful as tyrannous and 
prejudiced as any man, some petty-minded cleric or pompous 
shopkeeper ; and to any such landlord or landlady their politics, 
their opinions, and even family life are subjected. I have known 
of a labourer who had lived in one home for nearly thirty years 
and reared a large family being told to go at the end of the 
month by an angry farmer, to whom he had objected that a plough 
horse was not well enough for work. It is true that the edict was 
not carried out, because other influence was brought to bear; 
perhaps even it was not seriously meant. But fancy holding 
your cottage, your garden, your dwelling-place on such a tenure! 
Many a young couple would fain marry but cannot do so because 
there is no cottage to be obtained within reasonable distance of 
the man’s place of work. They therefore drift apart or emigrate. 

Family life and the procreating of children, one may truly 
2P2 
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say, are penalised at the present day among the worthy, hari. 
working poor. If the married couple come to a big town for 
employment they will find that whereas excellent and ch 
accommodation is now offered to childless pairs or to bachelors 
or single women, every discouragement is thrown in the way of 
letting flats or decent tenements to people with children. It hag 
been several times remarked to me by charity organisers and 
social workers that if only philanthropists of the Rowton breed 
would construct blocks of dwellings for married couples with 
children only, they would be great benefactors of their fellow. 
men and of their country. 

In the rural districts there is the same difficulty, a want of 
sufficient cottage accommodation for the agricultural labourer 
and his wife, and the large family they would like to have. As 
soon as that family exceeds two or three, the restrictions of 
space make the situation intolerable, especially now that educa- 
tion and a growing refinement are spreading through the land, 
even to the agricultural classes. What is the result? All over 
the country decent folk are limiting their output of children. 
The birth-rate is steadily decreasing, because the production of 
children is virtually penalised. It is not, at any rate, fostered, 
subsidised, encouraged, even by the newest social legislation; 
and Woman, awakening at last to the injustice of the treatment 
accorded her during the last ten thousand years or so, is declining 
the thankless martyrdom which is too often the condition of 
parentage among the English poor. 

Bring this home—this lack of cottage accommodation—to the 
average Radical politician, and he at once thinks of whose park 
can be curtailed, what strip of open country can be built over— 
unless, indeed, he gets into office, and then he favours a policy 
of political economy and laisser aller. The ideal of the Labour 
representative is our England all workmen’s dwellings, inter- 
spersed with football areas, Battersea Parks, and Epping Forests. 
Neither phase is reasonable. We must have more sanitary, 
comely house accommodation for the breeding classes, the 
labouring classes in town, and, above all, in the country. But 
it need not be with the State as landlord, nor yet the 
employer of labour. The elective municipalities, County or 
District Councils should build and let the cottages, which the 
occupiers should be given reasonable facilities for owning out- 
right ; all to be done thriftily and with a proper interest on the 
public money expended. There is no lack of suitable land to 
build on, nor is there the slightest need for destroying the really 
beautiful scenery to provide new homes—with gardens—for rich 
or poor or middle class. Beautiful scenery is not too common in 
Britain. We should retain what we have by means of indulgent 
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land-laws towards those who maintain it for more or less public 
gratification. There should, on the other hand, be severe restric- 
tions interfering with the liberty of the subject to destroy what is 
amatter of general admiration and what cannot be replaced when 
once destroyed. 

There must be some town or country authority which shall 
exercise the power to build houses where houses are wanted 
and yet to restrain the despoiler. Such an authority, for example, 
would not have permitted the exquisite little village of Kingston 
in Dorsetshire, 600 feet above Swanage, to have had much of its 
beauty spoilt by the recent erection of a huge and ugly church, 
out of all proportion in size to the accommodation required, and 
with a disagreeable resemblance to some foreign temple, such 
as one might expect to find at exotic places like Woking or 
Willesden. There still remains the beautiful old fifteenth- 
century church of Kingston. ‘Too small for the purpose,’ I was 
told; but surely it might have been enlarged at less expense 
than the cost of erecting close by—dominating and falsifying all 
the landscape—a building of Byzantine style and disproportionate 
size, as wrath-provoking in its way as the staggering cathedrals 
in bad Gothic erected by priestly zeal and emigrant generosity in 
humble, one-storied Irish hamlets. 

The Sussex coast, the coasts of Kent, Essex, Devonshire, 
and Norfolk are being made as ugly as speculative builders and 
land companies can make them.’ Surely this is a national loss? 
Not perhaps to the wealthy, who avoid the English seaside resorts, 
and can refresh their eyes and intellects abroad; but for the 
poor, the increasingly intelligent poor in the English cities, who 
seek for beauty where it once was and where it should still be 
preserved, it is a great deprivation. Let any irredeemably ugly 
district—and there are many such in England and a few in 
Treland—be built over and planted with artificial parks and 


2 What is wrong with our taste, our public enterprise, or our architectural 
skill? Nice may be bad in morals, but it is undeniably beautiful. All along 
the French Riviera the towns are spreading, extending, till there is nearly a 
continuous chain of houses, old and new, between Toulon and Vintemille. Yet 
there is no destruction of beauty—rather an enhancement. Compare this with 
the development of Worthing, Torquay, Dartmouth, Penzance, or even modern 
Cork and Dublin, of Newcastle by the foot of the Mourne Mountains. (What 
a national heritage these last should be, and how the buildings and landscapes 
at their base should be designed to accord with their beauty!) The outskirts of 
modern Cologne are worthy of the architectural beauty of old Cologne; the 
larger Hamburg grows the more stately becomes its aspect. Look at the new 
railway stations in all great Continental towns or in the United States, and 
compare them with eyesores like Paddington, King’s Cross, Euston, and the 
stations in most English, Welsh, and Irish towns (Scotland is better in this 
respect). Compare photographs of Dieppe and Brighton, and say which of the 
two pleases the eye better; or, still more, Boulogne and Margate. The tourist 
who has enough money invariably opts for the French watering-place. 
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pleasure gardens, and let us in addition not hesitate to make fyll 
use of coal, iron, lead, tin, and salt mines ; of china clay deposits, 
chalk, slate, marble and granite quarries. But there will still 
remain water-meadows, woodlands and downs, a few mountains, 
many elm-and-wild-rose-bordered lanes, rolling downs of sh 
cropped turf, deer parks, abbeys, castles, sand-hills, moors andj 
warrens, fens and trout streams, heaths and tors, which must be 
excluded from eligibility as building sites. Let us retain as 
monuments of our past history, intact and unaltered (except 
for hidden sanitation), villages like Penshurst or Corfe, that date 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, forbidding the 
introduction into such of visible corrugated iron or motor tyre 
advertisements. 

And in our big towns let us build upwards, not outwards, 
We spread ourselves where we ought to concentrate. What 
suburb, what garden city, can compare with Savernake Forest; 
with a village nestling in the Sussex downs; or even with 
Georgian-Annian Hampstead, as painted by Ford Madox-Brown? 
No town house should be less than three stories high. Look at 
the squalor of Bermondsey or outer Brighton; an expanse of 
innumerable mean houses of two low stories only. Those who 
dwell in lofty tenements are inspired by the view and the better 
air. Lifts have annihilated the trouble of ascent and descent. 
Let London and all our big centres of population imitate New 
York, and cease to encroach on the rural scenery around them. 


Legislation can do much to save our vanishing flora and 
encourage the replanting of our waste spaces with wholesome and 
productive forests. But education is even more required than 
legislation, though it needs perhaps legislation to improve our 
woefully misdirected education, to change radically the curricula 
in the State, the Provided, Public, and Private schools. Our 
children must be brought up to appreciate and to respect beauty, 
and not only the sensuous beauty of landscapes, flowers, birds, 
beasts, buildings, pictures, and sculpture, but the beauty of 
thought which is inspired by the wonderful things of the world, 
by all the manifestations of creative energy, whether they take 
the form of millipede or paradise bird, of leaping salmon or 
pursuing otter, black Australian or long-legged Nilote, Congo 
pygmy or English peeress, birch trees coming into leaf, rattle- 
snake armed for its fell purpose, or nightingale pouring forth its 
nuptial song. The toad must be viewed by the country boy 
not as a defenceless and perhaps poisonous creature to be bashed 
or stamped on, but as the valuable ally of the gardener in destroy- 
ing hosts of slugs and wireworms, and further as the survivor 
of a type that twenty or thirty millions of years ago dominated 
the earth, when the mare’s tail of our ditches was the latest 
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product in Nature’s botanical nursery. The Eton boy must be 
taught not to hunt hares (which should be bred for food and 
mercifully killed) or defenceless fallow deer, but to pursue both 
with camera and notebook. Then when he grows up to be an 
administrator or soldier, a representative of Britain beyond the 
seas, he will not thirst to destroy all the big game and game birds 
within his reach, nor stand by unprotesting when backward races 
are being driven to desperation, or uneatable egrets, rollers, 
bee-eaters, terns, and trogons are shot wholesale for the decora- 
tin of women’s heads. 

It takes all sorts to make a world. There should be room 
in East Africa for the brave and handsome Masai as well as for 
the British farmer. On the other hand, it is—as Sir Everard im 
Thurn has recently pointed out—absurd to reserve nearly all the 
area of the Fiji Archipelago—7435 square miles, equal in area 
to all Wales (7434 square miles)—for 87,000 native Fijians of 
Melanesian race, a people with a birth-rate below their death- 
rate, an apparently doomed race, in spite of missionary and 
administrative efforts, and one which has suffered no wrongs 
from Europeans. 2500 square miles would be ample provision 
for the present and future needs of such a people, who will 
probably in course of time mingle with and derive fresh vigour 
from the not far distantly related natives of South India. This 
arrangement would then leave nearly 5000 square miles open 
to colonisation by Europeans, Indians, and Polynesians. 

In short, to frame and guide our policy, both at home and 
abroad, we want a general stocktaking of the British Empire 
carried out, systematically, scientifically, impartially, and thor- 
oughly ; showing (1) the various racial elements of our population 
of 500,000,000 human beings, the approximate values of the differ- 
ent races and tribes in physical and mental vigour, degree of 
education , commercial and industrial output, criminality, birth-rate 
and death-rate and likelihood of expansion ; (2) the known mineral 
resources ; (8) the flora, in its economic and aesthetic values, the 
plants and trees threatened with extinction and deserving of 
protection, or the harmful weeds that should be exterminated ; 
(4) the fauna, with an enumeration of harmful insects, or other 
invertebrates, fish, reptiles, birds or beasts (if there are any) 
which should be exterminated, or at any rate not protected, 
because of their attacks on human interests, and a still more 
careful setting-forth of the rare and interesting living forms— 
reptiles, birds, and beasts especially—requiring protection. 

Materials for such @ report exist to some extent already in 
the records of the India Office or of the Government of India, in 
the Colonial Office, at Kew Gardens, the British Museum, and 
the Zoological Society, at the Board of Trade and Board of Agri- 
culture, and in the Government Departments of the daughter 
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nations. But seeing the particulars that are lacking and the 
need for considering these questions in the light of the most 


recent scientific knowledge and means of research, it would be 


well to send out commissions to study special localities in many 
portions of the Empire.* 

After this stocktaking we should then be in a position to 
realise what legislation—fiscal, preventive, punitory, fostering, 
and protective—was required both in our British Parliament and 
in the legislatures of India and of the daughter nations, Protec. 
torates and Colonies. With regard to the daughter nations, ye 
could only advise if the administrative control over these re- 
sources—mineral, vegetable, animal, and human—were not 
sufficient or were not properly applied ; perhaps, indeed, not even 
advise, but set out the facts and leave readers and electors in the 
Dominions to draw their own conclusions and take their own 
remedies. 

This general Commission of Inquiry must go very specially 
into the economic value of birds in the balance of nature. Birds, 
like sparrows, that do great damage to crops must be instanced; 
they ‘may even be recommended for reduction or extinction ; the 
damage done by gulls or petrels to edible fish may be estimated 
(if it is appreciable) as a set-off against either their beauty in the 
landscape or their guano-producing habits. Insect-eating birds 
must be especially studied in relation to their effect on the 
reduction of insect, worm, arachnid, or molluscan pests. Useful 
species in this respect must be singled out correctly by name for 
local protection. Rare species in danger of extinction, species 
femarkable for beauty of plumage, form, or song, as well as for 
economic values (like eider duck, grebe, ostrich, game birds, 
and the guano-producing sea birds) must be catalogued for the 
same purpose. 

The Imperial and the subordinated Indian and Colonial legis- 
latures, together with the Governments of the daughter nations, 


* The Colonial Office deserves commendation for the care with which it has 
examined anthropologically Southern Nigeria. This survey should become a 
model to be followed in regard to the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, 
Northern Nigeria, British South-Central and British East Africa. Similar 
surveys of the population of British Tropical America, of Ceylon, Malaysia, 
and Oceania should be carried out. The daughter nations of Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand would no doubt contribute their quota, 
while the Indian Government has ready for publication reports which, if pieced 
together with the contributions of the Royal Asiatic Society, would tell us 
almost all we require to know of the diverse and extraordinarily interesting 
peoples of the Indian Empire, from South Arabia to Siam, from Tibet and 
Afghanistan to Ceylon and the Maldives. Can one imagine a more splendid 
Imperial gift to King George the Fifth than a comprehensive and accurate survey 
of the people and products of his Empire, or a compilation which would have a 
greater educational value for statesmen and politicians, for the clergy, for 
schoolmasters, and captains of industry? 
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must then combine by local protective and inhibitory edicts, by 
customs and fiscal regulations, to suppress the iniquitous— 
because needless and excuseless—traffic in the plumage of wild 
insect-eating birds, of sea birds or birds of special marvellousness 
and rarity, like the emu and cassowary, the ocellated Honduras 
turkey, the South or Central American trogons and manikins, 


the paradise birds, lyre birds, and crowned pigeons. The actual 


trade in feathers and the economic use of feathers in textile in- 
dustries will not suffer; for the export, import, and employment 
of ostrich plumes, poultry feathers (fowl, duck, goose, swan, 
peacock, pheasant, guinea fowl, pigeon), and plumage of the 
sufficiently numerous and protected wild fowl, such as eider duck, 
mallard, teal, grouse, partridges, snipe, woodcock, plover, etc., 
will be permitted, and (in the case of all domesticated birds, 
including the ostrich) actually encouraged. The suppression of 
the use of more or less rare bird-skins will turn the attention of 
women more and more to the graceful and beautiful plumes 
of the ostrich, which are obtained from the living bird with 
absolutely no pain or distress; If there is an industry wholly 
deserving of Imperial encouragement it is ostrich farming. Nor 
should we oppose the establishment of Zoological Gardens and 
breeding aviaries, public and private reservations and parks all 
over the world. Such institutions might bring about in course 
of time the domestication of many a beautiful and useful beast 
or bird at present leading a hazardous existence in the threatened 
wilds. 

An agitation is again arising for leave to destroy the big game 
of Africa—especially in Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and East Africa— 
wherever there are possibilities of European settlement. The 
plea advanced now is that the big game, more than man or the 
smaller mammals or birds, serve as reservoirs for trypanoso- 
matous or bacillic disease-germs, which are then conveyed by 
tsetse flies or ticks to the blood of domestic animals and man. 
This argument should be examined with scientific impartiality, 
because so great is the blood-lust on the part of young English- 
men or their colonial-born cousins that they are for ever trying 
to find some excuse to destroy whatever is large or striking in 
the local fauna. At the same time a love of wild beasts must 
not be allowed to close to human settlement considerable areas 
of fertile land. But I should like to ask the advocates for such 
ruthless measures as the extermination of the larger mammalian 
fauna of Africa how it is that in Western and Forested Africa, 
where big game is scarce or almost non-existent (owing mainly 
to human action), tsetse flies should swarm and trypanosomatous 
and malarial diseases be more common than (and quite as deadly 
as) in Rhodesia and Nyasaland? In parts of West and Central 
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Africa it would seem even that there has been some increase in 
the numbers or the activities of tsetse flies, gad flies, house 
flies, mosquitoes and grass ticks, and there are some who, like 
myself, ascribe this to the recent considerable destruction (for 
their plumage) of birds feeding on flies and ticks. At any rate, 
the absence or the recent elimination of big game in the Congo 
basin and forested West Africa does not coincide with any 
lessening of noxious insects or germ diseases. Where a marked 
improvement in the health of man and of domestic animals has 
taken place it has been due to clearing undergrowth, bush, and 
long grass, all the type of thick, scrubby vegetation which har- 
bours the low-flying, disease-conveying insects. The healthiest 
parts of Africa for black man and white man alike are those that 
are either much cultivated or that have lost the rich undergrowth 
and tall herbage they once possessed. Tall trees—even, it is 
said, banana groves—do not shelter flies or gnats, insects of low 
flight hating the wind or the breeze. Short turf and sessile 
plants, even the carefully segregated and weeded plants of a 
kitchen garden, are too low for the flies’ requirements. What 
these insects and ticks require for their frequentation and security 
are dense reeds and long grass, thick bushes, drooping tree 
branches, and tangle of undergrowth. 

This is the line our preventive measures should take : cutting 
and clearing, bush fires properly controlled, the multiplication 
of flocks for grazing, the digging-up and manuring of the soil 
(the tsetse pupae bury themselves a few inches in the ground and 
suffer from disturbance of the soil, and the insect loathes manure, 
which is why it is so seldom found near human settlements), 
and above all the protection and multiplication of insect-eating 
birds. Guinea fowl and francolin, toothsome as they are, must 
be allowed to increase and multiply, for they scratch up the soil 
and devour the tsetse larvae. Egrets and most of the smaller 
herons pick the tsetse off the bodies of the bigger beasts or off 
branches and leaves ; bee-eaters, swallows, rollers, drongo shrikes, 
and many of the smaller insect-eating birds pursue it in the air 
or dart at it from their perches. But perhaps its most potent 
scourge is the clearing away of all bush or undergrowth, and 
the nicely arranged bush fire. I write ‘ nicely arranged ’ because 
the reckless firing of the prairies and hill sides by natives destroys 
all big timber and does much other damage. Further researches 
also must be undertaken before we destroy the big game, to 
ascertain what the fly feeds on in those districts (such as parts 
of the West, East, and South-east Africa) where there are no 
large animals, but wherein nevertheless the tsetse swarms. It 
has been suggested that the fly subsists on the juices of plants as 
well as on vertebrate blood ; but no proof of such vegetarian pro- 
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dlivities has yet been obtained. If it were, and the plant or 
plants could be identified, such vegetation might be destroyed and 
a further encouragement to the existence of the tsetse be removed. 
Also, if it is blood alone that the fly needs, and if it was found to 
be sucking that of small mammals, birds, or lizards, these could 
be examined to ascertain if they likewise acted as the hosts of the 
deadly trypanosome ; for it need hardly be said that if the tsetse 
did not act occasionally as the transferrer of trypanosomes (flagel- 
late animalcules) from the blood of one creature to the veins of 
another, it might take all the toll it liked from man or beast. 

The restriction of the big game of Africa (as of India, 
Malaysia, America, and Europe) to reserves is inevitable. If 
may be impossible even in course of time to preserve all species 
thus, for some die out when only given a confined space in which 
to feed and breed. But during the ‘reserve’ stage every reason- 
able attempt should be made to domesticate the more striking, 
beautiful, or useful forms; just as we should endeavour by 
domestication to preserve the more remarkable forms of duck, 
goose, swan, pigeon, pheasant, paradise bird, the rhea and emu, 
as well as the ostrich, the storks and herons (splendid scavengers, 
snake-and-insect-eaters), the scarlet ibis, roseate spoonbill, 
flamingo, crowned crane and great bustard. 

Protection of beasts or birds is to be seen in its selfish and 
ridiculous forms in the abuse of pheasant culture in the English 
woods and the misplaced cult of fox-hunting (and consequently 
fox preserving) in the southern, western, and eastern counties. 
Formerly, of course, ground game—hares and rabbits—were 
preserved to an unreasonable extent, and the unfortunate farmer 
was obliged to submit to their ravages with a good grace and 
without compensation. Pheasant, grouse, and partridge shoot- 
ing is not a cruel sport, and it is excellent training for the eye 
and the handling of guns. Moreover, thanks to the pheasant 
and grouse, some of our most beautiful woodland and moorland 
scenery is preserved to us unbuilt over, unfurrowed by the 
plough. It is only in its extreme forms—generally amongst the 
newly enriched and newly inducted into country ways—that 
pheasant preserving becomes hurtful to the interests of the com- 
munity—chiefly through its attendant upsetting of the balance 
of nature. The keepers, anxious—because their emoluments 
depend on it—for a record production of pheasants, kill every jay, 
magpie, owl, kestrel, sparrow-hawk, weasel, stoat, badger, and 
hedgehog on the estate by gun, trap, or snare, lest these creatures 
should take some toll of their pheasants’ eggs or poults. The 
effect of such destruction is soon seen in the increase of many* 
noxious beetles and moths (whose larvae do great damage to the 
bushes and trees and the adjacent gardens and nut orchards), 
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and of voles, field-mice, and sparrows.’ Ordinarily these pests 
were kept under control by the magpies, jays, shrikes, and the 
hedgehogs, the owls, hawks, and smaller mustelines. The 
badger likewise—so abominably persecuted by keepers and the 
ofttimes ignorant squirearchy of the West and the Midlands—is 
in many ways a useful beast, and digs up vole and mice 
burrows to devour their young. The over-protection of the 
pheasant therefore leads to an increase in voles and mice, which 
is sometimes disastrous to the farmer and fruit-grower. 
Fortunately the pheasant preserver is the covert enemy of 
that worse foe to national cottage and yeoman prosperity in 
southern England—the fox preserver. Fox-hunting is one of the 
most foolish and unprofitable of the hundred religions—each with 
its shibboleths—followed by the English upper classes. The 
pursuit of the fox with hounds and on horseback no doubt suc- 
ceeded almost directly wolf-hunting in Britain, and until the 
middle nineteenth century was a harmless pastime enough, 
though a less expeditious way of keeping foxes down in settled 
districts than the use of traps, guns, and poison. But in the 
middle of the last century it became fashionable, and a specific 
attribute of the landed gentry. It was consequently taken up 
enthusiastically by the larger and larger class that migrated from 
Surbiton to Horsham, or from Belsize Park to Buckingham and 
faisait souche de famille, steeping itself in all orthodox country 
pursuits and burying the ‘cit’* in the squire. This form of out- 
door exercise may still be permissible—if we assume that we are 
not blamable in torturing to death a highly intelligent mammal 
—in the as yet desolate parts of Ireland or the irredeemably ugly 
and cold, clayey districts of the English midland counties; but 
it ought to be prohibited elsewhere in the United Kingdom, and 
most of all in the east, west, and south of England, where 
poultry farming could becarried on as profitably as it is in 
Belgium and France. One is told, of course, by scandalised Con- 
servatives that fox-hunting is a splendid school for riders, the 
making of our cavalry, etc. etc. Rubbish. Very few of our 
great cavalry officers have been fox-hunters, or willing fox- 
hunters, and practically none of the troopers. A large propor- 
tion of our mounted soldiers are recruited from townsmen who 
never learned to ride until they entered the riding school. The 
Boers were admittedly the cunningest, most enduring riders 
recent warfare has known, but they, like their cousins of the 
Wild West, would probably show themselves duffers in the hunt- 
ing field; at any rate, they never practised in this school of 
*steeplechasing. 
The last thing I desire to do is to undervalue riding as an 


exercise, an accomplishment, a necessary art in warfare, a school - 
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for teaching suppleness, coolness, and courage. But the fox is 
not a necessary ingredient in the curriculum. Cross-country 
riding, obstacle-jumping must be learnt by men and women who 
intend to serve in the army or as explorers; but if an objective 
is necessary (as it often is to excite the horses) one of their 
number can lead the field, can play at being the fox and give 
those who follow in pursuit a long, tricky, and exciting run. Or, 
if they must follow hounds, some red-herring device can be em- 
ployed. But in reality if more elaborate mastery of the horse, 
more dangerous and thrilling sport is wanted than gallops on 
downs or moors, or trotting through parks and lanes, there is 
polo, an absolutely unobjectionable sport, involving no cruelty 
to animals and little danger to the steed. As horses become 
cheaper under the competition of motor engines, polo on the 
village green might well become as much an English pastime of 
the peasantry as it is the village tournament of the north-west 
Indian peoples. Polo for women would be less dangerous than 
fox-hunting and much better training for the eye, hand, and 
temper. It could be played, moreover, without injury to poultry 
farming, growing crops, or herbaceous borders. It would lead to 
no trespass, neither to the divorce court, in which so many fox- 
hunters figure. 

It would be a great pity to exterminate the fox. Let him 
keep a place in the British fauna with the wild cat, marten, 
polecat, seal and stag. But it is a farce introducing foxes from 
Germany or Hungary into tidy, bowery, flowery, agricultural and 
horticultural counties where cottagers and farmers might hope 
to make money out of poultry breeding and egg selling. Over 
the greater part of Sussex poultry farming has become too pre- 
carious and disheartening an occupation, owing to the super- 
abundance of foxes and the ravages they make among the fowls, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys. ‘Shut them up at night,’ shouts the 
fox-hunter—generally a retired City gentleman and ardent tariff 
reformer, who snarls at our importing eggs and poultry from 
across the Channel. But the foxes as often as not attack by 
day, in the fields and hedgerows, and to carry on poultry keeping 
at a profit the farmer or cottager must allow a free wandering 
of his birds in the daytime over field, fallow, and stubble. And 
at night the cunning and the powers of climbing and jumping of 
a determined fox are so great that in spite of ordinary precau- 
tions it happens, ever and again, that the fox gets in amongst 
the sleeping birds and kills, kills, kills, for the pleasure of 
slaying. I who write thus bitterly have been let off lightly, 
perhaps because of extraordinary and expensive precautions. Yet 
it hag occurred to me to lose fourteen pullets in a night, and ever 
and again an unwary duck or guinea hen. But my farmer 
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neighbours have suffered heavily. One man enclosed a great 
chalk pit with a high wire fence and kept therein a large number 
of white Leghorns. But the fox or foxes climbed this fence ong 
summer night and killed over sixty fowls. Fifty-six head of 
poultry were killed in one day, in the stubble, at another farm. 
stead. ‘But the Hunt gives compensation.’ Yes; most grudg. 
ingly and baitingly ; eighteenpence each for birds that are often 
worth at the show or in the market five or six shillings. 

In East Sussex matters are much worse than in the western 
half of the county, where the leading landowners are considerate 
to their tenants and have no great sympathy for an out-of-date 
pastime, mainly kept up for the benefit of a few people living 
round Horsham. At any rate, they do not turn their tenants 
out for complaining or for threatening to kill a fox at sight. But 
in north-east Sussex two or three landowning families are 
making things intolerable for five months of the hunting season 
by riding recklessly over their tenants’ or their neighbours’ crops, 
rock gardens, bulb plantations, asparagus beds, and croquet 
lawns ; while all the year round their imported foxes play such 
havoc among the plain and fancy poultry that poor or not very 
wealthy persons must give up keeping fowls or ducks. Complaints 
are met with insolence, and tenants valuing their landlord’s good- 
will must put up with the occasional damage they sustain or leave 
for some less tyrannously over-ridden district. It is conditions 
like these—happily rare in such an extreme form—which explain 
the need of land legislation and the hatred among the poorer 
classes of holders of large properties, a hatred often leading to an 
ungrateful lack of recognition of the part so many great land- 
owners have played for the past century and a half in developing 
and preserving so much of the beauty of British landscapes and 
of the British fauna and flora. 

H. H. Jounsron. 
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Ir anyone still doubt that love is going out of fashion, a bird’s- 
eye view of the German book-market (fictional department) 
may help to convince him. Once more it is literally 
crowded with books which call themselves novels, but 
each of which is so burdened by its ‘message’ and in such a 
hurry to deliver it, that mere human affections have got to take 
a second, and third—and sometimes no place at all. Here we 
have the enthusiastically national, the speculatively philosophical, 
the social-political, the psycho-pathological, the semi-scientific 
novel; while the love-story, pure and simple, survives only in 
isolated specimens, and will at this rate soon be as definitely 
extinct as any prehistoric monster. In turns we are implored, 
or admonished, to change either our politics or our creed, to 
refuse obedience to our husbands while exacting none from our 
children, to live the simple life, or hob-nob with our housemaids 
and coachmen, generally to rid ourselves of prejudices and turn 
our principles inside out, being promised the agreeable discovery 
that—much as a turned petticoat—they will wear quite as well 
on the other side. But as for Romeo and Juliet, Paul and 
Virginie, and all those other men and women who were lovers 
first and everything else a long way afterwards—scarcely the 
mention of their existence. And this from the most sentimental 
nation in Europe ! 

Of course there is the sexual novel. But no one out of his or 
her teens confounds this with the love-story ; and, as a rule, this 
particular department is abandoned to enterprising beginners, 
who usually start with the fixed idea that indecency and genius 
are interchangeable terms, while the masters of the craft prefer 
either to philosophise or to preach. Perhaps this signifies an 
advance for literature. Far be it from me to deny. Yet one 
thing can I take upon myself to declare that it is not—namely, 
restful. Time was when a novel was considered a means of 
mental relaxation. But ‘ nous avons changé tout cela.’ For the 
tired intellectual worker, to pick up at the close of the day a book 
calling itself a novel, and to find in its pages, thinly disguised, 
the same political or social business problem which his fagged 
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brains have been wrestling with since morning, is anything but 
repose—more indeed like a whip lashing a tired horse. And 
lucky may he account himself if it be not a bucket of cold water 
emptied upon his most cherished ideals, or a fire-brand, burning 
to consume the beliefs on which he has been reared. 

One of the—very much qualified—exceptions to this rule is 
furnished by Elisabeth von Heyking, the creator of those Letters 
which did not reach him, but which certainly reached more 
readers of all nationalities than almost any other book of its 
season. Ille mshi is the somewhat far-fetched title she has chosen 
this time, and which she sees herself obliged laboriously to 
expound : 

* As the words stand here (in a dilapidated inscription on the 
wall of an ancient Florentine villa) they signify ‘‘ This to me.” 
But doubtless they are the fragments of the Horatian saying 
“Tile terrarum mihi praeter omnes angulus ridet’’—Among all 
nooks of the earth this one greets me with laughter.’ 

It is not until the last page of the novel that the application 
becomes apparent ; and it is only the wrecks of their happiness 
which Wolf and Ilse bring to the harbour of this Florentine 
villa. 

If I range Ille mihi among the love-stories it is not because 
it is that alone. With almost as much right it might be called 
a@ political pamphlet ; all depends upon the point of view. But 
considering that all its events turn upon that obsolete thing, a 
great passion, I have preferred to give it the benefit of the doubt. 

The first part, indeed, is genuine story-telling, although with 
a background which is in itself a theme, and marked by a ruth- 
lessness of exposure which proclaims the broad outlook of the 
travelled mind. Elisabeth von Heyking does not spare either 
her compatriots or her country; yet I doubt whether they will 
resent it, for even while the shafts of her irony are flying thickest, 
you remain aware that she is proud both of it and of them. That 
Prussian harshness for which geographical position is partly 
responsible, kneaded hard by the constant pressure of surrounding 
enemies, never relaxing sufficiently to allow the cult of the 
beautiful to flourish, is a good thing to make fun of, and our 
authoress makes excellent fun of it, and yet concludes in its 
favour. Theophil von Zehren, the bottle-shouldered impersonifi- 
cation of a rigorous sense of duty, and his awful mother (born 
von Sassenack) with the elephantine features and the sly eyes— 
the whole clan of Zehren-Kummerfelde and Zehren-Kaudan, 
including the unfortunate Mechtildis with the nine daughters, 
whose phenomenal plainness is too much even for the anything but 
aesthetic tastes of marriageable Junkers—they are all individually 
almost repulsive, yet collectively well-nigh imposing—a power 
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to be reckoned with. As a certain Italian Countess says of 
them : 

All these are in their way excellent people, but they lack that grace 
which softens the angles of life. We foreigners are particularly struck 
by the rarity of inborn amiability in this country. 


Theophil, to whom Ilse repeats the remark, declares : 

We have no need to be thought amiable; it is enough if we are feared. 
Amiability always seems to me suspicious; there is something Jesuitical 
about it. It is not one of those virtues through which Prussia has grown 
great. 

No, that it certainly is not. The pages of Ille mihi bristle 
with excellently hit-off touches of Prussian arrogance. Take, for 
instance, Frau von Zehren’s entry into the drawing-room of an 
Ambassador’s wife : 

Frau von Zehren threw one single, inquisitorial glance upon the 
guests, and instantly in her mind classified them—correctly and con- 
temptuously—as ‘ Non-Prussians.’ 

And even the two old chanoinesses, who, although Zehrens, 
are weak enough to give way to occasional movements of kind- 
ness, contribute their item. ‘We must not forget,’ they say 
leniently, in answer to a criticism of the Italian Countess above- 
mentioned, ‘we must not forget that she is not a German.’ 

Nor does the typically German ‘cringe’ before authority 
escape Elisabeth von Heyking’s scourge. The most purely 
delightful specimen of this is the answer given by the wife of a 
councillor to the wife of a Minister : ‘ How strange that I should 
meet you here,’ the Minister’s wife has just said, ‘ for last night 
I actually dreamed of you.” Whereupon the ‘lesser’ woman 
half rose in her chair, with a hasty inclination, submissively 
murmuring ‘But, Your Excellency, that would have been my 
duty!’ 

Into this highly specialised milieu the youthful Ilse has been 
cast by a short-sighted father, anxious only to see her provided 
for. She is not of the Zehren make, and therefore has no chance 
against them. Brimful of what she considers to be her ‘ mission,’ 
she attempts to take her part in the government of the vast 
establishment, to make herself indispensable to her bottle- 
shouldered husband, only to find herself superfluous on both these 
fields. The elephantine mother-in-law has no idea of yielding up 
the reins either of her store-room or of her son. By degrees Ilse 
discovers that all she was wanted for was to provide the requisite 
heir ; and when a year has passed without the desired end being 
reached, the contemptuous eyes and pursed lips of all the 
Zehrens to the tenth degree tell her that she is a failure. When 
at last the hope arises, it is only to be destroyed by an accident 
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which nearly costs Ilse her life, and from this moment on 4jj 
hope‘of averting the fiasco of her marriage is abandoned. 

This, of course, is the juncture at which the inevitable ‘ third’ 
has to step in. It is equally inevitable, in this case, that he 
should be a diplomat; else how should Elisabeth von Heyki 
find opportunity for unpacking a few more of those diplomatic 
reminiscences which may be said to be her spécialité? 

It is only from the moment that Wolf von Walden steps into 
her life that Ilse can be said to live. The struggle between duty 
and passion is sharp but brief, and is terminated by a cleaner 
cut than is usual with such things. Ilse’s naive appeal to her 
husband to give her back her freedom is met by stony silence, 
and it requires the sacrifice of her fortune to obtain the desired 
divorce. 

And now begins the long martyrdom of Ilse and Wolf—the 
way of thorns they have to tread, with bleeding feet, bleeding 
hearts, and which yet becomes almost a flowery path because 
trodden side by side. Pursued by the revengeful hatred of the 
mighty clan of Zehrens, cold-shouldered by the uncompromising 
Prussian society, which cannot forgive him for having married a 
divorced woman, Wolf von Walden has to fight every step of his 
upward way. For years the two are tossed about from one 
obscure post to the other, rich in risks and exhausting: work, and 
poor in all chances of distinction. Their healths are undermined, 
their child falls a victim to a malignant climate; the comforts 
of the age, the amenities of society scarcely exist for the exiles. 
Yet they do not complain, but through it all cling to each other 
like two shipwrecked beings, their mutual support being com- 
pensation enough. This is why, despite its unmistakable 
‘ purpose,’ Jlle mihi deserves to be ranged among love-tales. 

It is in this latter portion of the book that the ‘ purpose’ 
emerges. Here we are afforded more than one glimpse of the 
machinery of diplomacy, and of those wheels within wheels 
which, while grinding out the fortunes of nations, likewise grind 
to powder so many private existences. 

This is what they did with that of Wolf von Walden. When 
after years of inglorious slaving his first chance comes, it is only 
to be hurled down from the height which he had climbed with 
such difficulty, and upon which his foot slips so quickly. Here, 
into the face of the German Government, the accusation is quite 
openly flung of exposing its representatives and then dropping 
them hastily, under the influence either of panic or of vacillation. 
In his new post Wolf has found a combination of circumstances 
presenting a favourable chance, ready to be seized. Having 
reported his observations, he receives a reply which encourages 
him to convey -an ultimatum to the Republican State at which 
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he is accredited. The fever of mingled expectation and exulta- 
tion with which the result is awaited—as well as the result itself— 
finds expression in a scene which is the best in the book. 


Nobody at the Legation could carry on any occupation that day. One 
stood about and waited; every moment the answer of the Republican 
Government could be expected. . . . From time to time Wolf secretly con- 
sulted his watch. Not only had no answer come from the Republican 
Government, but his telegraphic report to Berlin was as yet unacknow- 
lodged. . . . Everyone was glad of the pretext of having to dress for 
dinner, so as to be able to retire; for ever more oppressively did the 
suspense weigh. ... Now that the naval officers had withdrawn Ilse 
still stood for a space in the garden, alone with Wolf. How often in 
alter-days was she to think back of this moment! The tiny humming- 
birds shot past her and buried their long, sharp beaks and their whole 
gleaming heads in the purple and orange-coloured canna blossoms. The 
buzz of the birds, the chirp of the grasshoppers were the only sounds ; 
otherwise it was as still all around them as though they stood not in a 
town garden, but on a solitary hacienda, redeemed from the primeval 
forest. . ... They re-entered the house. And this too Ilse was to remember 
in after-days—how, being dressed, she had stood for a moment before the 
mirror, making fast a sprig of golden-brown orchids, which matched her 
hair and her great brown eyes so well. A little pale and transparent she 
too had become during these years in the tropics, though less so than Wolf; 
but it was still a charming image that smiled back at her. A little home 
air would soon bring back the former freshness, but, above all, Wolf’s 
success; and that stood close now, almost within touch. Ah, life was 
beautiful after all, with all its excitements and all its great aims! 

Radiantly she entered her husband’s dressing-room, where he waited 
for her. Just then there was a knock at the door. A servant handed 
a despatch to the Minister. He tore it open. 

‘Ah, at last! From home!’ cried Wolf, relieved. ‘A good thing 
that I brought the chiffre up with me! Help me, Ilse; perhaps we can 
decipher it before the guests arrive. It is not long.’ 

She was already kneeling on a footstool, and looking up in the hand- 
book the figures which he read to her out of the telegram, and of which 
he jotted down the translation under each number in turn. 

‘013,’ dictated Wolf. ‘Non valeur,’ answered Ilse. ‘580 ’—‘ In,’ 
‘6034 ’—‘ the interest,’ ‘1313 ’—‘ of the service,’ ‘607 ’—‘ and,’ ‘157 ’— 
‘by highest command.’ 

Wolf was now looking over Ilse’s shoulder; the thing was not going 
fast enough, and it was so strange a beginning. With shaking hands, 
turning the pages ever more hastily, they read on together: ‘ You are 
removed from your present post, and recommended to take a long leave 
of absence for reasons of health, after handing over the affairs of the 
Legation to Baron Lenval.’ 

They had both turned of an ashy pallor, and stared at each other with 
wide eyes. Then suddenly, requiring a hold, Ilse grasped at the man’s 
shoulders, and in a completely changed voice—the voice of a frightened 
child—she sobbed out loud. ‘Wolf, Wolf! What does it mean?’ And 
he could only answer her with another question, which he kept repeating 
mechanically: ‘But why? But why all this?’ 

Through the open windows the evening breeze, blowing in, put out the 
candles on the toilet-table. In the dark room the two now stood, closely 
pressed. against each other. They spoke no word; but each held the other 
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fast, in a common terror of all that was not themselves—of all that dark 
incomprehensibility which in this hour was striking into them its 
treacherous claws. 

There came another knock; and they started apart, and had the sens. 
tion of having stood thus for a whole eternity. The same servant who, 
a few minutes ago, had brought the telegram again stood in the doorway 
and announced ‘ The officers are assembled in the drawing-room, and the 
first carriages are just entering the garden.’ 

‘ We are coming at once,’ answered Wolf. Automatically he locked up 
the chiffre case in a drawer, folded up the telegram and put it in his 
pocket. ‘ Now let us go down,’ he said to Ilse; and at the door he stil] 
held her fast for a moment, to say ‘ Before the strangers we are silent, 
of course.’ 

Wolf retains enough moral strength to make a worthy exit; 
but on the voyage back his shaken constitution succumbs, his 
overworked brain gives way, and he reaches Germany only to 
find refuge in an asylum. It is to Ilse’s indefatigable and loy- 
ingly intelligent care that the doctors attribute the miracle of 
the stricken man’s mental recovery ; though more than a year 
passes before, leaning on her shoulder, he is able to cross the 
threshold of his prison and to face life again, right over the 
tuins of his shattered career. It is to the Florentine villa with 
the Horatian inscription that the two much tried lovers flee as 
to a haven. In this same villa they had sat on their wedding- 
day, and within its inviting walls Wolf had for a moment felt 
the impulse to let his career go and to live only for his happiness. 
It was Ilse who, knowing well that the energy within him de- 
manded an outlet, had waved off the dream and spurred him 
back to his place in the world. And now they are returned to 
this same spot which they need never have left, and which, 
though it can no longer greet their broken lives with laughter, 
is still able to smile at them—even through tears. 

Whether this reflexion is intended to point a moral is not 
quite clear. More likely the book has been written for the sake 
of the accusation above mentioned. Elisabeth von Heyking, 
though enthusiastically German, is evidently not pleased with 
the German Government, which for her taste is far too modest 
and retiring, far too little aggressive, in fact. Thus, into the 
mouth of an old sea-captain she puts the remark : 

I should like at least to keep my old boat afloat until I see our flag 
waving here. On many a coast others build their nests, while we are only 
the guests. And yet we too need coaling stations. 


And someone else says : 
There is nothing to be coveted here; but in other parts of the world 
there have been other chances, which we have most thoroughly missed. 


In this one point the authoress drops that diplomatic method 
—fruit of long years of habit—which wraps up her meaning in 
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those words which, as we all know, have been given to us to 
disguise our thoughts. But as a rule she is evidently of opinion 
that even a transparent veil is better than no veil at all. No 
country except Germany is ever mentioned by name. England 
is ‘The country which all over the world sows discord’; while 
the United States figure as ‘The Power of whom lately one 
likewise begins to be afraid.’ The tropical Republic over which 
Walden comes to fall, though never named, is easily identified 
as Venezuela. 

The ‘ message’ of the book may fitly be summed up in the 
urgent need for colonial expansion. As such, at any rate, it 
has been greeted by the German Press—in itself an instructive 
circumstance. 


If the story last under discussion was a cross between a love- 
tale and the nationalist pamphlet, Volk wider Volk (‘ Nation 
against Nation’), by Walter Bloem, belongs to the latter class 
alone. To be sure there are love-stories here too—three of them, 
in fact—but in the interest of the reader’s night’s rest, it 1s 
perhaps fortunate that they should be so completely irrelevant, 
since they all three end with points of interrogation. Even the 
most prominent of these idylls—the loves of Gaston de Perceval 
and Leonore Reutlinger—is so obviously planned with the object 
of proving that a German woman need not necessarily deteriorate 
because she loves a Frenchman, as to lose all personal elements. 
And the same idea is aimed at in the case of Leonore’s brother, 
who has become the lover of a Paris chorus-girl, and through her 
almost a Frenchman. What both these cases appear to illustrate 
and what makes it worth while to signalise this book among the 
inexhaustible flood of German ‘ war novels,’ is the obvious effort 
at tolerance. If we read the author’s intentions aright, he has 
with infinite mental pains attempted to hoist himself on to a 
platform which soars above nationalities, from whose height the 
difference of uniforms is no longer discernible, and only human 
qualities remain visible. He has not always succeeded in keeping 
to the heights aimed at. However honestly anxious he may be 
to veil his German self-satisfaction, the truth occasionally peeps 
out from under the cloak of modesty. Yet the intention in itself 
is commendable, as well as the scrupulous avoidance of the arro- 
gant note, so common to German trumpets. At moments, in 
fact, Bloem appears almost comically afraid of treading upon 
French corns ; at others becomes almost wearisome in his repeti- 
tions that a Frenchman can really and actually be accounted the 
equal of a German. If the result sometimes looks as though 
he were patting the Frenchman on the back and comforting the 
poor fellow for not being a German, it really is not Herr Bloem’s 
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fault, but only the fault of that chauvinism in which he has been 
bred, and above which he strives so gallantly to rise. 

The effort first becomes apparent in the scene in which Kaz} 
Eugen Reutlinger, who has had to quit the German army 
because of a little affair with a forged cheque, finding his 
prayer for reinstatement spurned, even in the stress of war, cries 
his bitter humiliation to Eliante, in whose arms he has sought 
the only forgetfulness attainable : 

‘Eliante! Eliante! I have no more fatherland! ’ 

Whereupon Eliante draws him to the window and shows him 
sleeping Paris. 

*Voil& ta patrie!’ said Eliante. 

And a rumbling and a humming set up in Karl Eugen’s brain and 
heart. It was as though the very foundations of his being were collapsing, 
swept away by the wild floods of fate, and as though from out of the 
wrecks borne seawards something new and unknown arose—an island of 
salvation, shaken by storms, washed by waves, and yet firm land—— 

Ah, could that indeed be? A new home? A new fatherland? One 
that could be earned ? 


And later on: 


Strange! The longer he wore the French disguise the more plainly 
he felt in himself the wonderful effect of the uniform: a transformation 
of the kernel through the shell, of the essence through the form, of the 
soul through the covering. And he was glad of it. He had no choice 
but to become a Frenchman; since he wore the vareuwse he felt that he 
was actually becoming one. 


But of course counterweights to these sentiments are not 
awanting. For instance, the reflexions made by Gaston de 
Perceval in the compartment of a train leaving Paris and which 
had just raced through a rain of Prussian bullets. 


She was not looking at him at all; her gaze was turned in the direction 
from where those deadly greetings had come. Towards there her eyes 
looked with an expression of yearning, of welcome, and round her bleached 
lips lay a smile, a smile of secret rejoicing, of unconscious triumph—a 
victor’s smile. 

And, icycold, a grim consciousness clutched at Gaston’s heart. That 
one there was a German, a stranger, an enemy. So abruptly did under- 
standing come over him that in the self-same moment, with a pitiless 
clearness, he felt: ‘I love her, and she is the enemy.’ 


But the real value of the book, as of its predecessor, Das 
Eiserne Jahr, lies in the marvellously vivid descriptions, which 
remain impressed. upon the reader’s brain, more as pictures seen 
than as accounts read. It is quite conceivable that an attentive 
peruser of Volk wider Volk might in after years be puzzled to 
say whether he had actually witnessed Gambetta’s start from 
beleagured Paris, or only read about it. The yellow, wide-bellied 
spectre balancing in the storm; the small, lively man with the 
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been big nose and the woollen cap drawn over his ears, gesticulating 
vivaciously as he advances towards it, take body before our eyes. 
Karl We seem to be standing among the spectators : 
army And as the boat carefully and hesitatingly freed itself from the earth, 
y his as the yellow monster-pear, fettered only by the ropes which a hundred 
cries sitained fists held fast, its underside harshly illuminated, dipped into 
ught the blackness of the starless night, a prey to each snorting breath of the 
storm, an anguish indescribable took hold of the hearts of the lookers-on. 
To each one it seemed as though that which was dearest to him on earth 
: cowered in that frail ship, ready to vanish into the horrors of the Unknown. 
him No one took pains.to suppress the sob which, from the depth of his soul, 
tose to his throat and right up against his closed teeth. 
And then the solemn command: ‘ Lachez tout!’ 
and Among the battle-pieces with which the book abounds, the 
a defence of a cemetery outside Beaune best deserves quotation, 
d of if only because it embodies the author’s views about war in the 
abstract. Its horrors are painted with a broad brush, with 
One ‘naught extenuated ’; and yet Volk wider Volk is not a book to 
please the Peace-at-any-price people, as the following will show : 
Strange! As Alfred, from his higher position upon the ruins of the 
inly chapel, could take in the whole scene—the hillocks over which lay the grey 
tion clouds of the enemy’s batteries, the houses and mills and depressions of 
the soil, behind which the infantry of the assailants were doubtless gathering 
vice for a fresh attack; and here, cowering against the last poor remains of 
he the enclosing wall, this handful of imvincibles, all bespattered to the 
shoulders with clay and earth, mixed with the shattered bones of the 
long-dead—as he overlooked all this incomprehensible, this unfathomable, 
10t spectacle of human rage and human obduracy, every, even the faintest, 
de feeling of personal danger was blotted out, and nothing remained but a 
ch nameless sensation of wonder. It seemed no longer himself who was living 
through this experience—his ‘I’ had sunk deep, deep down; and, for the 
first time during the campaign, he felt his individuality merged into the 
on conception of this titanic fight. Here it was no longer single men that 
8 stood against single men, no longer regiments and divisions against regi- 
od ments and divisions; here it was nation that faced nation, fatherland 
4 against fatherland, wrestling for their highest ideals, for the fullest 
blossoms of human virtues—over here and over there... . 
at Yes, that which over there was ranging itself for a new heroic attack, 
re and that which here cowered stubborn in heroic defence—these two nations, 
8 they were worthy of each other. That men so fought, were capable of so 
fighting—therein lay the deep, the sacred significance of this awful battle 
of nations. Loyalty unto death, self-sacrificing heroism—to produce these, 
to keep these alive and uphold them, high above the pettiness of daily 
life, in the midst of a thousand temptations of .egoistical enjoymert, of 
pitiable slavery to comfort—this was war’s humanising, its undying 





mission. 








Hark! The thunder of the enemy’s artillery fell abruptly silent; as 
though blotted out; and for the space of a second there reigned a silence 
solemn and oppressive, as nothing before felt. And already in the next 
second there came from Captain Feiges’ lips the sharp command, ‘ Up!’ 
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Then they rose fr m out of their heaps of rubbish, these dumb fellows, 
their black cloaks, their faces and hands encrusted with mud and stone. 
fragments and splinters of bones, and without further command each face 
turned towards the enemy. ... And see, there they came—a blue yal] 
from the west, a grey one from the south. Far in advance the leader, 
with drawn swords; then, in a long thin line, the officers. A mufile] 
‘En avant!’ rolled along the whole advancing line; and the 
battalions followed. Shrilly over their heads a hundred trumpets wer 
clanging out the signal, ‘Attack!’ Thus the whole moved onwards—on 
body, one being, one will... . 

In a hypnotised silence the defenders stared at the unhindered advange 
of this enemy, whose strength to their own was as twenty to one. Each 
of the three hundred and fifty rifles was pointed at the assailants; the 
eyes, taking aim over the marker, saw the wall of the enemy growing and 
ever growing; each right hand was at the trigger, yet no shot fell; barely 
did the breath dare to raise the breast ; even the heart-beat seemed checked 
in the strained listening for the delivering word of command. 

There at last, with the sharpness of a kmifeblade, it came: ‘Four 
hundred paces—fire! ’ 

And in the same instant the splendid spectacle of the audacious attack 
had vanished, wiped away by a fire-streaked cloud of tough, yellow smoke, 

But the west wind had risen, and, blowing back the haze over the heads 
of the defenders, unveiled the battlefield. 

Was it possible? They were not annihilated, not razed from the earth? 
They drew nearer, ever nearer! Upright, sword in hand, half turning 
in the saddle, the leaders still led the way—only that there were not s0 
many of them now. Here and there a horse rolled convulsively on the 
ground, and over its quivering body the assailants stormed forwards. 
Single men—the bravest among the brave—pressed onward into the lino 
of the officers, waving their rifles over their heads defiantly, and for every 
man that fell another sprang to his place. . . . 

Nearer, and ever nearer—two hundred paces—a hundred and fifty 
paces—already the leaders are at no more than eighty metres’ distance; 
the white of their bloodshot eyes, of their wildly clenched teeth, is visible, 
Now each single man becomes a target; two and three balls tear him 

down. .. 

‘Courage! Courage!’ the leaders yell, and yell the foremost fighters, 
and the thousands behind them answer with a roar. In vain! The horses 
break down. The attack has failed. It is the end. 


But it was not yet the end, for before the defenders have got 
back their breath the French cannon begin to speak once more. 
Two more attacks are repulsed. Three cartridges are all that 
remain toeach man. Then, just as some are resolving to keep the 
third cartridge for themselves, a new trumpet signal is heard. 


A moment longer they looked at each other, and there was a quiet 
around them, as though when men pray. 

And then they all sprang to their feet, and a cry of joy broke from 
all those hoarse, inflamed throats: 

‘ They are coming!’ 

‘ Prince Friedrich Karl!’ 

‘ That is the Third Corps.’ 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

‘Victory! Saved! Victory! Victory!’ 
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This is more than a newspaper report, and,more than a scene 
evolved out of a literary brain. This is life: and this is death, 
at grips under our eyes; life with hand and foot and brain and 
heart, and death with all its horrors and all its majesty. And— 
pace the pacifists—it is beautiful, too, the blood and the bone- 
splinters notwithstanding, since the thought which lies behind it 


is beautiful. 
In yet another passage Bloem finds expression for this 


thought : 

Oh yes, war was something awful, something damnable; but did not 
the mere fact that men could thus fight testify to humanity’s best 
qualities, its highest virtues? That there exist goods for whose sake a 
nation is ready to risk all, to cast off all the comfort, all the peaceful 
monotony of daily life—was it not war alone that proved this? True, 
this was a struggle between two of the noblest nations of the earth; 
but would they not both emerge purified, raised, consecrated by the ordeal 
of battle? Did they not outgrow their own stature during those months 
of fighting for national existence? Was it not exactly in war—through 
war—that they were truly welded to nations? 


On the last page the author makes his final effort at concilia- 
tion with the beaten enemy; and for this, with true dramatic, 
or, if you will, theatrical instinct, chooses Orléans, and the foot 
of Jeanne d’Are’s monument. Here it is that the victorious 
Prince, having held his triumphant entry, reins his horse between 
the lines of parading troops, and, lifting his eyes to the bronze 
efigy of the heroic maiden, humbly lowering her victorious sword 
before the Lord of Battle, carries his hand to his helmet in a 
mute salute : 


He was doing homage to the genius of the great, splendid nation which 
had wrestled heroically against his own—until the end... . 

Far around the bloodstained town, upon the hard-frozen soil of the 
frnitful Beauce, they lay in thousands—those dumb witnesses of France’s 
unbroken greatness. 

No, thou bronze warrior-maiden up there, even to-day thou hast no 
need to lower those eyes which, so proudly humble, seek Heaven. A 
radiance lies on the Sibylline brow, even to-day; and from the fearless 
lips flows that wonderful word, whose entire significance is unveiled only 
when, coupled with a last, fateful question, it approaches either men or 
nations : 

‘Art thou ready to die for me?’ 

Happy that nation whose children, in answer to that question of Fate, 
shout their death-defying ‘ Yes!’ in brotherly unity. 

Such a nation remains a nation, in victory as in defeat. A land in 
which live such men is a fatherland. 


And one feeis inclined to add—a writer with such healthily 
patriotic views is undoubtedly a true son of his own fatherland. 


Among the numerous recruits of German literature I should 
like to signalise a writer with a very un-German name, as likely 
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to be heard of again. This is Alfons Paquet, who possibly owe, 
some of his high literary qualities to the French blood in his 
veins which, with such a name, he can scarcely escape hayj 
For others he is doubtless indebted to his world-wanderings, ip 
which such widely different places as London, Vladivostok, Paris, 
New York and Tokio have already been included. In Lond 
he is said to have been a commercial aspirant; in other spots 
alternately journalist and student; but everywhere a German, 
on the look-out for opportunities for ‘placing’ not Germay 
capital but German culture. In this sense he has remained 
commercial—something, in fact, of a commis voyageur in morgl 
and intellectual wares. 

Yet in his novel Kamerad Fleming Paquet is not aggressively 
German. ‘True, the hero’s essentially German qualities are 
evidently intended to shine against the lurid background of 
French defects ; but Paquet’s own subject has lifted him off his 
feet and into broadly human regions. For this is one of the 
social novels above specified—the history of an ardent, honest, 
and finally disappointed Socialist, who, having discovered the 
feet of clay of the new gods, returns remorsefully to the old. The 
actuality of the subject alone makes it worth while to tarry over 
this book. , 

Karl Fleming, whom we may not be far wrong in at least 
partly identifying with his creator, has, like Paquet himself, 
wandered over half the world, and from his wanderings has 
brought back an ardent belief in Napoleon’s pronouncement 
concerning the identity of politics and fate. 


And out of the connexion of this sentence with his own conviction 
that if one day the might of Money should be successfully broken by that 
of the spirit, even things like the misery of the masses, or the senseless 
satiety of blunted millionaires, could be purged from the world, he had 
drawn the conclusion that on the field of political economy . . . there 
were still discoveries to be made, the main lines of a new world-order to 
be laid down. 


So this rampant idealist sets himself systematically to study 
political economy. While thus occupied he meets Berta Kippers, 
a plain-faced sculptress, several years his senior, and there 
ensues one of those comradeships which so rarely remain com- 
radeships. It is Berta alone who infringes the pact. Her shy 
advances are coldly repulsed by Karl, and it is only when the 
sculptress unexpectedly succumbs to over-work that remorse and 
a late-born tenderness stir within him. Henceforward Berta’s 
spirit seems to accompany Fleming everywhere; and this pos- 
thumous influence of the woman he had never loved forms the 
only love ingredient of the story. It is Berta’s memory almost as 
much as his political opinions which take him to Paris, where 
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she had studied, and whence she had, by her letters, initiated 
him into the growing social movement. Reading of the demon- 
strations protesting against Ferrer’s execution, he feels irresistibly 
drawn to the scene of action. Scarcely arrived there a black- 
bordered copy of La Bataille Sociale is thrust into his hands. 
‘Rerrer is shot’ he reads. ‘No lamentations, friends! but 
Revenge!’ The war-cry is signed ‘Georges Fraconnard.’ That 
isa name he has heard from Berta, and to-which he instantly 
rallies. That same evening, in a demonstration before the 
Spanish Embassy, he shoots a police dog whom he sees attacking 
a woman, but manages to escape in the crowd. Next morning, 
reading of the arrests made on this account, his conscience stirs, 
Is it not his duty to give himself up, and thus obtain the release 
of the innocent people? At the office of La Bataille Sociale, 
whither he goes for directions, he is laughed at for so Quixotic 
an idea. But Fraconnard, the demigod of socialism, is not 
present. Determined to carry his case to the highest tribunal, 
Fleming follows him to his idyllic retreat at Montmartre. Here 
he finds the dictator of the masses being in his turn dictated to 
by an unruly brat of eight. As for the case of conscience, it is 
as summarily brushed aside by the demi-god as by his adjutants, 
and before Fleming quite knows what has happened he finds him- 
self enlisted as a species of agent. Another monster demonstration 
is being planned for Sunday, and all the vagrant Germans available 
are wanted to swell its ranks. Clearly Fleming is the man for 
the job. Scappini—an oily Italian and Fraconnard’s right hand 
—introduces him to a colony of his compatriots, ragged loafers 
most of them, and haunters of filthy drinking-places. Much of 
what he sees and more of what he hears shakes his faith in the 
leaders of the movement. A thousand doubts assail him; yet 
he will keep his pledged word. He has promised to marshal a 
given number of his countrymen on Sunday, and he will do so; 
but he himself will be more of a spectator than an actor, for 
on Sunday he intends to make his final observations, and to 
decide for or against the ‘cause.’ And as loyal as to his com- 
rades does he mean to be to the authorities. Fraconnard having 
solemnly pledged his word that the hundred thousand expected 
will come unarmed, Fleming is naive enough to suppose that 
the promise is meant to be kept, and, in the innocence of his 
German heart, with his own hands disarms one of his men, who 
triumphantly shows him the head of a bayonet which he has 
slipped-up his sleeve. 

On the night preceding this fateful Sunday he has reviewed 
the situation : 

Here he rested in his bed as on the back of a giant wave, in the midst 
of the city cleft in two, unveiling the depths of its gulfs. A mighty, new, 
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and terrible thought had drawn him under its spell, and yet simultaneously 
the old thoughts held him fast, awaking doubts. He still felt strength 
enough for a decisive choice. He would carry out what he had undertaken; 
and then he would know whether it was to be Yes or No. 


And on the morning of the day itself, chance having taken 
him to the neighbourhood of Notre Dame, some obscure impulse 
leads him into the Cathedral : 


As the door fell to behind him he had the impression of having boarded 
a ship that was ready to leave the old world and to sail for a new. Wasit 
not strange that he, a child of the age, and a worker for its aims, should 
gaze up thus dumb and awe-stricken to the stony heights created by great 
Mediaeval masters? . . . The organ began to play. Hesitating and astounded 
he followed its wandering tones. How feeble seem the possibilities of human 
speech when the organ intones its primeval song! Upon a deep, warm 
current of brave harmony it sweeps away the low cries, the timid refle- 
tions of life. The intellectual, the moral pre-eminence of God speaks out 
of this song—unspeakably consoling to the human spirit. 


Presently, during the official prayers, Fleming hears the name 
of Napoleon the First spoken, and reflects further : 


In a passionless ocean there sailed here a ghostly ship. The name of a 
man who exactly on this spot of earth, shone upon by the light of these 
,windows, had laid aside his hat, in order to place a crown upon his head— 
this circumstance of a moment seemed to grow to an eternal landmark. 


From the church Fleming goes to the trysting spot ; and it is 
thus that the monster procession unrolls itself before the reader's 


eyes : 

It was an excursion of well-nigh a hundred thousand men who along 
the steel avenue of cuirassiers marched towards the centre of Paris... . 
The curious, standing on the trottoirs, scarcely a foot higher than the 
stream of the demonstrators, formed an impenetrable wall. The Place 
Clichy was black with the moving crowd. A three-fold hedge of policemen 
and armed riders surrounded them. Here on a white pole there waved 
one single little red flag, like the starting-flag on a racecourse. . . . The 
masses, marching past, greeted the revolutionary symbol with clapping of 
hands and shouts of approval. A song was started. The voices joined 
quickly to a whole. It was the Carmagnole. The revolutionary papers 
had unearthed the wild text of the old Sansculottes’ song; and now the 
clear voices of a few trained singers raised it high above the dull roar of 
the crowd, like something new and shining. The song had joined the 
march, right above the heads of these would-be fighters; each syllable a 
shout; each insinuating turn an invitation to dance. Like strokes of 
hammer sounded the words of the refrain : 


Vive le son 

Du canon. 

Vive le son! 
Whistles, shouts broke incessantly from the crowd. Monotonous as 
the cries of street-sellers came the repeated ‘A bas les assassins! Han, 


han! La calotte!’ 
The weather was splendid. The procession, now well under way, moved 


rapidly. The unchecked progress of the masses, in whose ranks women 
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and children marched, while out of every house the inhabitants looked 
down, and at the sides the cutrassiers, man after man, escorted the crowd, 
seemed merry as a feast. . . . The masses, exulting, sang and shouted like 
_ Homeric hero, the upraised faces quivering with the energy of their 

. The procession was: now approaching the Spsaish Embaesy, 






































g taken which by this demoniacal demonstration was to be punished ‘ for Ferrer.’ 
impulse . Here the police accomplished an admirable manceuvre. Out of the 
side-strects on both sides, mounted guards in rows of five and six pushed 
their*way into the crowd. Abruptly thus the gigantic snake was hacked 
boarded across, as though with sword-strokes. Yet not for a moment did it check 
Was it its progress. Like shining bands in a black body the armed riders moved 
» Should on with the procession. . . . 
lla According to the official programme the demonstrators are to 
“human disperse on the Place de la Concorde. But Fraconnard has 
, Warm another, secret, programme—to wit, a provocation of the police 
| reflec. by means of his avant-garde, and a drawing of the masses into 
aks cut some directly revolutionary act, of which the blame—should it fail 
—is to be thrust upon the Germans. Instead, therefore, of the 
name order to disperse, a voice is heard shrilly calling for Fraconnard ! 
Immediately the crowd grows restless. From the head of the 
e of a procession the agitation flows back through its body. Fleming 
these and the German group are close to the Place already when they 
7 become aware of a new development. 
it'ts In the moment that the cries and signs of excitement reached him he 
y recognised the danger. He turned round and called to the Germans ‘ Stay 
der's together!’ .. . Piercing whistles rent the air. Karl called again to the 
Germans. Pressed close against each other, they stood still. Scappini 
slong threw some angry words towards him which he did not catch. The unknown 
Mis man freed himself and seemed on the point of throwing himself upon 
the Karl... . 
‘lace Then upon one of the monuments there appears a man with 
me a black flag, shouting ‘ Vive Fraconnard!’ The excitement 
The rises. The cuirassiers advance. Scappini cries ‘To Fracon- 
g of nard!’ and attempts to rush forward, while Karl restrains his 
ned Germans. The word ‘Traitor!’ is hurled at him, but the 
pig Germans obey their leader. Next comes the cry ‘To arms!’ 
” In an instant senseless terror reigns. The police are insulted ; 
the a cwirassier is torn from his horse. A bloody conclusion seems 
a inevitable, when there comes a diversion—and a highly charac- 
3 teristic one. 

In this moment something unexpected happened? A strange excite- 
ment, which had nothing to do with the tumult in the Place, suddenly 
seized all this mass of men. Outstretched arms were to be seen pointing 
to the sky—there across the Seine in the direction of the Eiffel Tower, 

a8 which with its delicate iron meshes rose like a waterspout from the level 

n, of the Champ de Mars in the sunnily blue air. One single cry rose up: 
‘The aeroplane!’ 

d 


The crowd gaze in delight ; even the man with the black flag 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 439 2R 
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climbs over to the other side of the monument, in order to 
a better view. The procession melts away peaceably. ‘The 
demonstration is forgotten. 

And half an hour later : 


The whole borders of the sparkling Seine swarmed with 
people, who were visibly enjoying their Sunday afternoon. The reyoly. 
tionary pointe had been broken off; the procession had ended as 
as possible, strictly according to the letter of the programme. The masgs 
and the police measured each other good-humouredly, the promised blow 
being postponed to another, less pleasant day. 


Karl Fleming should by rights be satisfied with the issue of 
the adventure ; but to him it has been more than an adventure. 
He has come to the conclusion that this is not the way to better 
the world. From so much personal hatred love cannot grow; 
from such base passions the moral redemption of mankind is 
not to be looked for. He spends next day in the Park of Ver. 
sailles, turning over his conclusions in his mind, and jotting 
down in his note-book such stray thoughts as the following: 


To obey God. . . . alone with love. . . . Found an order of men who 
shall preach to rich and poor alike the revolt against Money. . . . Unite 
the worldly pious of all countries. . . . It is possible to live independent 
of men and politics in decent poverty, until the day on which there are 
no more oppressed, and Man, in the great unity, feels himself the guest of 
that world, whose unhappy master and slave he erstwhile was. Until that 
day dawns, Church and Free Thought, the power of princes, of parliaments, 
as of the masses in the street, are but the outward signs of the striving 
towards this highest good. 


Noble, but, as it will be seen, somewhat chaotic aspirations. 

That evening—having resolved to leave Paris next morning 
—the would-be world-betterer kneels beside his bed and utters a 
prayer, which surely deserves to be enrolled among the manifold 
cries of the human heart : 


Thou, God and Spirit of all things, Thon seest the most hidden 
thought, hast led me to this moment. When I laugh I think on Thee— 
sad, I think on Thee. . . . In these days again Thou hast spoken to me. 
Let not all suffer as I do. Let me understand how I am to serve Thee. 
The new word for mankind—let me find it. As yet I cannot help anyone— 
I am too weak. I pray to Thee for the men whom Thou hast shown me. 
Thou knowest Fraconnard; Thou seest through Scappini. Grant that 
good should happen instead of evil. . . . Take away the sorrow I feel for 
Berta. . . . I thank Thee for what Thou workest in the dark. Thy King- 
dom come! Now let me sleep, and lead me home to-morrow. Worship, 
worship, in eternity! 


Meanwhile Fleming has received a warning; he has been 
condemned as a traitor to the Socialist cause and is being watched. 
Next morning at daybreak he is breakfasting in a small coffee 
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house in the neighbourhood of the station. It is here that the 
curtain falls : 


Karl placed his handbag on the floor beside him and took from the 
child’s hands the brown, steaming mixture, around which his chilled fingers 
fastened greedily. 

Just then, through the open door, there fell a shadow from the street. 
A man stood there, in rags, with a pale, flat face and dull eyes. His slow, 
paralysing gaze measured Karl from head to foot. It was the Unknown 
Man. Speaking no word, he raised his arm and stretched it, as though 
pointing, straight towards Karl’s face. From out of the closed fist the 
black mouth of a firearm protruded, barely longer than the length of a 
thumbnail. Instinctively Karl flung his arm across his face. 

It did not rise to his consciousness that in this moment the soil of 
Europe, which had conceived him and then abandoned him to the spirit 
of his generation, was now annihilating him; that America, who in his 
great, rough youth had drawn him to herself, had invigorated and 
refreshed him, was now helping, even at this distance, to hurl him into 
that abyss to which there is no bottom; that already it was too late for 
a single soul on earth to recognise in him that which he was: the audacious 
yet tender dreamer, overflowing with charity and yearning, undeveloped 
fruitfulness—one of those ten thousand incarnations of God who in this 
grey, howling devils’ wilderness raise bright heads to conquer and to 
dominate, or else to be extirpated, and who, dying, add the flame of their 
soul to that sacred spirit which, like a beacon fire, burns here and there 
on the masts of earthly ships. 

All he knew was that, with a sharp, long-drawn-out crash, the whole 
space in which he stood broke asunder, while a shaft of steel-grey light 
flashed out of the chaos. It raised him high, as though with a gigantic 
leap, and hurled him then with overpowering weight into a yawning night. 
Darkness encompassed him, impenetrable as stone, and spread itself round 
him like a huge mountain, out of which one tiny source of warmth trickled, 
which, in its turn, chilled to dreadful coldness. And then it was night. 


Karl Fleming is dead ; but—as a German reviewer of the book 
aptly remarks—his God lives on, and this God speaks German. 
And no doubt he will continue to live, and continue to speak 
German—through Alfons Paquet’s mouth at any rate. He is a 
somewhat shadowy God as yet, though the outlines we catch of 
him through the mists of dreaminess seem to have a thoroughly 
modern cut about them. And yet we have a shrewd suspicion 
that, once emerged from these mists, the ‘ Spirit of all Things’ 
will bear a strong family resemblance to Him who spake to 
Moses from out of the Burning Bush. His further evolution at 
Alfons Paquet’s hands will at any rate be worth pursuing. 


DoroTHEA GERARD. 
(MADAME LONGARD DE LONGGARDE.) 
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THE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES: 
THEIR COMPLAINT AND ITS CURE 


I 
THE COMPLAINT 


It is now more than three years since the public who are 
subscribers to one or other of the circulating libraries became 
aware of the unofficial censorship existing in order to shelter 
them from the consequences of a free choice of books. At 
the beginning of the present year it came to one’s know- 
ledge that Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s new novel had been refused 
by the concert of the leading libraries, who had individually and 
specifically stated to the publisher that their objection was 
moral one, in their opinion the novel not being fit reading for 
their subscribers. The position was thus exactly as it was three 
years ago, and it remains, notwithstanding Mr. Hall Caine’s 
spirited adventure, exactly the same at this moment. A com- 
mittee of the particular middlemen in whose hands is placed, 
by the contemporary conditions of the English book market, the 
largest share in the distribution of literature, has still the ability 
to discriminate against an author of established seriousness of 
purpose, so that not only are he and his publisher deprived of 
the natural reward of their respective labours, but the public 
imputation is placed upon them of responsibility for an immoral 
book, and against this imputation they have no power of appeal. 
In these circumstances, two courses are open to the public who 
are library subscribers : they may either accept the statement of 
the libraries and admit their right to be keepers of the public 
conscience, in which case the imputation of immorality lies 
where it was placed and the public go without a book that they 
would otherwise have read with pleasure and profit; or, on the 
other hand, they may insist that their particular library shall supply 
them with the book in fulfilment of the contract which was entered 
into at the time the subscription was paid. If the public adopt 
this second course, and continue to demand the book with single- 
minded pertinacity, it is probable that in the course of time 
copy will here and there be grudgingly supplied ; and this admis- 
sion that if a book is persistently enough demanded it must, 
‘moral’ or ‘immoral,’ be supplied, is the only satisfaction that 
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the public who are library subscribers have won as a result of 
the ventilation given to this subject during the last three years. 
But it is an admission that cuts right across the claim of the 
circulating libraries to act as censors of the public reading at all, 
as we may easily see. Of course, a circulating library, being a 
private business, has a perfect right to conduct its own business 
in its own way. Of course, a group of the leading circulating 
libraries have the right, since they have the power, to act in 
concert, and to proceed by general agreement to make the largest 
possible profit in the easiest possible way. That is a right con- 
ceded to industrial agents all the world over, unless by statutory 
enactment in the public interest it is limited or taken away. 
But the group of English circulating libraries are not willing to 
have their actions judged as are those of the ordinary trust, pool, 
or cartel. Their motive to a particular decision, they would have 
us believe, is not a commercial motive at all. Mr. Cannan’s 
novel and Mr. Cannan’s publisher, for example, were discrimi- 
nated against in the moral interests of the libraries’ own sub- 
scribers; this statement was specific. We may accept it; and 
we may go on to expect at the very least that the libraries shall 
produce for our inspection what the politicians call their man- 
date. Have they any evidence to show us that the majority of 
their subscribers have ever given them any such mandate? We 
should be inclined to look for it in the contract into which the 
libraries enter with their subscribers for the supply of new books 
in the form of a clause specifically reserving to themselves the 
right to circulate books of their own choosing and not the 
choosing of their subscribers. But I think we shall be right in 
saying that not one of the leading libraries has taken the precau- 
tion to render its position immune from criticism in this manner. 
If this is so, then the libraries are in the position of having 
entered into a contract and broken it, on a motive that we have 
only their word for it to be moral, and that may equally well be 
commercial ; but, whether moral or commercial, it is a motive 
that, until they have taken the proper steps for its sanction, the 
public who are their subscribers have not the smallest reason to 
respect. It is possible that a library which describes itself as 
a ‘select’ library may, by implication, reserve to itself the right 
of choice. As for the so-called duty of choice, Mr. Justice 
Darling surely spoke the last word upon this when instructing 
the jury in a recent action for libel, in which one of the leading 
libraries was a defendant. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘the proper 
people to look after young girls are their fathers and mothers.’ * 


1 Tt should be added here, however, that the circulating library, under a 
libel law more free from anomaly, would not have found itself in the position 
of a defendant party in this action at all. So long as tradesmen who have no 
concern in or responsibility for a book’s inception—the printer on the one hand 
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Let us be perfectly clear that the matter is first of all ong 
between the libraries and the public, and only secondarily one 
between the author or publisher and the libraries. The author's 
concern, technically at least, is only with his publisher. It is 
probable, if he is an author in the position of Mr. Cannan, with 
several books to his name that have been seriously regarded, 
that a reasonable reward calculated upon the probable sales of 
his novel is secured to him on the day of publication, entirely 
irrespective of whether the publisher is successful in selling a 
single copy to the middlemen. The immediate commercial loss 
consequent upon any hindrance to the free circulation of a book 
is thus the publisher’s, and the author’s loss is the rather less 
immediate loss of reputation ; but it should be clearly understood 
that the author may suffer commercial loss too, in the sense that 
his book might always, given free circulation, have sold a larger 
number of copies than that calculated upon by the publisher 
when he paid him a lump sum in advance of royalties. Now 
the middlemen are two—the circulating library and the book- 
seller. When the publisher’s representative offers a book for 
sale to the bookseller, in order that the bookseller may sell it 
again to the public at a recognised profit, it is perfectly well 
understood that the bookseller has the right not to buy the book 
without cause stated ; although if he refuses to buy the new novel 
of an author of standing he will almost certainly state as the 
cause of his refusal the already overcrowded condition of the 
market. If the novel is not by an author of standing, if it isa 
first novel, perhaps, the bookseller is perfectly entitled to ‘ pass’ 
the book in the belief that the probable demand for it from the 
public does not justify his speculation. But if his belief prove 
to be unfounded, and he is asked for the book by the public, at 
the worst he has only to say ‘I am sorry I have not the book in 
stock, but I shall be pleased to get you a copy ’—at the risk of 
losing a customer. Now it is here that the circulating library 
and the bookseller, in their functions as distributive middlemen, 
begin to part company. If the subscriber to a circulating library 
asks for a new book, it is very much more annoying to him to be 
told that the book is not in stock, because he is not in a position 
to walk to the next library, as he can to the next bookseller, and 
get it there. He is at the mercy of the particular library to 
which he has paid his subscription. If he is the sort of subscriber 
who has paid his money with the intention of enjoying the use 
of such books as he himself wants to read, rather than those books 
which the management of the circulating library would like him 
to read (because they can administer their library with these 
and the distributive middleman on the other—may be held equally liable 
with the author and publisher, it is hard to deny to the circulating libraries 

their right to a Selection Committee. 
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books more cheaply), he will now go on to ask at his library the 
reason why the book is not in stock. He may be given one of 
three answers. First, he may be told that in the opinion of the 
library the probable demand for the book in question did not 
justify them in buying it. To this he may fairly reply that the 
function of a library is not the same as that of a bookseller, and 
at any rate the fact of his application constitutes all the demand 
that he cares about. Second, he may be told that the book is 
‘out’—a reply which will satisfy him, if he is a reasonable man, 
provided the book is one which a great number of people are 
likely to be reading, and provided he is supplied with a copy on 
his next application. Third, he may be told that the book in 
question is not in circulation, because an interim injunction has 
been granted against it at the application of a claimant for libel, 
or because it has been withdrawn at the publisher’s upon a warn- 
ing by the police. With either of these reasons for his disap- 
pointment he would have to be satisfied. It is extremely unlikely 
that he will be told that the book in question is a book for which 
there is a steady demand, which there is no legal hindrance to 
circulating, but which the joint managements of the circulating 
libraries have decided is not a fit book for him to read. No, this 
is the objection, it seems, that is reserved for the publisher. It 
may be sincere ; in which case the matter is primarily one between 
the libraries and their subscribers. It may be insincere, in the 
sense that the real meaning of the libraries is that they feel they 
can effect.a saving and get on very well without the book by 
simply forcing their subscribers to take something else in its place, 
in which case again the matter is primarily one between the 
libraries and their subscribers. It is a simple matter of mutual 
satisfaction and reciprocal efficiency. We remember that Mr. 
Darling, in the play, had an evening-dress tie, and his only 
objection to it was that it would not tie. Similarly, the only 
objection we can conceive of to a circulating library is that it 
will not circulate. And this is the complaint from which the 
little group of English libraries is suffering. 


II 
THE CURE 


In America, where they order these things better (they have 
actually an Association for the Education of Booksellers’ Assis- 
tants, with results that are found to be most beneficial), the 
banner beneath which the circulating libraries stand is both 
simple and satisfying. It reads, with a directness there is no 
gainsaying, ‘The Book You Want, When You Want It.’ It is 
not my intention to enter into an examination of the manner in 
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which the American libraries live up to this emblazoned device, 
I believe it to be the fact that there, where the habit of 
buying books has not been entirely forgotten, the circulating 
libraries are not in any event the governing factor in the literary 
system as they are in this country. Let it be enough that their 
banner is an admirable banner, the only possible banner which 4 
self-respecting reading community would tolerate, but, from the 
point of view of this country, where our circulating libraries will 
not circulate, a banner with a strange device. 

We have been generous enough to concede that the present 
impasse is an affair between the libraries and their subscribers, 
But this is only true in its immediate aspect. Ultimately the 
distribution of literature is only, and can only be, the affair of 
the publishers who produce it and the readers who consume it, 
It is between these two that there must be mutual satisfaction 
and reciprocal efficiency, if there is to be health in the literary 
system. Economically considered, a book has no existence until 
it has found a publisher; and when it has found a publisher, the 
business of its distribution is the publisher’s business, and the 
business of its consumption is the reader’s business. This is why 
it is useless to call in the Authors’ Society in what is nothing 
else but a.case of restraint upon trade. You might as well call 
in the specialists when the patient is dead—the affair has passed 
out of their hands. The Authors’ Society has its proper function 
in regulating the relations between author and publisher up to 
the time when the contract is completed, and afterwards in 
seeing that that contract is duly carried out. But it can be no 
part of a contract between author and publisher that the circu- 
lating libraries are to take such and such quantities of a book. 
Mr. Herbert Thring himself could not secure its carrying into 
effect. Besides, you need not trouble to put into a contract 
things which are perfectly essential to the advantage of both 
parties. A publisher does not incur the expense of publishing 
a book in order to admire the beauty of its binding-case or to read 
it himself in secret. His advantage lies in securing its widest 
possible distribution, just as does the author’s. Now the width 
of a book’s distribution depends upon its capacity to-give pleasure 
to readers, and upon the capacity of readers to detect the fact 
that it will give them this pleasure. It is true that the reading 
public does not always give such rich evidence of this capacity 
as either authors or publishers would like to see. It is particu- 
larly true that the young unknown author suffers directly from 
the regrettable inertia of the reading public in general. But it is 
beyond the ability of the Authors’ Society to cure that, even 
supposing they had any power whatever by which to bring 
pressure upon the libraries who consistently ‘starve’ the books 
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of young unknown authors—that is to say, who do not make 
provision to meet even such public demand as may become vocal 
at their counters. The extent of the distribution of any book is 
dependent upon the ability of the book to please, the ability of 
the reading public to be pleased, and the ability of the publisher 
to shake them out of their inertia by advertisement if they refuse 
to be pleased. Out of the free interplay of these three forces 
comes a book’s widest possible distribution, and the third of them 
is the least important. 

Now in order to aid in this free interplay the publishers on 
the one hand, and the reading public on the other, may or may 
not call in the distributive agency of the circulating libraries. 
I wish to make the suggestion that they should not. 

Given the publishers with the books, and the reading public 
who want them; required, as Euclid might say, to serve. the 
reading public with the books they want, when they want them. 
Is the existing institution of the circulating libraries, with an 
association gifted with opinions both moral and commercial, an 
effective solution? No? Very well then, you must try another. 
When you have failed the long way try the short way is always 
good advice ; Ibsen invented the Boyg to point it. To dispense 
with a middleman is never nice for the middleman ; but it may 
be necessary in the interests of both the principals. A circu- 
lating library for the supply of all books direct to the reading 
public, administered by the publishers in association, would be 
a monopoly ; but it is possible for the consumer to be quite happy 
under a monopoly, provided it is an efficient monopoly. The 
existing group of circulating libraries is an inefficient monopoly. 
It is an inefficient monopoly for the simple reason that the 
interest of the circulating libraries does not lie in the freest 
possible circulation of books; it lies in the most restricted possible 
circulation of books that is consistent with the content- 
ment of their subscribers. To the proprietor of a circulating 
library the reading public must visualise itself as a lot of ravening 
mouths, the more the merrier, to be filled in the most economical 
manner with tit-bits at his own selection—emphatically, at his 
own selection. That is your select librarian. He is a business 
man, and he is not, as we have said, to be blamed in the least. 
But the moment you grant him a monopoly he becomes a very 
dangerous man. As a moral monopolist, the reading public has 
heard all about him : he finds it impossible to supply them with 
Mr. Cannan’s Round the Corner or Mr. Caine’s The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me, and does his best to drop something quite 
different and harmless (in his opinion) into their mouths instead. 
But as a commercial monopolist the reading public does not know 
all about him. ‘For every case of so-called ‘censorship,’ which 
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is generally so futile as to do the book public good by 
creating such a demand for it as even the circulating libraries 
cannot withstand, there are dozens and dozens of cages 
of starvation which cannot possibly do the book anything 
but secret harm. Useless for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Authors to send round an inspector. Useless 
for the reading public, when they are told that the book is 
‘out,’ satisfying the imaginative appetite of one of the couple 
of thousand healthy subscribers to whom it is allotted, to express 
@ pious hope that when a copy comes ‘in’ it may be reserved 
for them. Useless for the disappointed subscriber to take the 
counter clerk firmly out into the street and draw his attention 
to the breeze in which the banner with the strange device is 
floating—the banner isn’t there. If it were there, and if it were 
lived up to, the existing monopoly would be an efficient 
monopoly, and there would be no complaint for which to be 
finding a cure. 

The reason why an Associated Publishers’ Library would 
be an efficient monopoly is that its interest would lie in the 
freest possible circulation of books. The freest possible circula- 
tion of books is the interest of the producers of books on the one 
hand and of the consumers of books on the other. All that is 
necessary to the establishment of an Associated Publishers’ 
Library is the recognition on the part of the publishers that this 
is their true interest, and their complete co-operation to attain it. 
The reading public would come into the new library the moment 
it was made perfectly clear to them that it gave them a more 
efficient service of books than they have under the old library. 
It is not the business of the reading public to bother with details, 
provided they get the book they want, when they want it. They 
do not get this at present. They might do so to-morrow under 
an Associated Publishers’ Library, to which every publisher sent 
his books as published, and from which they were sent out direct 
to subscribers. But it is the business of the publishers to bother 
with details. The first detail is the securing of complete 
co-operation. It may be objected that co-operation between 
publishers never has been secured in the history of publishing, 
any more than co-operation between pirates has been secured 
in the history of piracy. People are fond of saying that the 
‘average publisher’ is a pirate, but it is probable that the 
‘average publisher’ has no more existence in fact than the 
‘average man’ of the economists. There is the good publisher 
and there is the bad publisher; and it would be the business of 
the good publishers to co-operate. There is a kind of bad pub- 

.lisher who is very pleased with the existing library system, 
because it enables him to unload a large quantity of bad books 
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at a low price with profit, both to himself and to the libraries. 
So long as there was a bad publisher left to go on supplying his 
books to the middlemen’s libraries and to refuse them to the 
Associated Library, it is true that the latter could not claim with 
perfect truth to give you the book you wanted when you wanted 
it-for it is conceivable that you might want one of the bad 
books, or the good book which the bad publisher had published 
by accident. But I do not think that this would be for long. 
The complete saving of middlemen’s profits would enable the 
publishers to offer every possible advantage to subscribers with- 
out any increase in the price of subscription: I do not think 
they would lower the price, because it is already low enough. 
They might perhaps lower it to begin with, until they had cleared 
away every competitor out of the field. A dangerous monopoly, 
you say. Not at all, because the interests of the producer are 
the interests of the consumer, and when this is true a monopoly 
cannot be dangerous. For another thing, the balance of advan- 
tage in getting the book they want when they want it, instead 
of the book they do not want when the libraries want them to 
take it, is not so great, one fears, with the general reading public 
as to be set against any serious rise in the cost price. To get 
the book you want when you want it is a great advantage to 
everyone, but not so great an advantage that the possibility of 
a less efficient and cheaper supply would not always be an effec- 
tive check on any disposition on the part of the associated 
publishers to raise prices too high. For books are not a neces- 
sity ; they are only a relatively necessity, as nobody knows better 
than the publishers. 

The reading public, then, have everything to gain and nothing 
to fear from the change. The authors have everything to gain, 
because it ensures them the freest possible circulation of their 
books, and that is allthat they want. The publishers have every- 
thing to gain, because by this means every book that is worth 
publishing may be circulated up to the hilt. It will be a great 
relief to the good publisher for his books to go into free and 
automatic circulation without the necessity to engage in an 
argument about morals before selling them to a gentleman who 
is equally in the habit of buying tobacco or scented soap. Finally, 
the institution of an Associated Publishers’ Library would be good 
for the whole literary system, because it would tend to encourage 
the maximum possible circulation of the minimum number of 
books. But can the publishers bring themselves to co-operate? 
The uninitiated person knows of the Publishers’ Association, he 
hears of mystic publishing circles within circles, each with its 
esoteric secrets and its appointments for lunch. But can they 
co-operate? not to the surrender of any personal liberty—this 
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would be a strictly limited co-operation, leaving outside its juris. 
diction all but this one specific end. Can they co-operate to the 
extent of each putting up some capital, in a proportion that jt 
should not be impossible to arrive at, for the establishment of 
spacious and lordly clearing house, into which all books shoylj 
come and from which all books should go out to subscribers, jp 
quantities to be fixed at the discretion of a manager skilled jn 
gauging the public taste, who would clearly understand himself 
to be the salaried servant of one and all of the publishers and not 
an enterprising middleman playing a game on his own account? 
Can it be done? There may be difficulties that are insuperable 
and dark; my work is done when I have offered the suggestion, 
The contemplated cure is not a pleasant one for the circulating 
libraries ; but then, they have brought unpleasantness upon them- 
selves. And merely to threaten a cure often works wonders. 


P. P. Hows. 
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Dugine the last week of last month the Eleventh Congress of 
Esperantists met at Berne in Switzerland, and I have no doubt 
that the Samideanoj (‘adherents to the same idea’ or fellow. 
Esperantists) had what the Americans call ‘a whale of a good 
time,’ and made a number of converts. They are the pleasantest 
of peculiar peoples, these wearers of the five-pointed green star, 
and are as happy as all men must be who have mastered the 
art of living ccrfidently in the future. They already number 
themselves by thousands and tens of thousands (there may be. 
100,000 Esperantists all told), and one and all are convinced 
that the time is not far distant when Dr. Zamenhof’s disciples 
will possess the whole of this patient planet, when every human 
being will be able to talk Esperanto as well as his or her own 
mother-tongue, when wars will cease because all peoples and 
languages have a means of communication in common, and are 
able to understand one another’s ideas and ideals. I hope these 
engaging optimists enjoyed themselves at Berne as well as they 
did at Cambridge in 1907, when the sight of green placards in a 
strange and abstruse language set up in the railway station sur- 
prised myself and other learned persons. I thought the Martians 
had arrived—they would naturally prefer Cambridge to Oxford 
as a landing-place—but a friend who knew Esperanto assured me 
that the mysterious bills merely imparted to the Samideanoj the 
pleasing information that the luggage of Esperantists attending 
the Third Congress would be delivered free of charge at their 
lodgings. There was a disposition among the unenlightened to 
regard the invaders as merely a new species of crank; one 
learned don expressed his disgust that yet another language had 
been invented as a potential substitute for Greek. But on further 
investigation it turned out that Esperanto could be very easily 
acquired and that the members of more than twenty nations 
were able to use it as a practical means of communication. 
Evidently the curse that put an end to the building of the Tower 
of Babel was being removed. It was not until later that one 
understood that the success of Esperanto as an ‘auxiliary 
621 = 
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universal language’ was but an episode in the long and curions 
history of the quest for an artificial speech which should be jn 
every way an improvement on all the languages that have been 
created by natural processes. 


Paradoxically speaking, there are several of these artificial 
languages in existence which have been naturally evolved. The 
Lingua Franca of the Levant and Hindustani are well-known 
instances. The former was the creature of commercial necessity 
operating in a veritable museum of races; the latter originated 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, when Akbar’s court 
and camp were crowded with the representatives of scores of 
peoples and languages, the elements of an empire in the making. 
The Chinese of the Mandarins, which is used by the educated 
classes throughout a vast country of many dialects so diverse as 
to be almost distinct languages, is largely the creation of literati, 
and is characterised by a very high degree of artificiality. The 
smell of the student’s lamp also hangs about literary Italian 
(consciously constructed by Dante and others on the basis of a 
virile and versatile dialect descended in the male line, so to speak, 
from the Lingua Rustica), and about the ‘ Ciceronian’ English 
of the eighteenth century which was deliberately Latinised by 
Dr. Johnson and other ‘ poisonous scholars ’ of the Palladian Age. 
Every sport, again, has its little language, the product of the 
journalistic mind which calls a cat ‘the popular domestic 
feline’ ; devastating examples are the argot of the old prize-ring 
and the jargon of the American base-ball reporter. Of composite 
languages Pidgin-English, Yiddish, and the Chinook jargon are 
curious instances. Pidgin-English, which consists of words from 
European languages (the majority are liquidated English) in a 
grammatical framework of Chinese construction, is used not only 
in China but also in all the great seaports where there is any 
sort of a Chinese quarter. I have often heard it in London’s dock- 
land. Yiddish, an amalgam of Hebrew and German, with many 
words from other sources, is the nearest thing to Hindustani in 
the Western world; it has a literature of its own which is by 
no means contemptible. The Chinook jargon, by means of which 
the Indian ‘nations’ or tribes of the portion of North America 
once known as Rupert’s Land (the name is still kept in an 
ecclesiastical title) communicate with one another and with 
white traders, was largely the work of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s officers. It is based on a dialect spoken along the British 
Columbian rivers, and contains a considerable number of French 
words, thus reminding us that French-Canadian trappers and 
freighters and canoe-men were the working pioneers of the Western 
fur trade. Nearly all the words end in ’um, so far as I remember, 
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and the jargon always suggested to me the chumping of small 
hot potatoes by a hungry man in a hurry. 

During the Middle Ages Latin was the accepted universal 
language, and some learned persons have advocated its revival 
as such; indeed, there exist two periodicals—the Roman Voz 
Urbis and the London Alaudae—in which modern topics are 
ingeniously discussed in ‘marble’s language.’ But Latin is so 
lacking in adaptability and power of word-formation that its use 
as a general means of communication would be an intolerable 
nuisance to men of science and business men. It would tax the 
ingenuity of an A. D. Godley to translate the account of a 
chemical experiment or an advertisement of motor cars into so 
stiff a medium. A much better case could be made out for 
Greek, especially as quite 80 per cent. of the technicalities of 
science are built up, more or less skilfully, out of Greek elements, 
so that one might almost say the language of Hellas survives as an 
extinct fire-fly in amber in every European tongue. But it is idle 
to talk of reinstating Latin or establishing Greek as the universal 
medium of modernity’s radio-active thought. It was, in point 
of fact, a growing sense of the inadequacy of medieval Latin as 
a vehicle for the ideas of the Renaissance which first set philoso- 
phers discussing the possibility of an artificial language. 

The artificial languages which were invented to meet this 
emergency fall into three classes. In the first place, there are 
the philosophical or a priort languages, which were based upon 
the medieval idea that one might attach to each and every 
concept a sort of word-label or formula which would indicate 
its place in the cosmos, just as the reference number of a book 
in a library catalogue shows its position in a particular room 
and on this and that shelf of a particular case. Descartes was 
the first to sketch the outline (in a letter dated 1629) of a logical 
language which would serve as a key or index to the whole order 
of human ideas. Leibniz also dreamed persistently of a logical 
translation into sound of a logic or thought, based on the principle 
that all complex ideas are compounds of simple ideas as non- 
primary numbers are of primary numbers. Solresol, a language 
founded on the seven notes of the musical scale, which was 
invented by Sudre about a century ago, is an interesting attempt 
to solve this insoluble problem. A later example, in which 
numbers are represented by vowels, is given in Hilbe’s Die 
Zahlensprache (1901). But of all the descriptions of philosophic 
languages that presented in the Logopandekteision (1653) of 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Cromartie, the translator of Rabelais, 
is the most lavish and alluring. It is as fantastical as any of 
the colossal conceits of Pantagruel’s creator. The very title-page 
of his book is a feast of fat things for the learned etymologist. 





Be on 
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‘ LOGOPANDEKTEISION, 
oR AN INTRODUCTION TO THE UNIveRsaL Laneuace DIGRsTED INTO Teg 
Srx Severat Booxrs 


Neaudethaumata Chryseomystes 
Chrestasebeia Neleodicastes 
Cleronomaporia Philoponauxesis 


By Srz Toomas Urqunart, of Cromartie, Knight, 
Now lately contrived and published both for his own Utilitie, and that of 
all Pregnant and Ingenious Spirits. 
LonpDon 
Printed and are to be sold by Gites Catverr at the Black 
Spread-Eagle at the West-end of Paul’s, and by RicHarp 
Tomiutns at the Sun and Bible near Pye Corner. 1653. 


In a note at the end the author apologises for hasty errors, 
saying that the copy was ‘given out to two several printers, 
one alone not being able to hold his quill a-going.’ The ‘ Epistle 
Dedicatory to Nobody’ with which the book opens is richly 
Rabelaisian : 


Most Honovrasie,—My non-supponent Lord, and Soveraign Master 
of contradictions in adjected terms, that unto you I have presumed to 
tender the gdedicacie of this introduction, will not seem strange to those 
that know how your concurrence did further me to the accomplishment 
of that new Language, into the frontispiece whereof it is permitted. 


Sir Thomas then proceeds to enumerate sixty-six ‘ qualities 
and advantages ’ which make his invention infinitely superior to 
all other languages living or dead. His noun has ten cases 
besides the nominative ; every word capable of a number is singu- 
lar, dual, plural, and redual; there are eleven genders ; his verb 
has ten tenses, seven moods, and ‘four voices, although it was 
never heard that ever any other language had above three.’ He 
offers singular facilities to the poet. ‘Six and twentiethly, 
as it trotteth easily with metrical feet, so at the end of the career 
of each line, hath it dexterity after the manner of our English 
and other vernaculary tongues, to stop with the closure of a 
rhyme ; in the framing whereof, the well-versed in that language 
shall have so little labour, that for every word therein he shall 
be able to furnish at least five hundred several monosyllables of 
the same termination with it.’ 

Again, the words in this wonderful language are almost as real 
as the things they describe and define: ‘ Four and thirtiethly, 
in this language also words expressive of herbs represent unto us 
with what degree of cold, moisture, heat or dryness they are 
qualified, together with some other property distinguishing them 
from other herbs.’ Through this passage walks the ghost of an 
idea that haunted the minds of all makers of a priori universal 
languages : that speech could be more fully charged with thought 
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than was the case with any existing language; that a word could 
be made in some way a complete and lively symbol of all the 
attributes of the thing named; that the wordiness of words 
should be at last identical with the ‘thinginess of things’ (a 
phrase said to have been invented by an Oxford philosopher who 
was ploughed in Greats). 

Sir Thomas Urquhart’s is the most economical tongue that 
ever happened: ‘ Hight and thirtiethly in the contexture of 
nouns, pronouns, and preposital articles united together, it ad- 
ministreth many wonderful varieties of Laconick expressions, 
as in the Grammar thereof shall more at large be made known. 
unto you.’ The interjections are to be ‘ more emphatical in their 
respective expression of passions’ than those in any other 
tongue; it is to be ‘of all languages the most compendious in. 
compliment, and consequently fitted for Courtiers and Ladies’ ; 
and, finally, it is to be more easily acquired than- any other, 
‘a boy of ten years old being able to attain to the knowledge 
thereof in three months space; because there are in it many 
facilitations for the memory, which no other language hath but 
itself.". Many serious critics of this grandiose systein have 
lamented the fact that the promised Grammar and Lexicon never 
appeared. They have shamefully failed to see that the Knight's 
treatise is really a masterpiece of Rabelaisian humour (the mega- 
lomaniac’s grin reduced to words) carried to its logical extreme, 
and so have missed the final and most far-fetched point of all the 
jesting—the utter unubiquity of the universal language promised 
so portentously. Sir Thomas did not ‘evulge” his Grammar 
and Lexicon; he never had the least intention of imparting a 
word of it. His gift to Nobody was—Nothing! 

There is nothing else nearly as alluring as Sir Thomas 
Urquhart’s gigantic jest in the vast and inkempt literature of 
the efforts to construct an artificial language which should be a 
short cut to philosophy as well as a universal medium of com- 
munication. Let us then turn to the opposed group of the 
@ posteriori artificial languages, which are all based on the 
principle of borrowing from existing tongues; their artificiality 
consists in (1) the choice of words to form a vocabulary, and 
(2) the creation of a regular and simplified grammar. Between 
the two groups is a number of ‘mixed languages,’ including 
Bopal, Balta, Dil, Dilpok, and other derivatives of Volapiik. 
Volapiik contains a priori elements, but is in the main based on 
@ selection of words from Teutonic tongues. It was invented 
in 1879 by Bishop Schleyer of Litzelstetten, near Constance, a 
very learned and rather arbitrary person. One night he could not 
get to sleep, and during the white weary hours the once-famous 
world-speech (vol=world, piik=speech) sprang, like Athene 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 439 28 
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from the head of Zeus, out of an unresting brain charged with 
a knowledge of more than fifty languages. His invention caught 
on, and nine years after it was published there existed no fewer 
than 283 Volapiik societies in Europe, America, and the British 
Dominions, while instruction books were issued in more thay 
twenty languages. Three Volapiik Congresses were held, and 
then came dissensions in the camp of Schleyer and his chief 
disciples, which eventually caused the collapse of the movement, 
Nobody learns Volapiik to-day ; it is as dead as its inventor, who 
died last year. But, strange to say, the Volapiik Academy sur- 
vives as @ city of refuge, in which those who have been cast out 
of the Esperantist communion (because they wished to reform 
Esperanto) and other inventive linguists find room for agreeing 
to disagree. Of this ‘ Academia pro Interlingua’ I shall have 
something to say later on. Meanwhile let us consider the in. 
ventor and invention of Esperanto, which at present holds the 
field, thanks to its businesslike organisation, as well as its 
intrinsic merits. Here is the story of Dr. Louis Lazare Zamen- 
hof’s search for the universal language, as turned into English 
from the original Esperanto by one of the ablest of his disciples." 


I was born at Bielostok, in the province of Grodno (Russia). (The 
town has once at least in recent years been the scene of a pogrom or harry- 
ing of the Jews.) In Bielostok the population contains four different 
elements—Russians, Poles, Germans, and Jews. Each of these sections 
speaks a different language and is on bad terms with the others. I was 
educated to be an idealist ; I was taught that all men were brothers, while, 
all the time, everything around me made me feel that men did not exist; 
that there only existed Russians, Poles, Germans, Jews, and so on. This 
state of things was a continual torment to my young mind—though many, 
perhaps, will smile at such ‘grief for the world’ in a child. And as it 
then seemed to me that ‘ grown-up people’ were all-powerful, I used to say 
to myself that when I grew up I would certainly abolish the evil. 

Little by little I became convinced, of course, that things are not all 
done as easily as seems the case to a child; one after the other I gave up 
various Utopian ideas of childhood, and kept only the dream of one 
language for all mankind. At a fairly early date I came to feel that this 
could only be some neutral language, belonging to none of the existing 
nations. When I left my school at Bielostok and entered the classical 
academy at Warsaw, I was attracted for a time to the ancient languages, 
and dreamt of a day when I should travel through the world and with 
burning words persuade mankind to revive one of those languages for 
common use. Later on, I forget in what way, I came to the firm conviction 
that this also was impossible, and I began to dream vaguely of a new 
artificial language. 

I learnt French and German as a child, and could not then make com- 
parisons or draw conclusions; but when, in the fifth class at the academy, 
I began to study English, I was struck by the simplicity of the English 
grammar, the more so owing to the sudden change from those of Latin 





4 Mr. Bernard Long, whose Passing of Babel is an admirable account of the 
movement. 
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and Greek. I then came to see that richness of grammatical forms is 

a chance historical occurrence, and is not necessary for a language. 
Under the influence of this idea I began to look through my language 
and to cast out the unnecessary forms, and I perceived that the grammar 
melted away in my hands, till it became so small as to occupy, without 
any harm to the language itself, not more than a few pages. 

During the five and a half years of my University course I never spoke 
to anyone on the subject. It was a very hard time for me. The secrecy 
tormented me; compelled to hide my thoughts and plans, I went hardly 
anywhere, took part in nothing, and my years at college were spent very 
unhappily. I tried sometimes to seek distraction in social intercourse, 
but felt myself a sort of stranger, and came away again, lightening my 
heart from time to time with verses composed in my language. 


During his college days Dr. Zamenhof kept his dream of a 
language for universal use to himself, knowing only too well 
that it would be ridiculed, especially by those who call themselves 
‘practical men,’ on the lucus a non lucendo principle, appa- 
rently, seeing that of all men they are the most unready to 
consider the practical value of new ideas. He solaced his soli- 
tude with verses composed in his own language, which, for him 
at any rate, had a soul of its own since he taught himself to think 
in it. When he left the University and began to practise as an 
oculist (such was, and still is, his profession) he tried in vain 
for some years to find a publisher for his perfected scheme of a 
new neutral language. Not. until 1887 did his first booklet 
appear, under the pseudonym of ‘Dr. Esperanto’ (the name 
means ‘one who hopes’), and the cost of publication was paid 
out of his own small. savings. For the next ten years Dr. 
Zamenhof and his handful of disciples had to struggle hard 
against ridicule and indifference, though an Esperanto Society 
was founded in 1889 at St. Petersburg, and outside Russia the 
new ‘auxiliary universal language’ (as many Esperantists now 
prefer to call it) found numerous adherents in Sweden and Ger- 
many, and a sprinkling of students in countries more remote 
from its point of origin at racial cross-roads. In 1898 a national 
organisation for propagating the language was formed in France, 
then, as now, a kind of clearing-house for Russian ideas and 
inventions, and six years later the contagion spread to this 
country and the British Esperanto Association was formed. The 
first universal Esperanto Congress met at Boulogne in 1904, 
since when there has been no break in the series of annual 
assemblies attended by wearers of the five-pointed green star, 
the Esperantist’s badge, from all parts of the civilised world. 
Twenty nationalities were represented at the Boulogne gathering, 
which seemed to the eloquent inventor the beginning of an epoch 
‘when men should again understand each other and again be 


united into one family.’ There are now hundreds of Esperanto 
282 
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Societies throughout the world and scores of Esperanto periodi. 
cals, and it would be interesting to know how many Esperantists 
are to be found from China to Peru. But either the wearers of 
the green star have not yet been numbered or the information jg 
withheld for some occult reason. There may be 10,000; ther 
might be 100,000; I have taken the maximum limit. 
It is not necessary to give a detailed account of Dr. Zamen. 


hof’s invention, which he has given to the world as a free gift, 
generously refusing to profit by it and even abstaining from any 
attempt to control its evolution--an altogether praiseworthy 
unselfishness of which the inventor of Volapiik was incapable. 
Unquestionably Dr. Zamenhof’s vivid and selfless personality 
did much to give Esperanto so good a start. But those who have 
not seen a specimen of Esperanto may like to lonk at the follow. 


ing definition of its chief objects : 


1..La Esperantismo estas penado 
disvastigi en la tuta mondo la 
uzadon de lingvo neutrale homa, 
kiu, ‘ne entrudante sin en la inter- 
nan vivon de la popoloj kaj neniom 
celante elpusi la ekzistantajn ling- 
vojn naciajn,’ donus al la homoj 
de malsamaj nacioj la eblon kom- 
prenigadi inter si, kiu povus servi 
kiel paciga lingvo de  publikaj 
institucioj en tiuj landoj kie diver- 
saj mnacioj batalas inter si pri 
la lingvo, kaj en kiu povus esti 
publikigataj tiuj verkoj kiuj havas 
egalan intereson por ciuj popoloj. 


1. Esperanto in its essence is an 
attempt to diffuse over the whole 
world a language belonging to man- 
kind without distinction, which, 
“not intruding upon the internal 
life of the peoples and in nowise 
aiming to drive out the existing 
national languages,’ should give to 
men. of different nations the possi- 
bility of becoming mutually com- 
prehensible, which might serve as a 
peace-making language for public 
institutions in those lands where 
different nations are involved in 
strife about their language, and in 





which might be published those 
works which possess an equal 
interest for all peoples. 


The Esperanto passage, however, is not printed accurately 
because some of the consonants should be marked with a circum- 
flex; so that a font of Esperanto type would be necessary to 
reproduce it quite accurately. The ordinary printer would soon 
run out of ‘j’ if required to produce much Esperanto. It 
follows that the Esperantists have a monopoly, not altogether 
unprofitable let us hope, of printing works in Esperanto. The 
use of accents marks the difference between, for example, the 
‘g’ in good and the ‘g’ in gem; the advocates of further 
simplification seem to make too much of this small matter. The 
grammar is reduced to sixteen brief rules, and the root-words 
are comparatively few in number, all other words being derived 
from them by means of prefixes and suffixes. There are no 
“exceptions to the rules. The pronunciation is easy ; the words 
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are spelt phonetically; all the vowels are theoretically long. 
Nouns, adjectives, and verbs can be at once recognised as such 
by their terminations. All verbs are conjugated alike and in the 
simplest possible manner. Words can be placed in any con- 
yenient order. On the whole it must be admitted that Dr. 
Zamenhof made a workmanlike job of it. 

But improvements were obviously practicable, and in 1907 
accordingly a committee was formed in Paris to consider the 
whole question of auxiliary universal languages, and the final 
report was that Esperanto, though by far the best in existence, 
required certain modifications. Otto Jesjerson, the famous 
philologist and phonetician, and other well-known scholars who 
sat on this committee, decided to abolish the accusative and leave 
the adjective invariable, and the final result of their deliberations 
was Ido, a reformed Esperanto, which was then put to the test 
of actual use. In 1912 the Idoists decided that their language 
must be allowed to consolidate peacefully for a time, and the 
extremists seceded in order to invent newer and still easier 
languages in the intervals of quarrelling with one another. These 
uneasy spirits seem to have found a haven of unrest in the 
‘Academia pro Interlingua’ which, about 1910, decided to recog- 
nise any and every artificial language based on Latin. It would 
serve no useful purpose to enter more fully into this linguistic 
intrigue; let it suffice to say that ten at least of these universal 
languages are now written and spoken, and to give brief speci- 
mens of them : 


EncuisH: In my early years, I knew men who were then as old as I 
am now. 

Rerorm-NzvutTRaL: In mie prim annui i cognossav homi, queli avav 
alor tant annui, quant i av nu. 

InTERLINGUA: In meo primo annos, me habe cognito de homines, que 
habeba, in illo tempore, etate que me habe hodie. 

Avutr: En mu unésim anuns mi conossei homes, wa havei alor li eta 
quel yo han hodie. 

Romanat: En mi primi annes yo cogniton homos qui haban alor l’eve 
quel yo han hodie. 

Omnez: In me prim anus, mi keonosi homes, qui evi alor tam quam 

mi eva hodi. 

PerrextT: In meo primo anns, eo novi homs, qvi habeba tunc aetat 
qve eo habe nunc. 

Esrezanto: Dum miaj unuaj jaroj mi konis homojn — tiam havis 
la a’gon kiun mi havas hodiau. 

Evropat: In mei unti vive-anues i konit homes vi havit dan de olditee 
vi i havan hoit. 

Kosmoronrto: En mies unesman yaron mi konocis homon, quin tende 
havis la evo, i qui mi havas nun. 

Ido: En mea unesma ‘ari me konocis homi, qui esis lore tam evoza 
kam me esas ca-die. 
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Incidentally this shows that there are still at least ten univers) 
languages alive. It is a significant fact that the English version 
is the shortest of the lot and the least uncouth in appearance. 

As a literary language Esperanto may be safely ignored ; its 
literature, such as it is, consists almost entirely of translations, 
in which all the charm of the original vanishes, with no exotic 
allurement (such as, for example, that which justifies Baude. 
laire’s misinterpretation of Poe’s poetry, or came from the 
double distillation of one of Moore’s poems by Gautier and Dr, 
Bridges) to take its place. There can be no such thing as a 
Esperanto literature unless each nationality gives its own sens 
to each word of familiar form, which would mean, of cours, 
that only Esperantists of the same country could really under. 
stand one another. In point of fact the Esperanto of a German 
does differ greatly from, say, that of a Spaniard; each uses the 


fearsome symbols in patterns which are reminiscent of his own - 


mother-tongue and adds to the perplexity of one who does not 
know it. There are no words in Esperanto which are keys to 
unlock the treasuries of remembrance ; the verbal beauty, which 
is so largely memorial, is utterly lacking. Nor can you find 
equivalents in Esperanto for the many words occurring in all 
true languages, which reflect each in its own way some profound 
truth of racial psychology. Such terms as ‘gentleman’ and 
‘home,’ esprit and gotit, Wehmut and Schadenfreude, cannot 
be translated into Esperanto; so that the Esperantist, as such, 
is @ man without a country, without a heart, without any of the 
thoughts that really matter, without poetry, and without any- 
thing that can be rightly called prose. He is a peace-lover, then, 
because he has nothing worth fighting for. If to know all is 
to forgive all, and if Esperanto helped all its adherents to that 
full knowledge of one another’s aspirations and inspirations, 
then it might make for universal peace—an unhealthy thing, 
since war is necessary as a school of the sterner virtues. As it 
is, Esperanto will help everybody to ask for his baggage and to 
get it if the other fellow is not prepared to fight for its possession. 
Anybody could ask anybody to pass the pepper in Esperanto. It 
would be good enough to buy and sell in as long as the commodities 
exchanged were not works of art. And I rather doubt its useful- 
ness for the exchange of scientific ideas ; for the terminology of 
a science, after all, is a living, growing thing, not merely s 
box of tricks. 


Instead of learning Esperanto I think patriotic Englishmen 
should give their time to spreading a knowledge of their own 
magnificent tongue, an amalgam of the best in Latin and Teu- 
tonic speech, which is becoming more of a world-language every 
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day. It is already the mother-tongue of five great countries (the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa), each of which is a commercial Great Power. It 
is spoken and written wherever the Union Jack or the Stars and 
Stripes are shown; it is the only European language that really 
matters along the various contact-lines between the Occident 
and the Orient. Every year this truly universal language 
receives by birth or by immigration between three and four 
million adherents—thirty or forty times as many as all the 
Esperantists in this weary world at the very least. Every Euro- 
pean emigrant who seeks the liberty and the liberality of Anglo- 
Saxondom learns a kind of English which, at its worst, is better 
than any artificial language. ll other nationalities within the 
Anglo-Saxon sphere of influence léarn to express themselves in 
English, even if they do not forsake their mother-tongue; the 
Dutchman in South Africa, the Frenchman in Canada, the 
Hindu, the Filipino know that English is a necessity. I have 
seen more of this planet than most men, and was never yet in a 
place where English was not enough to carry out my business. 
On the Continent I have never found it necessary to peer about 
for a green star in somebody’s button-hole; every intelligent 
foreigner seems to speak English nowadays. Why in the world 
should anybody trouble to learn Esperanto when at the cost of a 
little more time and trouble the noblest of universal languages 
may be acquired? 

I do not believe that the jealousy of French-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking peoples would prevent them from accepting 
English as an auxiliary language. It may be that the reform 
of English spelling, which at present puzzles the intelligent 
foreigner, would help this propaganda. I regard that suggestion 
benevolently, but not beneficently. Anyhow, Esperanto is 


hardly worth while. 
E. B. Osporn. 
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ENGLISH AND WELSH TOBACCO 


THERE are two ways of approaching the problem of agricultural 
improvement with which the practical man has not much 
patience. 

~The first is a very common way indeed. The theorist sets 
down what we spend in a year on, say, Danish butter—it isa 
matter of 10,000,000/.—or what we spend on, say, foreign eggs 
—it must be something like 6,000,000/. Then he demands t 
be told why Mr. and Mrs. Giles cannot produce the butter and 
eggs we want. Are not our cows and pastures, he asks, as good 
as Danish pastures? Are not our hens as efficient as any foreign 
hens? Are we not within as favourable degrees of latitude as our 
Continental competitors? 

Having demonstrated, as there is of course no difficulty what- 
ever in doing, that our pastures and hens are the equals of the 
pastures and hens of other nations, and that our latitudes are 
excellent farmers’ latitudes, the article closes with caustic 
references to the proverbial stupidity of our farmers and the 
slothful incapacity of their wives. 

The truth is, as may be suspected, that England, unlike 
Denmark—or Ireland, which is also in the butter trade suc- 
cessfully—is studded with cities and big towns which consume 
Immense quantities of milk, and are prepared to pay a satis- 
factory price for it. Why should most of our farmers, who are 
within reach of these great centres of population, make butter 
if they can obtain a good profit out of milk unmanufactured into 
butter? As to eggs, England needs not only butter at a moderate 
price, but cheap eggs in very large quantities. A large proportion 
of the eggs we import could not be profitably produced on our 
farms. Cheap eggs from the Balkans, Italy, Russia, Morocco, 
and Egypt are needed in trades and manufactures, and for cooking 
purposes. The best profits are obtained in England out of the 
high-priced breakfast egg, and the production of that article is 
steadily increasing. Our farmers make money out of new milk 
and absolutely fresh eggs, because they sell these things with a 
geographical advantage. 

The critic of the farmer who adopts the second method of 
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attack makes play with what he calls the wasted land of England. 
He sets down the area of England less inland waters, and then 

the area of cultivated land, and he wants to know what our 

agriculture has to say for itself for neglecting the acreage 

unaccounted for. And yet he has just risen from lunching on 

Welsh mutton, while yesterday he posted a subscription for the 

preservation of open spaces, and only last week he bought for 

himself a cottage in Cumberland because of the miles of moor- 

land that are to be seen from its windows! Perhaps when he 

goes to stay in his cottage some good-natured farmer will tell 

him that throughout the kingdom the rent of farms has been 

rising for some time, and is still rising, and that in most 

counties there are several people in competition for every vacant 

farm; that, in short, it may fairly be concluded that anybody 

who has cultivable land * which does not command a higher value 

for purposes of sport or pleasure is unlikely to treasure it for long 
as waste. 

The proposal that we should grow tobacco in England has 
sometimes seemed a little amateurish, because so much has been 
said about the 5,000,000/. worth of tobacco we import in a year, 
and the extent to which the crop could be produced on the waste 
land of England. 

Yet the case for tobacco-growing is very well worth careful 
examination. 

It is particularly well worth looking into just now, because 
the experiment of producing tobacco in England is proceeding 
this year in a particularly business-like fashion. More than a 
hundred acres are being grown under the auspices of a new 
organisation, the British Tobacco Growers’ Society, the whole 
income of which is a grant from the Development Commission. 

The way of it is this. The Development Commission, if it 
was to be a real Development Commission, was bound, at an 
early stage of its history, to examine the case for tobacco- 
growing. It did so. It took evidence, to the extent of eighteen 
foolscap pages of small type, on what Sir Nugent—and Lady 
—Everard and Lord Dunraven and others had done and planned 
to doin Ireland. It sent an active young Rothamsted chemist to 
the Continent and the States to see what he could discover about 
tobacco-growing in a year’s wanderings. Then, having digested 
the knowledge it had acquired, and taken stock of what early 
experimenters had achieved in England, it proceeded to—do 
nothing so foolish as to make the ordinary official grant. 

Instead, it favoured a plan for the formation of a British 
Tobacco Growers’ Society, and provided it with resources 
to find out, during the next few years, once and for all, without 
* Cultivable land and improvable pasture are of course two different things. 
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any more theorising or tall stories, exactly what it costs to groy 
tobacco in this country, what are the most profitable soils op 
which to raise the crop, what are the most economical method 
of ‘ rehandling ’—as the final curing and sorting process is calle] 
—and, finally, what the tobacco may be expected to fetch whenit 
is placed on the market. 

There is no doubt that tobacco will grow in this country, Ip 
the first place, about a hundred and twenty acres are now 
rapidly approaching the harvest stage in England and Wales, 
There is also a small acreage in Scotland; while as for Ireland, 
the success attained by two growers of Irish tobacco has led 
them to start tobacco factories. It is not our climate, seemingly, 
but our revenue system which has prevented the development of 
tobacco-growing. Tobacco is sown in frames like early cauli- 
flowers, is planted out like field-cabbages (with wind-shelters of 
such crops as hemp, beans, or artichokes). and it is said to stand 
frost which would make an end of French beans. Had it not 
been for the pro-Colonial legislation of the Stuarts, and Georgian 
pro-revenue activity, tobacco might have been one of the crops 
of our rotations. Some 30,0001. of fines are said to have 
been inflicted before the representatives of Farmer George over- 
threw the tobacco-growing which had begun in Yorkshire during 
the shortage of ‘ the weed’ caused by the War of Independence; 
considerable crops were grown just across the Border; it took 
troops to make an end of the tobacco crop in the West of 
England. 

For two centuries—that is, from the time of the second 
Charles to 1886—the English law had its foot on tobacco. No 
one might grow it, unless it was a rod, pole, or perch for botani- 
cal or medicinal purposes. 

In Ireland, however, from 1779 to 1831, the cultivation of 
tobacco was allowed for home consumption—and then prohibited 
once more, until, on the united petition of all the hundred and 
three Irish M.P.s—think of it !—tobacco-growing was permitted 
again by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

In England, during the year 1886, tobacco-growing was 
allowed as an experiment only, and some sort of a crop was raised 
in two dozen or more counties. As, however, the amateur tobacco- 
planters knew little about suitable varieties to grow, and less, 
apparently, about curing the tobacco when it was grown, the 
unorganised experiment did not come to much, and the official 
ban on tobacco continued. 

The duty imposed on home-grown tobacco, it may be 
mentioned, is 3s. 6d. per lb., or (in consideration of the extra 
work cast on the growers through Excise supervision) 2d. less 
than the duty on foreign tobacco. The Irish growers secured 4 
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rebate of a third of this duty. Then, in 1908, Mr. Lloyd George 
gave them, instead of this rebate, 60001. per annum for five 
years—that is until 1913. This year the Irish Department of 
Agriculture had 35,0001. for the growers from the Development 
Commission in aid of experiments on 300 acres. 

In 1905 the prohibition on tobacco-growing was removed in the 
case of Scotland, and in 1911 England was placed on the same 
footing as Scotland. In the Finance Act of 1909-10 (which came 
into force in 1911) it was provided that for three years those who 
grew the first hundred acres of tobacco should have a rebate of 
a third of the duty. (That is, the rebate system, abandoned in 
the case of Ireland, was set up in England !) 

In 1911, then, those who had a small acreage of tobacco 
in England aud Wales enjoyed the advantage of having a third 
of the duty imposed on the foreign article refunded, i.e. the 
buyer paid 3s. 6d.—as against 3s. 8d., the foreign duty—and the 
grower received back 1s. 2d. In 1912 the area under tobacco 
in England, Wales, and Scotland was forty-two acres, most of 
which was divided thus : Hampshire, 20 acres; North Wales, 10; 
Norfolk, 5; and Scotland, 5. 

In view of the expiration in the present year of the Finance 
Act period of three years, during which a rebate was allowed on 
a maximum of 100 acres in England, Wales, and Scotland, the 
Development Commission had to take some action, if the experi- 
ment of tobacco-growing was to be brought to some definite 
conclusion ; and it went to work with enterprise. It favoured, 
as already mentioned, the formation of the non-profit-making, co- 
operative society, the British Tobacco Growers’ Society—it is 
in affiliation with the Agricultural Organisation Society—and it 
placed enough money at the disposal of the new association to 
enable it to make a liberal offer to farmers interested in the possi- 
bilities of tobacco-growing. What it put the Society in a position 
to offer approved agriculturists was not only frames, imple- 
ments, and air-drying sheds, but the complete expenses of 
cultivation, plus a bonus, by way of profit, of from 5l. to 10I. 
an acre, the tobacco grown to become the property of the Society, 
which ‘ rehandles’ and in due course gets the best possible price 
for it. As the subsidised farmers, in order to earn their grants, 
have to submit to the Society their carefully-kept accounts, the 
organisation, in addition to gaining invaluable experience regard- 
ing the final curing, sorting, and selling of tobacco, secures precise 
data as to the cost of growing the crop on different soils. Its 
expert, Mr. A. V. Campbell, F.C.S., who is at the growers’ 
service all the year, is also able to collect useful information as to 
the varieties suitable to different districts, and the value of 
various manures, etc., and to conduct experiments. 
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Under this well-thought-out scheme about a hundred agnj 
thirty acres of tobacco are now being grown this year in England, 
Scotland, and Wales—that is, a hundred acres with the advantage 
of the rebate system which comes to an end this year, and 
about thirty acres which will have to pay full duty. Next year 
all the tobacco grown will have to pay full duty; but under the 
Society’s scheme all approved growers will have all the expenses 
of their crop paid and be allowed a bonus for their trouble. 
It is hardly likely that this sane method of conducting a State 
experiment with a crop which may prove to be of considerable 
agricultural importance will be confined to tobacco, but that is 
looking into the future. The formation of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Society is a noteworthy departure in official practice for which 
the Development Commission, and its much abused originator 
in his turn, deserve credit. Instead of a number of pioneers 
working in isolation, we have the experimental work co-ordin- 
ated. The utmost is being made of the growers’ time and intelli- 
gence. No one is being tempted to go into tobacco-growing on 
such a scale as to burn his fingers, and no chance is given to the 
company promoter. At the end of the five-years’ period, during 
which it is expected that the experiment will last—and five years 
is not too long to secure a knowledge of cropping, weather condi- 
tions, and trade requirements—the Society will be able to report 
with some degree of confidence whether, in the stage of develop- 
ment which our agriculture has reached, there is a prospect of 
our farmers making money in tobacco-growing, or whether the 
experiment should be abandoned. At the end of the five-years’ 
period the Society places its assets at the disposal of the Develop- 
ment Commission, and seeks permission either to go on experi- 
menting or to reconstitute itself as a commercial venture. At 
present no one knows what the average cost of tobacco cultiva- 
tion per acre in this country over a term of years really is; no 
one is certain as to the average quality of the crops that can be 
produced ; no one is in a position to be positive as to the cost of 
rehandling ; no one can be sure as to the precise attitude of the 
wholesale trade. Certainly no one is entitled to speak with 
confidence as to what changes, if any, are desirable in the organi- 
sation of the system of Excise supervision over the growers. At 
present the procedure is to seek permission from the Excise to 
grow tobacco. A 5s. licence having been issued, a bond of from 
‘201. to 401. per acre (according to the privacy of the farm) must 
be entered into, and a surety given. For every operation in 
connexion with the cultivation, harvesting, and moving of the 
crop it is necessary to make an entry in an official book. Indeed, 
in the-case of harvesting, two days’ notice of the intention to cut 
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must be given. No doubt this is all rather worrying to the grower, 
but in view of the value of tobacco to the revenue, and the 
limited experience available at present. as to tobacco-growing 
conditions, it is premature, perhaps, to decide that a system of 
simply paying duty on the manufactured article, as in the 
United States, would be more advantageous than the present 
arrangement, 

What with the severe Excise regulations, our immense 
consumption of tobacco, and Government assistance to growers, 
the novice easily gets the notion that tobacco is likely to be a 
more profitable crop than it is ever likely to become. Exagge- 
rated ideas as to the money to be made out of tobacco-growing 
in comparison with the amount of labour required have undoubt- 
edly been entertained in Ireland, and have done something to 
hinder sound progress. The best opinion in England at present 
seems to be that the crop may show an average profit of 41. or 5l. 
an acre. Of course, it is not a question of producing ‘our own 
tobacco.’ The tobacco of commerce is nearly always a blend. 
We may produce tons of tobacco, but most of it is likely to reach 
the consumer in combination with imported sorts. The Irish 
cigarettes which are now marketed are composed of Irish and 
foreign tobacco. (Sir Nugent Everard, who manufactures about 
50,000 lb. of Irish tobacco in a year, has stated that his Turkish 
cigarettes are 40 per cent. and his Virginian cigarettes 50 per 
cent, home grown. But he has produced some cigars 95 per 
cent. home grown, and some pure Irish roll and plug.) If we 
could produce only 10 per cent. of the hundred million pounds of 
tobacco annually consumed in this country, we should, at an 
average production of 1000 lb. per acre, have 10,000 acres under 
the tobacco crop. The prospect seems more hopeful than those 
who have not looked into the subject may imagine. Many 
people think of Cuba, Java, Turkey, and other southern 
countries as the principal producers of tobacco, but 90 per cent. 
of the tobacco imported into this country is grown in 
the United States, and to a considerable extent in areas the 
climate of which is not so dissimilar from our own. Again, 
tobacco is produced in most European countries. About a thou- 
sand acres are under the crop in Holland, but, although the profit 
has been alleged to be 10/. an acre, the production is going 
down, owing to Colonial competition, improved production in 
Germany, to which most of the crop was sold, and, it is said, 
hailstorms. In Belgium the crop is steadily extending, 10,000 
acres being grown. The profit has been put at 9/1. per acre. In 
Germany, owing, it is stated, to the competition of American 
tobacco, and probably the attractions of sugar-beet and potato- 
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growing, tobacco has declined to about 40,000 acres. In Frangs 
tobacco-growing has increased, the area being somewhat larger 
than that in Germany. As the crop is @ monopoly in Frang 
the profits of production are known. The average of the profits 
per acre in twenty districts is about 31. Owing to there being 
only one market the profits are probably lower than they might 
otherwise be, but it will be observed that they fall a good way 
below the figures from Holland and Belgium. In the wrapper 
district of the United States the average farmer’s profit per acre 
is put at about 6/., but skilful growers are said to make more, 
The average for the United States has been said to be 41. an 
acre, but some American tobacco-growing cannot be very 
profitable. 

The opinion has been expressed that the heavy tobaccos, such 
as furnish the dark ingredient in pipe mixtures, will prove to be 
the most profitable in this country. It has been urged that, at 
any rate during the learning period, large yields should be aimed 
at, in order to compensate for lack of quality. Judging from 
American reports of the profits derived from cigarette tobaccos 
of the ‘ Virginian’ type, it would seem that they were not the 
most profitable to grow, as the yields are small (650 lb. to the 
acre). What sells these tobaccos is the bright yellow colour and 
the high quality for cigarette purposes. It is doubtful if the 
Virginian standard of ‘ flavour’ can be reached in England. But 
account may well be taken of an interesting experiment which 
is being made here. It aims at the production of a new type 
of cigarette tobacco, and may prove to be successful. As the 
result of a cross, made four years ago in Ireland, a new hybrid 
of a fixed type has been produced which is a heavy yielder and 
possesses the high colour of tke Carolina leaf. By further selec- 
tion it is possible that a bright leaf of ‘ neutral character’ and 
‘life’ may be obtained which will make a bulky ‘filler’ and 
give a large amount of leaf per pound. The importance of such 
a possibility will be realised when it is understood that in the 
near future—owing to the great sale of the penny and three- 
penny packet—there must be a great shortage in coloury leaf for 
cigarette purposes. New sources of supply are being opened 
up, but the Rhodesian, Nyassan, and Australasian tobaccos have 
all characteristics dissimilar from the American ‘ flavour.’ Until 
the characteristics of the supplies from these new sources can 
be guaranteed to tobacco manufacturers as stable, the largest 
firms are not likely to blend the new tobaccos with Virginian, 
because to educate the public to a new flavour in its cigarettes 
is a costly business. Colour, one of the most important points 
in a cigarette tobacco, is obtainable to a high degree in the new 
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British hybrid, ‘Irish Gold.’ The problem is now to find if 
this coloury neutral tobacco can be blended with heavy, aromatic 
Virginian leaf—to strong to stand alone—so as to tone it down 
until it becomes identical with the popular Virginian cigarette. 
It is suggested that if tobacco-growing has a future in England, 
it may be mainly due to the production of ‘Irish Gold’ on 
the light, sandy soils in the Eastern Counties and elsewhere. 
What we may lose by our inexperience in drying we may 
possibly gain by using the new hybrid. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the total British and world consumption of tobacco 
rises every year. 

The tobacco acreages which are being grown in North Wales 
and Hampshire—Mr. Rupert Ellis’s crop in North Wales is at 
a considerable height above sea level; Mr. Brandon at Fleet 
is the most extensive grower in the kingdom with thirty acres— 
are on & deep, silty loam and on a loam and greensand 
respectively. Major Whitmore in Norfolk is growing in 
a poor greensand district, where land is not worth more than 
5s. an acre to rent. In Norfolk, Hampshire, and Dorset there 
are considerable tracts of poor land with little more than 
a sporting value which, it is suggested, may be profitably brought 
under tobacco cultivation. If this can be done, we may yet be 
under obligations to the tobacco crop. Mr. Campbell is himself 
much stimulated in his work by the hope of bringing into culti- 
vation land now under poor grass, but in his public statements he 
has been judicious. It is interesting to notice that the analysis 
of a fairly typical American bright tobacco-belt soil shows 
95 per cent. sand. Major Whitmore’s land shows 91 per cent., 
with chalk at 18 inches or 2 feet down. The first prize for 
tobacco at the Royal Agricultural Show went to Norfolk tobacco, 
Irish being second. Only the other day a Carolina planter told 
me how poor soil in his State was being brought into cultiva- 
tion by means of tobacco. One advantage of the Norfolk soil is 
that slugs, the foes of tobacco elsewhere, are absent. Rabbits 
hardly touch tobacco. The manuring has been wholly with 
artificials. These can be applied just before planting out in the 
middle of May. The crop is off the ground by the end of August 
or the beginning of September. 

Except that ‘suckers’ have to be removed from the stems, 
and flowering heads have to be broken off, the treatment of 
tobacco is like that given to any other planted-out crop. At 
harvest the plants are chopped down and left to lie for a day 
to wilt. Then half a dozen plants are put on a stick, on which 
they are speared by means of an adjustable spear-head. The 
stickfuls of tobacco are brought by a cart into the air-curing barn, 































































suitable for spraying purposes, and costs the producer about half 
as much as he would have to pay for commercial nicotine. 
In the case of tobacco for nicotine production, the farmer 
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and hung up. After a few days fires of any odd wood are lighted can 0 
from time to time to kill mould spores on the leaves, the heat algo tobact 
helping the drying process. In a couple of months or g~ reban 
cigarette tobaccos are cured differently and by dry heat—the ling t 
tobacco is taken down for stripping and division into ‘ hands’ reban 
of leaf, lug, trash, and stalks. There are from twelve to sixteen is 00 
leaves in a ‘hand.’ After being hung up and dried again the crop. 
tobacco, which still contains about 30 per cent. of moisture, jg facto 
sent to the rehandling centre. prod 
_ The rehandling is done in a large barn fitted with hot pipes, tobac 
The tobacco is first ‘ bulked down ’ into heaps of 3000 or 4000 bb, wom 
and allowed to sweat gently. It is then turned so that the as 0 
sweating shall proceed uniformly. Next it is turned once more indu 
and allowed to heat a little until wanted for rehandling. After is * 
being sorted from the bulk, it is rehung and dried down until it inte 
contains only 8 per cent. of moisture, when it is quite brittle. be | 
It is next introduced to a kind of Turkish bath, the moisture ten 
in the leaves being increased to about 11 or 14 per cent. Whole find 
leaves for making cigar wrappers are not packed so dry as the wor 
cheaper grades, but all packing is done while the leaves are hot, 0 
for they are then more pliable. The packing into hogsheads or the 
bales is done under pressure. The tobacco is matured by keep- nat 
ing. This maturing is done to some extent in bond. The law 

requires that the tobacco shall be in bond or be sold by the July is | 
following harvest. As the period from seed time to sale time lasts lea 
more than the whole year round, it will be seen that tobacco has tio 
the recommendation of being a winter, as well as a spring, lar 
summer, and autumn, industry. po 
The Excise insists on the burning of the stalks left behind fir 
when the tobacco is stripped by the grower. As they may wi 
be worth something, perhaps, for the production of nicotine, this at 
destruction may seem a waste to their owner, when he happens qt 
to be a buyer of nicotine for his hops or other crops. The labour Pe 
of extracting the nicotine from the stalks would be considerable, el 
however, and it would pay him better to grow a special crop of P 
tobacco for the making of insecticide. This can now be done under b 
licence and bond. The tobacco wanted for nicotine is a coarse be 
rank sort. All the grower needs to do with his leaves is to dry ® 
them in the simplest possible way, and then to break them up t 
and soak them in three successive lots of cold water, a day to t 
each lot, and a gallon of water to a pound of leaves. The extract, k 
when three gallons are made up to five gallons with water, is t 
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can manage his crop entirely alone. In the case of smoking 
tobacco .he must be a co-operator, and send his leaves to a 
handling station. If tobacco-growing prospers, several rehand- 
ling buildings will be put up. This year’s crop is being mostly 
rehandled in the barn built by Mr. Brandon in Hampshire. It 
is one of the merits of tobacco that it is an easily transported 
crop. For some years the advantage of a co-operative sugar-beet 
factory has been urged by myself and others; happily, tobacco 
production begins in this country as a co-operative industry. As 
tobacco is @ crop which can be managed much of the time by 
women and children, it is not unlikely that it may also become, 
as on the Continent, both a smallholders’ and a large growers’ 
industry. An American planter friend assures me that tobacco 
ig ‘not a gentleman’s crop.’ As to the curing, ‘no particular 
intelligence is needed, but experience is essential, and it must 
be the master’s job. Curing apart, nobody wants more than 
ten acres of the crop, and the smallholder and his family will 
find one acre enough. Field work with tobacco is the meanest 
work you ever took on.’ Happily, labour is not quite so difficult 
a matter as yet in England as in the States, and we are without 
the larva, the destruction of which makes tobacco more than 
naturally sticky. 

The problem of success with tobacco in England and Wales 
is the problem of whether we can grow at such a price as will 
leave a profit in competition with American leaf—the importa- 
tion of which is so rapidly increasing. Until a crop thrice as 
large as can be produced this year is forthcoming, and it is 
possible to offer, say, 300,000 lb. of tobacco, so that a big 
frm may have an inducement to make a new departure 
with it, English tobacco will not, perhaps, attract the serious 
attention of the trade. One firm, however, is believed to be 
quietly experimenting with a crop. If it should prove to be 
possible to produce on our poorest soils with certainty a bright 
cigarette tobacco—brightness is probably a function as much of 
plant-starvation as of curing— the attention not only of the trade 
but of landowners may be attracted. It remains to be seen 
whether the renaissance of tobacco culture in England may not 
also attract the attention of some who, feeling that the consump- 
tion of tobacco in this country has been rising too fast, may argue 
that it is undesirable that tobacco cultivation should have any 
kind of official sanction. It is difficult to believe, however, that 
the State, which gets part of its revenue out of stamping some 
very strange patent medicines, will feel any particular squeamish- 
ness on account of such encouragement as it may be able to 
give to the production of popular ‘ mixtures,’ the penny cigar, 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 439 2T 
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and the taxi-driver’s ‘fag.’* The question asked in Beaumon} 
and Fletcher’s play—‘ Now I pray what good does this stinking 
tobacco? ’—seems to have made no more impression on the lieges 
than King James’s invective against ‘a custom lothsome to the 
eye, hatefull to the Nose, harmefull to the braine, dangerous t 


the Lungs.’ 
J. W. Ropertson-Scorr (‘Home Counties’), 


? Mr. Brandon, who up to August had sold 18,000 lb. of Hampshin 
tobacco in 1913, has paid more than 30007. to the Excise in eight months, The 
total crop on both sides of the Irish Channel this year will probably be about 
a quarter of a million pounds. 





















THE CATARACTS OF KING GEORGE 


Remove not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set.— 


Proverbs xxii. 28. 
It seems surprising that such a wonderful work of God should be con- 


cealed from the inspection of mankind in the bosom of Wild Africa.— 
Joun CaMPBELL, Travels in South Africa, 1813. 


Two hundred and forty miles in a straight line from the mouth 
of the Orange River, and over a thousand from the leaping 
waters of its source in the far-off mountains of the Basutos, are 
the Great Falls of that mighty stream. It was well said by 
the ancients that out of Africa there comes always something 
new. And so once again we have to record a story of mystery 
and romance. If you look at the map of North Western Cape 
Colony where the Orange River is bordered on the south by the 
district of Kenhart and on the north by the district of Gordonia, 
you will see marked the Aughrabies or Great Falls. Now these 
falls are incorrectly named, and have been for a period of close 
on half a century. 

The name under which these mighty falls should be known 
is the name given to them by their discoverer, George Thompson, 
on the 15th of August 1824. He called them ‘ King George’s 
Cataract.’ It is true that the Westminster Review for the year 
1828* claims Thompson as an Englishman ; but until more light 
is shed upon his parentage, Scotsmen the world over may 
perhaps be pardoned if they feel a thrill of pride when they 
remember that as it was one of their race who first broke through 
the desert of the Kalahari, gazed on the Smoke-Sounding Falls 
of the Zambesi, and called them the ‘Falls of Victoria’ ; so 
it was likewise, just thirty-one years before, another traveller, 
as they believe, of the same race, less eminent, but none the 
less brave, that pierced the desolate wastes of Namaqualand, 
stood by the rushing waters of the Orange River, and named 
them the ‘ Cataracts of King George.’ At any rate, besides the 
economic study of the dry and desert lands of South Africa 
which is the writer’s special sphere of labour, there is here a 
fascinating field of historic and geographic research. 

2 See vol. ix. p. 21. 
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Tue ‘ Eye’ or KURUMAN 


I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry land spring 
of water.—Isaiah xli. 18. 


One hundred miles to the west of Vryburg, right in the heart 
of Bechuanaland, over a desolate road of limestone, dolomite, 
and sand, lies the village of Kuruman. It is best known to 
fame as the mission station of Moffat and the place where 
Livingstone lay down on a pillow of stone and dreamt of that 
shining ladder which led him to Lake Ngami, to the Smoke- 
Sounding Falls, and to the shores of Tanganyika. Three miles 
down the Kuruman River you come to the old mission station, 
buried amidst a wealth of seringa and willow. There is the 
mission church built by Moffat as sound to-day as in 1828. 
There is the institute for the teaching of the native children—a 
generous gift from the hard earnings of the good folk in the 
Homeland, now empty, neglected, and falling in shameful 
ruins. There is the twisted almond tree, seared with the light- 
ning stroke and seamed with decay, still bearing bravely its 
green fruit, where the great explorer wooed and won the 
missionary’s daughter. But the final chapter of this mission 
romance was closed when the weaver of Blantyre was borne into 
the Abbey. And Livingstone himself must have seen a vision 
in the crystal pool of Kuruman when he wrote ‘The world is 
ours. Our Father made it to be inhabited, and many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. It will be 
increased more by emigration than by missionaries.’ 

The origin of the name Kuruman is obscure. In an early 
book it is written Krooman. Some say it means the ‘place of 
the little calabash,’ and others the ‘ place of the little tortoise’; 
and yet others that it is the name of a mighty Bushman who 
had his home in the cave of the weeping fountain. The ‘ Eye’ 
of Kuruman is a perennial stream which issues out of a dark 
cavern of dolomite. Its flow has been measured by the officials 
of the Geological Survey and Irrigation Department, and the 
figures given vary from four to five million gallons every twenty- 
four hours. So far as I can learn, it is the most remarkable 
spring in South Africa, and one of the purest in the whole 
world. When all other springs fail farmers come from afar 
with their flocks and herds to the Kuruman River. Morning, 
noon, and night cattle, horses, sheep, and goats splash con- 
tentedly in these cool, sweet waters. If Kuruman were in 
Canada it would be easy to forecast its rise and progress. Situ- 
ated in the centre of the finest stock plains of South Africa, 
in the midst of a potential maize region, for grain or silage, on 
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the western highway to the sea, in five years it would surpass 
Saskatoon, in fifteen Calgary, and in thirty Winnipeg. But we 
live in @ land where men look for gold only in the mile-deep 
mines, and are blind to the richness of our ten-inch levels. 




































nd Springs 
Nevertheless, this gem of the desert is destined to have a great 
future. 
he heart Ong Hunprep YEARS AGo 
olomite, 
own to Our earliest record is from the pen of the Rev. John 
where Campbell, who was sent out by the London Missionary Society 
of that on the 24th of June 1812 to inspect the mission stations of Cape 
Smoke. Colony. So that here we have the testimony of a man who 
© mileg gazed into the ‘ Kye’ of Kuruman over the vista of a hundred 
tation, years. In his Travels in South Africa* Mr. Campbell writes : 
is the After breakfast we walked about three miles from Steven Fountain 
1828, to view Krooman Fountain, whence the river of that name proceeds. It 
ren—g is the most abundant spring of water I have ever had an opportunity to 
in the examine. I measured it at about a yard’s distance from the rock whence 
it flows, and found it-three yards wide and from fourteen to eighteen 
meful inches deep, but after a course of fifty or sixty miles it becomes invisible 
i by running into plains of sand. Perhaps, by leading it into another 
Y its direction or cutting a bed for it across the sands, it might become a 
1 the more extensive blessing to the country. The last experiment is likely to 
sion be the least successful, as probably the first storm of wind would fill up 
sill the new bed. We entered the cave whence it proceeds on purpose to 
a examine it. The entrance was narrow, but we soon reached a kind of 
ision central room, the roof of which resembled in shape, though not in height, 
id is the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, from which went four 
run passages in different directions, in all of which streams flowed. Though 
| be we had lighted candles with us, we could discern no end to any of these 
passages. Within, the water was almost lukewarm, but outside it was 
very cold. The rock is composed of limestone. 
arly 
> of Our next witness is the famous traveller George Thompson, 
e’: who visited Kuruman in 1823. In his Travels and Adventures 
sho in Southern Africa* Mr. Thompson writes : 
* We therefore ordered the people with the wagon to make the best of 
ir their way back, while Mr. Moffat and I directed our course towards the 
als Kuruman Fountain, which we reached after a ride of about five hours. 
he This is probably the most abundant spring of water in South Africa. 
y- A considerable river bursts at once from the rock by a number of broken 
le passages in the side of a hill, forming a sort of cavern. Into this we 
penetrated about thirty feet, but without observing anything remarkable. 
é The water, as it issued from the rock, felt, at this time, rather warm; 





in summer it is said to be cold as ice. . . . I could hear nothing of the 
great serpent, mentioned by Lichtenstein as residing in this cavern, 
and which, he says, was regarded by the natives with sentiments of 
veneration. I doubt not, however, the truth of the report he mentions, 
for some species of the boa certainly exist in the country. 

















2 P. 174. * Vol. i. p. 200. 
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‘Further on * Thompson speaks of his journey to a great water. 
fall which 


descends in a magnificent cascade of fully four hundred feet in 
height. ... The river, after pouring itself out in this beautify) 
cascade, rushes along in a narrow chasm, or canal, of about two mile 
in length, and nearly five hundred feet in depth, apparently worn in 
the solid rock, in the course of ages, by the force of the current. ..[ 
named this scene ‘King George’s Cataract’ in honour of our gracious 
Sovereign. . . I learned from these people (Korannas) that the Kuruman 
River, which rises in the Bechuana country, joins the Gariep (Orange 
River) a little below ‘ King George’s Cataract,’ but that in the lower part 
of its course it is often dry for years together, like the Hartebeest torrent, 
on the southern side. 


THe Mystery or MAps 


The reader will note from a study of maps that the ‘ Eye’ 
or Fountain of the Kuruman River flows into the Molopo—that 
is to say, it traverses the Kalahari Desert, and the Molopo joins 
the Orange River not far below King George’s Cataract. My 
attention was arrested by the animated description of Thompson’s 
great discovery almost as much as by the name he had selected 
to designate the glorious waterfall. And I determined to solve 
the mystery of the map, and to see for myself the Great Falls 
of the Great River. 

Now the extraordinary thing is that the name which was 
given to this waterfall by the discoverer has mysteriously dis- 
appeared from all the recent maps of South Africa. In his 
volume entitled Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa by 
George Thompson, dedicated to the Earl Bathurst, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and published in 1827, we find the ‘ King 
George IV Cataract’ on the author’s map. This name appears 
also on a map published in the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society for 1836 to illustrate an article entitled ‘On the 
Roads and Kloofs in the Cape Colony,’ by Major C. C. Mitchell, 
Royal Engineers, K.H., Surveyor-General at the Cape of Good 
Hope; on a map to illustrate the volume entitled Lake Ngami, 
or Explorations and Discoveries, 1853, by Charles T. Andersson, 
and published in 1856; on a map to illustrate the Missionary 
Travels and Researches of the Rev. Dr. Livingstone between 
the Years 1849 and 1856, prepared by John Arrowsmith, 1857, 
and published by Mr. John Murray, London, in 1875. But 
since that time the name King George’s Cataract has dis- 
appeared, and in its place we find the word Aughrabies (Auku- 
rabies or -rubies) or Great Falls, which is probably a Koranna 
name for the place or the waterfall that has since been added. 

In the map attached to Travels in the Interior of South 
Africa, 1849-1864, by James Chapman, F.R.G.S., and published 


* Vol. ii. pp. 18 to 23. 
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in 1868, the name ‘ Aukurubies’ (waterfall) takes the place of 
‘King George’s Cataract.’ In a volume entitled Through the 
Kalahari Desert by G. H. Farini, published in 1886, a map is 
given in which these falls are described as ‘ The Hundred Falls.’ 
I have consulted the volumes and maps of the early explorers 
in this region, such as M. le Vaillant, Burchell, Lichtenstein, 
Sparrman, Kolben, Campbell, Moffat, and I find, beyond all 
doubt, that the Great Falls on the Orange River were discovered 
by George Thompson and named by him ‘King George’s 
Cataract ’; and that the other names, both native and European, 
were inaccurately assigned by subsequent travellers, by errors 
of omission or commission. 

At this point we may recall the remarks of Stanley on map- 
makers in general, as given in Darkest Africa® : 


What the Chartographers of Homer’s time illustrated of geographical 
knowledge, succeeding Chartographers effaced, and what they, in their 
turn, sketched, was expunged by those who came after them. In vain 
explorers sweated under the burning sun and endured the fatigues and 
privations of arduous travel; in vain did they endeavour to give form 
to their discoveries, for in a few years the ruthless map-makers obliterated 
all away. Cast your eyes over these series of small maps, and witness for 
yourselves what this tribe has done to destroy every discovery and to 


render labour and knowledge vain. 


In the British Museum I have traced three references to 
Thompson’s Travels in Southern Africa, but, curiously enough, no 
mention is made by the reviewers of the most important matter 
in the whole book—namely, the discovery of the Great Falls on 


the Orange River.* 
Tue Diary oF DISCOVERY 


We shall now transcribe at greater length those glowing 
lines taken from the diary of George Thompson which tell us 
of the discovery of the Cataracts of King George on the 15th of 


August 1824. 

As soon as we came to a friendly understanding with these people 
[Korannas], I made inquiries respecting a great cataract which I had 
been informed existed in this vicinity. To my high satisfaction, I soon 
ascertained that it was not above seven or eight miles down the river ; 
and, as midday was scarcely passed, I determined to visit it immediately, 
and return to the Koranna camp to spend the night. Leaving our 
weakest horses, therefore, I set out with Witteboy, and five of the 
Korannas, whom I engaged to accompany us on foot....As we 
approached the fall, the sound began to rise upon our ears, like distant 
thunder. It was still, however, a work of some exertion to reach the 
spot, from which we were divided by a part of the river, and beyond 





* Vol. ii. p. 268. 
* See the New Monthly Magazine, vol. xix. (1827), p. 389, The Literary 
Gazette (1827), p. 195, The Westminster Review (1828), vol. i. p. 21. 
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that by a tract of wild woodland, several miles in extent. The main and 
middle branch of the Gariep (Orange River), which forms the cataract, 
traverses a sort of island of large extent, covered with rocks and thickets, 
and environed on all sides by streams of water. Having crossed the 
southern branch, which at this season is but an inconsiderable creek, we 
continued to follow the Korannas for several miles through the dens 
acacia forests, while the thundering sound of the cataract increased at 
every step. At length we reached a ridge of rocks, and found it necessary 
to dismount and follow our guides on foot. 


Tue Brink or THE PRECIPICE 


It seemed as if we were now entering the untrodden vestibules of one 
of Nature’s most sublime temples, and the untutored savages who guided 
us evinced by the awe and circumspection with which they trod that 
they were not altogether uninfluenced by the genius loci. They repeatedly 
requested me to keep behind and follow them softly, for the precipices 
were dangerous for the feet of men, and the sight and sound of the 
cataract were so fearful that they themselves regarded the place with 
awe, and seldom ventured to visit it. At length the whole of them halted, 
and desired me to do the same. One of them stepped forward to the 
brink of the precipice, and, having looked cautiously over, beckoned me 
to advance. I did so, and witnessed a curious and striking scene, but it 
was not yet the waterfall. It was a rapid formed by almost the whole 
volume of the river, compressed into a narrow channel of not more than 
fifty yards in breadth, whence it descended at an angle of nearly forty-five 
degrees, and rushing tumultuously through a black and crooked chasm, 
among the rocks, of frightful depth, escaped in a torrent of foam. My 
swarthy guides, although this was unquestionably the first time that they 
had ever led a traveller to view the remarkable scenery of their country, 
evinced a degree of tact as Ciceroni, as well as natural feeling of the 
picturesque, that equally pleased and surprised me. Having forewarned 
me that this was not yet the waterfall, they now pioneered the way for 
about a mile further along the rocks, some of them keeping near, and 
continually cautioning me to look to my feet, as a single false step might 
precipitate me into the raging abyss of waters—the tumult of which 
seemed to shake even the solid rocks around us... . 


Four Hunprep Feer or Cascape 

At length we halted as before, and the next moment I was led to a 
projecting rock, where a scene burst upon me far surpassing my most 
sanguine expectations. The whole water of the river (except that which 
escapes by the subsidiary channel we had crossed, and by a similar one on 
the north side) being previously confined to a bed of scarcely one hundred 
feet in breadth, descends at once in a magnificent cascade of fully 400 feet 
in height. I stood upon a cliff nearly level with the top of the fall, and 
directly in front of it. The beams of the evening sun fell upon the 
cascade and occasioned a most splendid rainbow, while the vapoury mists 
arising from the broken waters, the bright green woods which hung from 
the surrounding clifis, the astounding roar of the waterfall, and the 
tumultuous boiling and whirling of the stream below, striving to escape 
along its deep, dark, and narrow path, formed altogether a combination 
of beauty and grandeur such as I never before witnessed. As I gazed on 
this stupendous scene I felt as if in a dream. ... 

The sublimity of Nature drowned all apprehensions of danger; and, 
after a short pause, I hastily left the spot where I stood, to gain a nearer 
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view from a cliff that more immediately impended over the foaming gulf. 
I had just reached this station when I felt myself grasped all at once 
by four Korannas, who simultaneously seized hold of me by the arms and 
legs. My first impression was that they were going to hurl me over the 
precipice ; but it was a momentary thought, and it wronged the friendly 
savages. They are themselves a timid race, and they were alarmed lest 
my temerity should lead me into danger. They hurried me back from the 
brink, and then explained their motive and asked my forgiveness. I was 
not ungrateful for their care, though somewhat annoyed by their 
officiousness. 
Tue NamMInG or THE CaTARACT 

I returned to my station to take a sketch of the scene, but my attempt 
was far too hurried, and too unworthy of its object, to please myself or 
to be presented to the reader. The character of the whole of the 
surrounding scenery, full of rocks, caverns, and pathless woods, and the 
desolate aspect of the Gariepine mountains beyond, accorded well with 
the wild grandeur of the waterfall, and impressed me with feelings never 
to be effaced. . . The river, after pouring itself out in this beautiful 
cascade, rushes along in a narrow chasm or canal of about two miles in 
length and nearly 500 feet in depth, apparently worn in the solid rock, in 
the course of ages, by the force of the current. 

In the summer season, when the river is in flood, the fall must be 
infinitely more magnificent ; but it is probably, at that season, altogether 
inaccessible, for it is evident that the mass of waters, unable to escape 
by this passage, then pour themselves out in mighty streams by two 
subsidiary channels, which were now almost dry, and at the same time 
overflow nearly the entire tract of forest land between them—which 
forms, at other seasons, a sort of island, as we now found it. I named this 
scene ‘ King George’s Cataract,’ in honour of our gracious Sovereign. 


THE ERROR OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Naturally it will be asked ‘ Did any previous traveller ever 
try to reach these falls on the ‘‘Great River’’?’ Yes: two 
missionaries were almost within sound of the cataract, and, what 
is more extraordinary, both turned aside without further ex- 
ploration. On the 24th of June 1812 the Rev. John Campbell 
sailed from England for the Cape of Good Hope. He was sent 
out by the directors of the London Missionary Society to inspect 
their various mission stations established throughout the Colony. 
On the 6th of September 1813 he was journeying down the 
Great River, and writes : 

Having heard of a waterfall at no great distance, several of us set off 
at 9 a.m. with our guide to see it. We soon reached what might be called 
the metropolis of rocks, for so extensive a collection I saw nowhere else. 
They lay on the surface for many miles. The most conspicuous is about 
half a mile in length and five hundred feet high. It has the appearance 
of an iron hill) Many low and high hills are composed of huge rocks 
piled above each other, and thousands of ponderous ones lie scattered over 
the ground in every direction, to a great distance, as if they had been 
transported thither by some tremendous eruption. . . The river divides 
itself into several branches, which run in deep chasms, cut out of solid 
rock perhaps five hundred feet deep. As the sides were perpendicular, it 
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was impossible to get down to the river. A stone thrown from the top was 
a long time before it reached the river.. We had heard of the waterfall 
from various natives when we were travelling down the river, but none 
of them had seen it. Several had seen the mist arising from it, but the 
sound had so terrified them they were afraid to approach it. After 
search of several hours no waterfall was either seen or heard.’ 

Consequently the writer of the article in the latest edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition) is in error 
when he states that Campbell discovered the Great Falls on the 
Orange River. 

The second traveller, who missed by a few miles the dis- 
covery of these illusive falls, was the Rev. Robert Moffat, the 
eminent missionary, who entered South Africa in the year 1816 
and finally left it in 1870. From Cape Town he journeyed north- 
wards to Namaqualand, where he spent over a year at the kraal 
of the famous robber-chief Afrikaner. In September 1818 he 
started out on a journey to Griquatown in the hope of finding a 
suitable sife for a mission station. He crossed the Great River 
twice. How close he came to the falls is best told in his own 
words : 

The Orange River here presents the appearance of a plain, miles in 
breadth, entirely covered with mimosa trees, among which the many 
branches of the river run, and then tumble over the precipices, raising 
clouds of mist, when there is any volume of water. As it was arranged 
that we should not start before sunset, I wandered at noon towards the 
river, and supposing the falls (from the noise) were not very far distant, 
I walked towards them; but, feeling excessively tired, I sat down under 
the shadow of a bush, and was soon fast asleep, having had little rest 
the night before. 

On being awakened by his followers, Moffat, hearing the 
roaring of lions, left the river and directed his course to the next 
turn of the stream. 

One of these we reached at a late hour, and it being very dark, and the 
banks precipitous, we heard the water murmuring below, but dared not go 
down, fearing a plunge and the company of the hippopotami. 

The truth is, Moffat was a missionary before he was an 
explorer. Livingstone, on the other hand, was an explorer before 
he was a missionary. This is clearly shown by the last note in 
Livingstone’s diary, as he lay dying: ‘ Knocked up quite and 
remain—recover—sent to buy milch goats. We are on the banks 
of the Molilamo.’ 

A REcENT DESCRIPTION 

The best recent description of the falls is that given in The 
State (South Africa) for May and June 1911 by Mr. A. D. Lewis, 
M.A., A.M.I.C.E., an official in the Union Irrigation Depart- 
ment. Mr. Lewis writes: ‘I have adopted the name for the 

* Travels in South Africa, by John Campbell, 1815, p. 286. 
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falls which you will find on most maps, and have spelt it as it 
is spelt on the map supplied with the Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 
(Mr. Lewis refers to the Ninth Edition.) ‘ The correct pronuncia- 
tion of the name is not, however, an easy matter. It probably 
represents the Bushman equivalent for ‘‘ Great Waterfall,’’ and 
Bushman words are difficult to pronounce on account of their 
many clicks and other strange sounds.’ 

Mr. Lewis’s article is entitled ‘The Aughrabies, or Great 
Falls of the Orange River,’ and it is hardly to be wondered at 
that in his ardour for the irrigation possibilities of the Orange 
River, and far removed from historical references, he should have 
missed the point that the Great Falls had already been named 
by their discoverer. In other maps (Chapman), as we have 
mentioned, the word is spelt ‘ Aukurubies.’ That is to say, 
there is no uniformity ever in the spelling of the prefix or first 
syllables of this word. To saddle the majestic falls of the longest 
river in South Africa with such an outlandish name is unthink- 
able. The native name for the Victoria Falls—Mosioatunya— 
although equally impossible, is far more musical than the Bush- 
man word. It has been said that in all cases where a native 
name is available to use for any geographical feature like a 
river, or mountain, or falls, it should be preferred. But no 
geographer of any standing would dream of suggesting that the 
name of the English Queen should be removed from the falls 
of the Zambesi, and few will deny an equal and earlier right for 
the falls of the Orange River to bear the name of an English 


The Great Falls of the Orange River, although less majestic, 
are higher than the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi, and more 
than double those of Niagara, and it does indeed seem strange 
that their correct name should be blotted out, But stranger 
still is the fact that these noble cataracts have remained practic- 
ally a sealed book, alike to the scientific explorer and to the 
people of South Africa. In the space of a century a mere handful 
of men have visited these falls—so hard has been the approach 
to the southern gateway of the Great Thirst Land. But the 
next few years will witness a marvellous transformation in the 
great surrounding districts of Namaqualand, Kenhart, Gor- 
donia, and the Kalahari; for the sister sciences of dry-farming 
and irrigation are destined to make the desert blossom as the 
rose. Railways will convey the sun-seeker from Europe, along 
the verdant banks of the Orange River, to the Cataracts of King 
George, and the flour mill and the elevator will bring prosperity 
to the poorest farmer. Here, indeed, there is scope enough for 
a million men and a noble work—the Conquest of the Desert for 
the Union, the Empire, and Humanity. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE RIGHTFUL NAME 


I named this scene King George’s Cataract in honour of our gracious 
Sovereign.—Trqvels in Southern Africa, by George Thompson.*® 


It is just eighty-nine years since the simple lines were 
penned which appear as the superscription to these paragraphs, 
I have pointed out how the name given to the Great Falls on the 
Orange River has been mysteriously removed from all recent 
maps and replaced by a barbaric Bushman word. But the Great 
Falls of the Great River are well worthy of their true and noble 
title, and to-day I would ask the kind reader to stand sponsor 
with me while we journey westward to rechristen these mighty 
waters after his Imperial Majesty, while we salute the spirit of 
the brave explorer, and while we read the fortune of a land but 
newly born. 

It was one Thursday evening in the month of March that we 

left Park Station, Johannesburg, and, in the freshness of the 
morning, were speeding over the quiet battlefields of Magersfon- 
tein and the Modder River. Soon after eight we crossed the 
friendly Orange, fringed with green and flowing silt-laden to the 
sea. At eleven we reached De Aar. Do you know what that 
word means in the Dutch language? It is ‘a vein of water.’ §8o 
when you see a long and verdant ridge in a dry and thirsty desert 
you may be sure that these trees are following the flow of some 
underground stream, and that there you are almost certain to 
strike water at no great depth. The veld around De Aar is famed 
for fat mutton, and here the railway caterer wisely secures most 
of his supplies. About noon we took the branch line for Prieska. 
The aspect of the country was dreary and desolate, for it was still 
in the grip of a withering drought. But an all-wise Providence 
has planted the grey-green Karroo bush here among the ironstone 
gravel, hot as fire, and those round, black, glittering rocks 
which seem to smile in sheer malice at the tiny grass struggling 
to exist in a rainless, sun-scorched land. The vital need of this 
region is a second Van der Stel who would compel men to plant 
trees to check the terrific evaporation, to temper the wind, and 
to shade the soil from a pitiless sun. Trees—trees—trees, the 
deep bore and the deep plough; and verily you will turn this 
part of the Karroo into a land of corn and wine. 

Presently we passed Britstown, a pretty, tree-planted village 
with its thirteen windmills, and, halfway, a veritable oasis of 
lucerne lands, ostriches, and orchards at Houw Water; and in 
the blackness of night reached Prieska, the present terminus of 
the line. Prieska, which, being interpreted, means the ‘ Place 
of the Lost Goat,’ is a pleasant town on the south loop of the 


* Vol. ii, p. 23. 
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1918 THE OATARAOTS OF KING GEORGE 653 
Orange River. It is the gateway to the Back Country, and its 
fature as an important farming centre is fully assured. 


THe GREAT NORTH-WEST 


We were now ready to enter the North-West, that strange 
land of sunshine, deserts, and-droughts, so little known to the 
dweller along the Reef ® or the surf-splasher of St. James.”* It 
isa vast, alluring land of infinite silent spaces. Once you go in 
you never come out. Unfold your map and let us study this 
‘Back’ or ‘Up-country.’ There is Kenhart. It lies one 
hundred and ten long miles beyond Prieska, and you may reach 
it by motor in seven hours, by Cape cart in two days, or by 
donkey wagon in one week. You pass glittering mountains to 
the bare and burning plains, and struggle through parched sands 
to follow the telegraph pole. At Kenhardt we crossed the Harte- 
beest River, whose towering camel trees and bright sand dunes 
form a veritable pillar of cloud by day and fire by night to guide 
the weary traveller over seventy miles of wilderness to the banks 
of the mighty Orange. 

It was towards evening, after four hot hours in a motor-car, 
that we rose in huge sand-circles over the ultimate range and 
gazed in the soft glow of sunset on the green and fertile valley 
of Kakamas—one hundred and fourscore miles from Prieska. 

At Kakamas the Orange is a majestic river, flowing swiftly 
between green islands. The Great Falls, to which we still were 
journeying, are situated twenty-four miles further down the 
stream. For half of the way you are still in the Kakamas 
Labour Settlement,’ and constantly pass the white tents and 
trim cottages of the colonists. A few miles further on we crossed 
the red sand of the Hartebeest River, and came to the pretty 
village of Marchand. Here we received a warm-hearted welcome 
from Mr. Theodore Sterrenberg, warden of the irrigation 
furrows on Paarden Island. The rest of the road is over a 
switchback country of glittering rocks and glaring river sand. 
It was no wonder that we were glad to rest and refresh ourselves 

at the lonely inn at Rhenosterkop, where we left our motor, 
which had borne us bravely through two hundred miles of sand, 
and shrub, and stone. Here the enterprising and patriotic 
manager, taking a kindly interest in our trip, stated that here- 
after his winkel (store) would be known as ‘King George’s 
Hotel.’ From this point we travelled by Cape cart, passing a 
little group of Korannas who had made their home under the 
branches of a solitary tree, until at last we reached the farmhouse 
of Rooipad. 
* Gold-mining area of the Transvaal. * A pleasure resort near Cape Town. 
® Settlement of ‘ Poor Whites’ established by the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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Here we slept the night, and next morning shouldered og 
boat and started for the falls. The boat was loaned to » 
through the kindness of a friend at Kakamas, who rowed it 
down the river as far as the village of Marchand, whence it wa 
conveyed by ox-wagon to Rooipad. It was the first time that, 
boat had ever been employed to-reach the Great Falls. 

Tt now devolved upon us to carry the boat over heavy sani 
dunes and through a veritable jungle of tangled thorn trees, anj 
then to row it across six subsidiary streams. In the midst of 
the swiftest current an oar broke, but, fortunately, we had one 
to spare. It was in an exhausted condition that we gained the 
main island. Here we were heartened by the arrival of Mr, 
Nel, the farmer at Rooipad, who had kindly left his goats to act 
as our guide. 

We marched rapidly forward. It was blazing hot. We left 
the grateful shade of the trees and tramped over the burning 
granite rocks. We had toiled since sunrise. It was now noon. 
At last we came in sight of the dark canyon. Nel, far in 
advance, waved his hand. The roar of the fall grew louder and 
louder, and we pressed eagerly forward. A long range of 
mountains rose in a great semi-circle and faded to the German 
border ; straight up the river was a forest of sun-splashed green, 
but all around us was bare and barren rock. At length we 
gained a ledge, high above the roaring river, and gazed in 
wonder on the Cataracts of King George. 

Away above was the main stream of the mighty river, which, 
suddenly dividing, swept into two narrow channels, while the 
plunging, prisoned waters, fighting to be free, fell headlong into 
the dark abyss below. Every few minutes a vast column of 
vapour rose from the river and spread far and wide in a soft 
white mist. The water of the Orange is chocolate-coloured 
from carrying fine particles of silt, and you might almost imagine 
that a million men were shovelling soil into the river every single 
second where the cataracts leap into the canyon. 

With the life-giving juice of a lemon we solemnly re- 
christened the Aughrabies, or Great Falls of the Orange River, 
as the Cataracts of King George. And then, having taken a few 
photographs, we prepared to return. Except in the middle of 
winter, when the tributary streams are low, it is not possible to 
reach the Great Falls without a boat, save by swimming. This 
method was adopted by two members of our party, the Hon, 
Paul Methuen, and Mr. Gustave Lutz, of Upington, Gordonia. 

On my return to the Transvaal I forwarded a summary of 
the above investigations to Dr. J. G. Bartholomew, and, in 
courteous letter of acknowledgment, the eminent geographer 
states that upon receipt of this information he gave instructions 
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thal, on the new maps of South Africa to be issued by his firm, 
the Great Falls of the Orange River shall hereafter be described 


by their true and former name. 







A NATIONAL PARK 





And now, in the quiet comfort of my home, I would like to 
record a few reflexions. The Union Government owns a large 
tract of land on both sides of the waterfall. All citizens of 






ridst of South Africa will pray that this splendid heritage may be pre- 
1ad one served for all time to come and be laid out as a National Park, 
1ed the as has been done at Niagara by the Governments of the 






















of Mr, Dominion of Canada and the United States. With a few light 
to act suspension bridges, these wonderful cataracts could be made 
easily accessible to all tourists, while with the stupendous power 
Ve left of the falls we may hope to see, at no distant date, the develop- 
Trning ment of a vast system of irrigation works and agricultural 
Doon. industries, and the establishment of an electric railway, running 
far in from the Cataracts to Kakamas, and thence, via Upington, to 
T and connect with the main line at Prieska. 
ge of In closing the sketch of our tour let us turn for a moment 
rman to the pages of William Paterson and listen to his account of 
reen, the baptism of the Orange River. On the 17th of August 1779 
1 we the brave traveller, Colonel Gordon, with his daring little band— 
d in Jacobus Van Reenen, Pienaar, and Paterson—reached the Great 
; River, 
a which appeared at once to be a new creation to us, after having passed 
: nine days in crossing an arid and sultry desert, where no living animal 
into was to be seen, and during which our cattle had but twice tasted the 
| of luxury of a drop of water... . In the evening we launched Colonel 
soft Gordon’s boat and hoisted the Dutch colours. Colonel Gordon proposed 
red first to drink the State’s health, and then that of the Prince of Orange, 





after which he gave the river the name of the Orange River in honour 
of that Prince. 






It has been well said by an immortal writer ‘ That man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon 











re- 
r, the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
W among the ruins of Iona.’ And so, in this day of indissoluble 
of Union, there are surely few of us who can gaze unmoved on 
0 the map of Southern Africa when we remember that the Great 
is River *? was called after a Dutch Prince, and that the Great Falls 
i again rightly bear the name of an English King. 

f WILLIAM Macponaxp. 

' 





** In old works of travel the Orange River is termed the Gariep or ‘Great 
River.’ 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BLUNDERING SOCIAL REFORM 


There are two consequences in history: an immediate one, which is at 
once recognised ; and one in the distance, which is not at first perceived. 
These consequences often contradict each other; the former are the results 
of our own limited wisdom ; the latter those of the wisdom that endures,— 
CHATEAUBRIAND, Memoirs. 

Between a good and a bad economist, this constitutes the whole 
difference: the one takes account of the visible effects; the other takes 
account of both the effects that are seen, and also of those which it is 
necessary to foresee. Hence it follows that the bad economist pursues 4 
small present good, which will be followed by a great evil to come, while 
the true economist pursues a great good to come, at the risk of a small 
present evil.—F. Bast1at, Essays on Political Economy. 

Nine legislators out of ten, and ninety-nine voters out of a hundred, 
when discussing this or that measure, think only of the immediate results 
to be achieved ; they do not think at all of the indirect results.—Hensert 
Spencer, Principles of Ethics. 

That which philanthropists and political reformers leave almost 
unthought of, as an object to be laboured for, is that which, above all 
other objects, is worthy of their labour. Attracted as their attention is 
by special evils to be cured, they think little of the universally diffused 
evils which the non-enforcement of equity entails —Hersert Spencer, 
Study of Sociology. 


IF social reformers had taken to heart the principles enunciated 
in the foregoing quotations, many of the deplorable social con- 
ditions which now prevail might have been avoided. Ignor- 
ance, failure to foresee indirect results, or neglect of the study 
of sociology, have been the shoals on which social reformers have 
struck ; and, with the best of intentions, they have often caused, 
or intensified, the evils they have sought to remedy.’ 





* The following extract from the San Francisco Argonaut shows how the 
failure to foresee indirect results in the case of ‘the minimum wage’ has been 
@ cause of unemployment: ‘Before passing a Wage Bill for Girls it would he 
well to mark, learn, and inwardly digest a news item from Oregon. A report 
comes from the Young Women’s Christian Association and from the Catholic 
Women’s League that the new law will throw hundreds of girls out of work 
in Portland alone, and that strenuous efforts will be needed to avert distress. 
Employers who are now giving work to large numbers of incompetent girls 
at commensurate wages will discharge them, and replace them by others who 
are actually worth the minimum wage. The unfortunate ones are now facing a 
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Herbert Spencer has rightly said : 


For a large percentage of horrors, which our agitators are trying to cure 
by law, we have to thank previous agitators of the same school.? 


Again referring to the stock cry of Socialists against the evils 
of competition, he says : 

Interferences with the law of supply and demand, which a generation 
ago were admitted to be habitually mischievous, are now being daily made 


by Acts of Parliament in new fields, increasing the evils to be cured, and 
producing fresh ones, as they did in fields no longer intruded upon.® 


He has also pointed out that, during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, 650 Acts of Parliament had been repealed, and that 
many of these, having proved injurious, must have for years 
inflicted on people much misery, sickness, and increased 
mortality ; and he added : 


Uninstructed legislators have, in past times, continually increased human 
suffering in their endeavours to mitigate it. 


Since Spencer drew attention to this evil, it has very greatly 
increased. During the past few years numbers of ill-considered, 
mischievous Acts, directed against capital, have been rushed 
through Parliament -with frantic haste, and almost without 
discussion , increasing the prevalence of pauperism and unemploy- 
ment to an extent that urgently demands social reform. 

It is obviously the duty of all Christians to use their utmost 
endeavour to improve these deplorable conditions, and various 
leagues and unions have been formed with that object. The 
legitimate aims of the Christian social reformer have been admir- 
ably set forth by Bishop Westcott, in his presidential address to 
the Christian Social Union in 1894. They are, briefly : 


To bring together the different classes, with a view to strengthen the 
sense of fellowship by mutual understanding; to enforce the weight of 
mutual responsibility of employers and employed, of buyer and seller, of 
landlord and tenant; to insist on the reality of social conditions, as 
brethren in one Lord; to cherish and deepen the sacred relations of the 
family, in which all relations of social life find their root. 


“dire situation.” Many of them are without homes, and are entirely dependent 
on the meagre wages that a benevolent but empty-headed legislature has taken 
from them.’ 

The Boston Advertiser, in a similar strain, writes: ‘To say that the State 
shall pay a certain minimum wage would be to deprive many persons of work 
and of a needed income, small as it may be. It would be in many cases, of 
which sociological workers know, an act of almost incredible cruelty on the 
State’s part. It would be a Procrustean attempt to fit the hard, incontestable 
facts of the lives of some low-wage-earners to the pompous theories of ignorant 
persons who imagine themselves called to be reformers.’ In like manner the 
Insurance Act in England has deprived large numbers of employment. 

* Social Statics, p. 384. * Spencer, Sins of Legislators. 

* Spencer, ibid. 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 439 20 
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In short, the aim should be to bring into our daily life the 
application of our duty to God and our neighbour, as taught jn 
the Church Catechism. 

To carry out this programme, it is necessary to try to 
reconcile the interests of labour and capital; to show that their 
interests are inseparable; to enforce the need of co-operation, 
and the cessation of those internecine wars between capital and 
labour which have proved ruinous to both; and to endeavour to 
relieve that excessive taxation which has been imposed by 
Socialistic legislation on land and capital, bringing ruin on all 
classes of the community. 

Unfortunately, a large number of social reformers labour 
under the delusion that the social evils in question are due to, 
and inherent in, the system of private property in land and 
capital ; that Christianity has been tried and found wanting; and 
that the only remedy lies in Socialism. They therefore pose as 
* Christian’ Socialists. 

Now Socialism is absolutely opposed to the aims of the 
Christian social reformer, as defined above, inasmuch as it violates 
every principle of that aim : it sets class against class, employed 
against employer, tenant against landlord, labourer against 
capitalist, poor against rich. It transgresses almost every prin- 
ciple contained in our duty to God and our neighbour, advocating 
class-hatred, envy, and malice, and even instils such poison into 
the minds of the rising generation by the Socialist Catechism 
and other Socialist literature for children. 

This so-called ‘ Christian’ Socialism, which exists only in the 
brains of well-meaning but deluded enthusiasts, is doing infinite 
harm to the cause of religion and morality, and injury to the poor, 
by encouraging the growth of Socialism, and confusing with 
Christianity an absolutely anti-Christian movement. 

Tt is greatly to be regretted that a number of the clergy, and 
even some bishops, with the very best intentions, and with the 
praiseworthy abject of remedying the deplorable social evils which 
exist, have fallen under this delusion. Such persons incur a 
very serious moral responsibility, as blind leaders of the blind 
into the loathsome ditch of Socialism, involving ruin to the 
country, danger to religion, and probably a recurrence of scenes 
of horror and bloodshed similar to those which disgraced France 
during the French Revolution, and under the Socialist and 
Communist Governments of 1848 and 1871. 

The so-called ‘ Christian’ Socialism misleads the ignorant 
masses, and encourages them to support that real, practical 
Socialism which the masses will insist upon having should 
Socialism unfortunately gain the upper hand in England: a 
Socialism which preaches doctrines of atheism, class-hatred, 
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spoliation, violence, and immorality ;*° a Socialism that spouts 
blatant blasphemy at the street corners and in the parks; and a 
Socialism that urges measures which cause ruin to the country, 
and misery to the poor. 

Socialists of the present day have disguised the ugly features 
and failures of Socialism of the past by dressing it up in the 
pretentious garb of ‘scientific’ Socialism, thus deluding the 
public that it is something quite new and superior. This claim 
is based on the acceptance of that incomprehensible and self- 
contradictory jargon, Marx’s Capital, which is in reality abso- 
lutely unscientific ; its very foundation-stone rests on the exploded 
‘Ricardian ’ economic fallacy that labour alone produces wealth, 
or that all value is the product of labour. 

Professor Macleod, in his History of Economics, has com- 
pletely demolished this fallacy, demonstrating its utter absurdity, 
and showing that those who held it have contradicted themselvés 
in admitting that demand is the cause of value. After showing 
from indisputable inferences that labour is not, in any way 
whatever, the form or cause of value, he adds: 


By the laws of inductive philosophy, if we find a single case of value 
which is not the result of labour, that single instance would alone be 
sufficient to overthrow the doctrine that labour is the sole cause of value; 
but, instead of one instance there are multitudes; it is probable that not 
20 per cent. of valuable quantities have anything to do with labour. In 
short, there never was any doctrine in science which has received such a 
crushing and overwhelming overthrow as that labour is the cause of value ; 
hence that system of economics, which founds its ideas of wealth and value 
on labour, is utterly fallacious. ® 


Of the numerous cases which Macleod has cited to prove the 
absurdity of this doctrine, it will only be necessary to quote one 
as a specimen, which even a child might understand : 


If labour be the sole cause of value, then all things produced by equal 
quantities of labour must be of equal value. . . a lump of gold and a lump 
of clay ought to be of equal value, if produced by equal amounts of labour. 


Similar cases, in every description of wealth or value, might be 
multiplied to any extent. 

‘ Marx himself admits that the whole subject is enveloped in 
mist ; and as Mr. de Tunzelmann has justly observed, with regard 


* Overwhelming evidence that such doctrines are the logical outcome of 
Socialism has been published in a pamphlet entitled The Danger of Christian 
Socialism (Anti-Socialist Union of Great Britain, 55 Victoria Street, S.W.). 
This evidence has been obtained not merely from the utterances of a few rabid 
extremists but from the deliberate writings and speeches of the acknowledged 
leaders, and from the recognised organs of Socialism. 

* Macleod, History of Economics, p. 646. 
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to Marx’s very candid admissions of the impenetrable density 
of the mental fog in which he has become involved : 


































He appears, however, to be totally unconscious that the fog is entirely 
of his own manufacture, obvious as this must be to every unprejudiced 
reader of ordinary intelligence.’ 





The average social reformer seldom takes cognisance of any- 
thing but the immediate results. He extends no consideration 
to the difficulties with which the employer or landowner has to 
contend ; he overlooks the fact that wages, though they may be 
locally or temporarily affected by employers or trade-unionists, 
must ultimately be fixed by the laws of demand and supply. He 
is apt to confuse the employers of labour with rich idlers, 
American millionaires, financiers, speculators, foreign traders, 
and others who do not employ labour, who have mostly gained 
their wealth from foreign countries, and who represent almost 
entirely the extreme wealth in the country. He appears to be 
ignorant of the fact that the employer of labour is, as a rule, not 
rich ; that for past years he has been working at a loss or witha 
minimum margin of profit, often struggling hard to avoid bank- 
ruptcy, crushed out by that intolerable and ever-increasing 
taxation that has been imposed by Socialistic legislation, and 
struggling in competition with foreign produce which, admitted 
duty-free, evades this heavy burden. No consideration is given 
to the employer, hampered and restricted in his trade by the 
exactions of trade-unionism; no sympathy is extended to the 
wrongs of non-unionist workers who, although five times as 
numerous as trade-unionists, are deprived of their right to work 
by the organised trade-unionist minority. No sympathy is 
accorded to the middle classes—the small tradesmen and shop- 
keepers—who have been ruined by those extravagant rates which 
Socialist legislation and Socialist strikes have imposed upon 
them. Too often the social reformer assumes that the employer 
must be in the wrong. For example, the Dean of Wells in 1889, 
an active partisan on behalf of the strikers, afterwards wrote : 


It was natural to most of us to sympathise with Lazarus rather than 
with Dives; very few, I imagine, were in a position to judge how far the 
problem admitted of the solution which the labourers demanded. 





It is difficult to speak in moderation on the gross injustice 
of such ignorant partisanship, or the folly of interference 
between employers and employed without full knowledge of the 
facts. Is it fair or honest to assume that the employer must be 
in the wrong? Is it wise to interfere in ignorance whether the 


* The Superstition called Socialism (Allen and Co.). 
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workers may not be injured rather than helped by such inter- 
ference? Some idea of the difficulties that have beset the 
employers of labour may be inferred from the words of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, M.P., in 1889 : 


The last fifteen years have been the gloomiest of the whole commercial 
history of the country ; wages have constantly been forced down, and the 
relations between employers and employed strained to the utmost... . 
With all the toil and anxiety of those who had conducted it, the cotton 
industry of Lancashire, which gave maintenance to two or three millions 
of people, had not earned so much as five per cent. during the past ten 
years ; the employers had the most anxious life, and many, after struggling 
for years, had become bankrupt, and some had died of a broken heart. 


He added that he believed that nearly all the leading trades were 
in the same condition. The Iron and Coal Review, in 1888, 


stated that 


The collieries were only kept going at heavy loss, and some of the coal- 
owners were ruined. To enable the South Wales collieries to be kept 
partially going the men had lent, as it is called, a shilling in the pound. 


The evidence given before the Royal Commission of 1886 on 
the depression of trade and industry showed that the depression 
had been very general, that there had been 


a great restriction and even total absence of profit, and, though the scale 
of wages had not materially altered, the average remuneration to the workers 
had decreased in consequence of partial or intermittent work. . . . There had 
been an accumulation of passive or unproductive capital, while the active 
capital of the employer had oozed away. . . . The nominal capital of the 
country had apparently increased, but the increase had been chiefly in the 
prosperity of owners of foreign investments or importers of foreign produce 
or those who had made fortunes in foreign countries. 


This accounts in a great measure for the extreme contrasts 
between rich and poor. 

Sir Benjamin Browne has pointed out how little employers 
have to give. He writes: 


When I came to Newcastle as an employer, I had occasion to meet all 
the engineering employers in Newcastle and Gateshead about matters that 
concerned us all. I have kept an account of all the businesses that were 
represented, and I find that two-thirds of them have perished disastrously. 
Thinking that Newcastle might be exceptionally unfortunate I tried to 
examine the case of London, and I should say that was distinctly worse.* 


‘ Christian’ Socialists claim that Socialism will sweep away 
those unfortunate social inequalities which now exist, and will 
produce ‘ righteousness, brotherhood, true social equality, human 
life, and happiness’; but they do not explain how in practice 


* Industrial Peace, p. 9 (Mawson, Swan, and Morgan, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


1911). 
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this miracle is to be effected. Even Blatchford, the Socialist 
editor of the Clarion, writes regarding State Socialism : 


No one who understands the meaning of the words ‘ liberty, toleration, 
or equality’ could live under State Socialism. It would be hell. 


And Herbert Spencer, the sympathetic defender of the working 
classes, in his Coming Slavery, has declared that ‘ All Socialism 
involves slavery.’ No one but an enthusiast could expect any 
other result from a system that violates all rights of property, 
deprives men of every inducement to exertion, and involves the 
absolute negation of individual liberty. 

Socialism is neither new nor untried. It has been tried over 
and over again in its different forms, whether by State agency 
or private commune, and has always failed disastrously. 

Twenty-four centuries ago Aesop, in his Fable of The Belly 
and the Members, exposed the folly of antagonism between labour 
and capital as follows : 


The Members [labour], the hands, the legs, arms, etc., being indignant 
that the Belly [capital] should remain idle whilst absorbing the fruit 
of their labour, stopped the supplies, with the result that they themselves 
began to suffer and pine away; and then the fools discovered that the 
Belly was essential to their very existence, and that, far from being idle, 
it was working in their interests by digesting the food which they supplied 
and distributing it to the Members. 


The French Revolution was brought on principally by the 
writings of Voltaire, Diderot, and especially by the Social 
Contract of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. These writings advocated 
the overthrow of existing social conditions and the abolition of 
private property as ‘ the origin of all social evil.’ They contained 
nearly all the germs of modern Socialism ; their watchwords were 
* Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, the Rights of the People, &c.’ 
What has been their fruit? The most detestable tyranny and 
despotism ; a reign of terror which has disgraced humanity, in 
which hundreds of innocent men, women, and children were 
butchered ; a fraternity which ended in the leaders bringing one 
another to the scaffold until only one of them—Robespierre— 
remained ; and he was guillotined amongst the curses of the 
populace. The outcome of this movement was absolute despotism 
under Bonaparte, who plunged all Europe into war and inflicted 
on France ruin from which she has scarcely now recovered. 

The Socialist Government of 1848 ended, after much blood- 
shed, in a similar way by the despotism of Louis Napoleon, which 
lasted for twenty-two years, and was only ended by the disastrous 
defeat of the French at Sedan. 

The French Communist Government of 1871 fortunately 
came to a speedy end after a course of disorder, bloodshed, and 
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wanton destruction of property, culminating in the murder of the 
Archbishop of Paris and other clergy. It has been described, 
even by so ardent a revolutionist as Mazzini, in the following 
terms : . 

A people wallowing about as if drunk, raging against itself . . . killing, 
burning, committing crime, without sense, aim, or hope. ... . It put one 
in mind of the most horrid vision of Dante’s Hell. 

Yet this movement has been applauded by Socialist leaders as 
‘the one event which Socialists throughout the world have 
agreed, with single accord, to celebrate’ (Belfort Bax); ‘ which 
Socialists all the world over delight to honour’ (The Socialist, 
Melbourne) ; ‘ which will for ever be celebrated as the glorious 
harbinger of a new society’ (Marx). 

In France the names of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Enfantin 


’ suggest the series of tragic failures of Socialism. In England 


Owen’s name recalls the brief existence of Harmony Hall.and 
Orbiston, although the Owenite communities were supported by 
a very capable man of business who contributed 60,0001. to them. 
In America Noyes in his book on American Socialism records 
the failure of forty-seven Communistic societies, the capital of 
which was estimated at 2,000,000/., and which owned land to the 
extent of 150,000 acres. 

The latest attempt to establish the Socialist State of ‘New 
Australia ’ in South America is worthy of notice because, although 
one of the numerous instances of Socialist failure, it is unique 
in the extraordinarily favourable conditions under which it 
started—conditions which must have ensured success if success 
were possible under Socialism. Lane, the founder of this State, 
was a man of great personality, sterling honesty, and an enthusi- 
astic believer that Socialism would sweep away want, greed, and 
vice, and establish peace and goodwill on earth. The class 
enlisted were the pick of Australian labour accustomed to rough- 
and-tumble work. They had implicit faith in their leader, sold 
all their possessions, and put the proceeds into the treasury, 
establishing a society with a capital of 20,0001. The Paraguay 
Government had granted complete autonomy to the concession 
of a State, between 500 and 600 square miles in extent, of fertile, 
well-watered land in a good climate, with pasture land capable 
of supporting 700,000 head of cattle, and forests containing 
valuable timber; but the venture turned out to be a most 
disastrous failure; instead of sweeping away poverty, misery, 
and greed, Socialism in this case produced exactly the contrary 
effect. It confirmed the view expressed by the Socialist Blatch- 
ford that under State Socialism life ‘ would be hell,’ and also 
the accuracy of Herbert Spencer’s verdict ‘ All Socialism involves 


slavery.’ 
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A few weeks after the formal inauguration of the State, 
acrimonious disputes broke out; the State was divided into two 
hostile factions: those who had the soft jobs, and those who 
had to do the scavenging or disagreeable work ; almost everyone 
complained that others were not doing their fair share of work; 
workers naturally resented being ‘ speeded up’ by the foreman, 
whom they considered their equal ; and they retorted that they 
were not slaves. One colonist wrote ‘ We have surrendered all 
our civil rights and become mere cogs in the wheel; in fact a 
man is practically a slave.’ 

In 1894 Mr. Finlay, of the British Legation, reported to 
the Foreign Office : 


The colonists have started with everything in their favour: the land 
immune from taxation, a good climate, and a certain amount of capital. 
. . They came to found Utopia, and before I visited the colony had 
succeeded in creating (as they said) ‘a hell upon earth.’ . . . If they fail 
it will be owing not to any want of fertility in the land or generosity on the 
part of the Paraguayan Government.® 


A year afterwards Mr. Peel reported to the Foreign Office : 


They had only been settled three months in Paraguay, and yet in that 
short space of time dissensions had arisen of a nature so acute as to actually 
cause eighty-five members to sever their connexion altogether with the 
Colony. . . . They complained that life under such conditions was intoler- 
able, and it was clear that what with the absence of liberty, the isolation 
ef existence, the suspicion with which one party regarded the other, the 
mutual fear, the boycotting, the constant disputes, and hundreds of other 
little disagreeable events that went on the whole day long, they were one 
and all disposed to agree that New Australia was anything but a working- 
man’s paradise. .. . They were so disheartened that they even begged 
her Majesty’s Consul to convey information about their unfortunate 
condition and disappointed hopes to their friends in Adelaide who were 
almost immediately to sail in the second batch.}° 


At last, by a vote of the majority, Socialism was abandoned, 
the constitution was changed, and every man could dispose as he 
pleased of the produce of his labour. The Paraguayan Govern- 
ment approving of this change rescinded the agreement by which 
the Socialist State had been created, and entered into a new 
agreement by which every man could select thirty acres of land 
of which he would receive the title-deeds when he had built a 
house and complied with the usual conditions. This gave the 
colonists an incitement to work, and in an incredibly short space 
of time comfortable houses, surrounded by gardens, sprang up in 
substitution for the miserable hovels that previously existed, the 
grass lands became studded with cattle, and many of those who 
had previously been Socialists became capitalists, one of them 


* Foreign Office Report, 1357 of 1894. 
%° Foreign Office Report, 358 of 1895. 
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owning 600 head of cattle. With this change moral improve- 
ment began, bringing peace and goodwill where discord, greed, 
and jealousy had previously reigned. 

Lane, who had been censured for his despotism and mis- 
management, had seceded and formed the new State of Cosme, 
which collapsed after nine years’ downward course of misery and 
degradation, overburdened with debt, and everything mortgaged ; 
and as in the case of ‘New Australia.’ the original grant was 
rescinded, the land divided up on similar terms, and with the 
abandonment of Socialism the colonists prospered.’* 

The following analysis of the causes of pauperism proves that 
Socialism, Socialistic influence, and Socialistic legislation have 
been the principal causes of those deplorable evils which the social 
reformer desires to remedy. 


I.—TAxInG CAPITAL THE CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 


No truth of political economy is more certain than that heavy taxation 
of capital which starves industry and employment will fall most heavily 
upon the poor.—Lecky, Democracy and Liberty.” 


About twenty-five years ago Herbert Spencer, in his article on 
Socialism: ‘ The Coming Slavery,’ foretold the poverty and un- 
employment that now prevail. He pointed out that the enormous 
and ever-increasing rates and taxes falling upon the employers of 
labour must necessarily be met from the industries of those 
employers, and finally by the working classes, either in diminished 
wages or unemployment. Since that time taxation has increased 
by leaps and bounds; imperial taxation (excluding customs and 
excise) has increased by 74,000,000I1., and rates in England and 
Wales by 33,000,000/. ; in other words imperial taxation is nearly 
3} and local taxation 2} times greater than twenty-five years ago. 
This quite accounts for the very great increase of pauperism. 


II.—PROGRESSIVISM A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 


The closing of the Thames Ironworks which threw 1500 men 
out of work has been the direct cause of much of the poverty and 
misery of East London. The reckless and criminal extravagance 
of Socialist Progressives in Poplar and the neighbouring boroughs 
has raised rates to such an extent as to render shipbuilding on © 
the Thames impossible. One by one the numerous firms of 
that once prosperous shipbuilding centre have been ruined or have 
left the district. Only a few years ago Yarrow’s great ship- 


4 Full and graphic details of the failure of the Socialist State of New 
Australia have been given in Where Socialism Failed, by Stewart Grahame 
(Murray, Albemarle Street). 

4 Vol. i. p. 287. 
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building firm was driven from Poplar by the excessive rates, 
leaving 3000 unemployed in that borough alone. Under ‘ Py. 
gressive ’ influence rates rose to 14s. 6d. in the pound, and in 1905 
6000 persons were receiving outdoor relief ; two Socialist Members 
of Parliament, the chairman and a member of the Board of 
Guardians, appear to have been responsible for these results; for 
the report to the Local Government Board on the Poplar Union 
scandal stated that 


Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury must still be held in no small 
responsible for the effects of a policy which has led to the pauperisation 
of great numbers of the inhabitants of the district, to a subsidising of 
women’s casual labour, with the inevitable growth of sweating and starva- 
tion -wages, and to an increase of expenditure which has inflicted much 
hardship on struggling tradesmen and others. . . . Only ten out of the 
twenty-four guardians were what is called labour men, but the views of 
the leaders have dominated the whole board ; Mr. Lansbury explains this 
by saying that he and Mr. Crooks overawed the other guardians. 


It is not, however, in East London alone that the Progressives 
have pauperised the people. Some time ago, in an article 
published in the Daily Express, Mr. Brine showed that the back 
streets of London are full of bitter poverty and suffering, and he 
adduced a number of instances in which poor people had been sent 
to prison, being unable to pay the extravagant rates which 
Progressive Socialists had imposed upon them. ‘The distress 
falls most heavily on the poor middle-class small shopkeepers and 
others. 


III.—HEN-Roost RopBery A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 


In allusion to the avowal by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of his intention to ‘rob hen-roosts ’—or in other words, the 
owners of property—Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., said im 
Parliament ‘Take as much as you possibly can from the top, 
and don’t go down at all until you have robbed all the hen-roosts 
at the top.’ 

This blind leader of the blind overlooks the fact that 
the hens that lay the eggs are at the top of the roost, and if 
they be stolen there would be no eggs at the bottom. Moreover, 
the hens are scared and are escaping. Owing to the repeated 
acts of plunder, confidence has been shaken and capital is leaving 
the country ; it is notorious that there has been of late years an 
enormous transfer of bonds and securities from England to 
foreign countries; but, on these transactions, the statistics of 
the Board of Trade throw no light. Sir Joseph Lawrence has 
computed from the figures of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners that the transfer of British capital in one year alone 
amounted to 150,000,000/. ; and this has been corroborated from 
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other independent sources by Lord Rothschild. Diminution of 
capital means a decrease in the power of employment. 

Industry is limited by capital .. . this implies that industry cannot 
be.employed to any greater extent than there is capital to invest... . 
While on the one hand industry is limited by capital, so, on the other, 
every increase of capital gives, or is capable of giving, additional-employ- 
ment to industry ; and this without assignable limit.'* 


IV.—Socrauist TRADE-UNIONS A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 


Trade-unions would be very valuable if confined to their 

legitimate functions of defending the workers from injustice and 
expending the union funds on unemployment, sick and funeral 
benefits ; but they have become an absolute curse to the British 
workman. They are aggressive, narrow, selfish in their aims, 
and partial in their actions; they exercise a tyranny over their 
members far more despotic and galling than could be possible 
under any employer. 
’ rade-unionists are numerically not one sixth of the total 
labour of the United Kingdom, yet they tyrannise over their 
fellow-workers, unjustly depriving them of the right to work 
and refusing to work with them. It is very common now to find 
notices in workshops : ‘ Non-unionists need not apply.’ 

The iniquitous Trades Disputes Act has enabled trade- 
unionists with impunity to persecute non-unionists and maltreat 
them if they insist on their right to work. Formerly the British 
workman who took a pride in his work was the glory and 
strength of the nation, but he has now deteriorated and become 
slipshod under the influence of those trade-unions. who would 
reduce workmen to one dead level of mediocrity, and threaten 
members with expulsion if they do more than a very scanty day’s 
work. Self-styled labour leaders advise the workers that it is 
their interest to ‘get as much money and to do as little for tt 
as possible.’ To follow such advice is absolutely suicidal in 
these days of keen foreign competition, and must result in the 
supplanting of British industries by the produce of cheap foreign 
labour. 

The system of apprenticeship, discouraged by trade-unions, is 
fast dying out, and nothing is coming forward to take its place; 
consequently we are bringing up a large portion of our population 
without any definite training for future employment, unskilled 
and useless for industrial purposes, but forming a recruiting 
ground for those already too large classes of the unemployed, 
the loafer and the hooligan. 


23 J, S. Mill, Political Economy, book i. chap. v. 
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V.—STRIKES A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 


It often happens that strikes are engineered, not in the in. 
terests of the workers, but’ because trade-unions captured by 
Socialists endeavour to overthrow existing law, social order, and 
system. Moreover, the interests of the workers are sacrificed 
to that which is termed the ‘influence of the union.’ As ay 
example of this the strike at the South Metropolitan Gas Works 
may be cited. It was caused by the adoption of a scheme of 
co-partnership which gave the workman a share in the profits of 
the Company; and though the Strike Committee of the’ Gas 
Workers’ Union admitted that it would be ‘ beneficial to the 
workmen,’ they considered it was ‘a seductive though most 
plausible bribe, calculated to weaken the influence of the 
union’; so they issued 2000 notices to their members. 

The co-partnership scheme has been an entire success and 
an immense benefit to the workers. It has been in operation 
for twenty-four years, and the workers now hold shares in the 
company to the value of more than 340,000/. The bonus for the 
year ended the 30th of June 1913 amounted to 48,000/., making 
a total of 640,000/. divided amongst the employees of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. Thirty-six Gas Companies have 
followed this example, altogether representing a capital of 
49,638,0001. under co-partnership. A large number of other indus- 
tries have adopted the principle of co-partnership. Strikes are a 
thing of the past, and the relations between employers and 
employed have been all that could be desired, forming a brilliant 
contrast to that miserable state of things which existed, both for 
the workmen and officers of the company, when the influence of 
the Gas Workers’ Union predominated. 

Few realise what misery a strike involves. A strike at 
Silvertown in 1889 ‘collapsed after twelve weeks’ conflict; a 
thousand of the hands returned to work, but 450 men and 
women were permanently out of work, practically dependent on 
the public for support. The Strike Committee in reporting the 
result airily stated that they ‘looked upon this defeat as a 
victory’; and so it may have been to them; but what about 
their unfortunate dupes, what misery does that twelve weeks’ 
conflict represent if the facts could but be known? Was it a 
victory for the unfortunate 450 men and women, beggared and 
thrown out of employment in the depth of winter? Strikes are 
generally supported chiefly by the younger men who suffer com- 
paratively little, while the brunt of the distress falls on the wives 
and families of the married men. The late general strikes were 
not caused by any disputes, ill-treatment, or grievance, but in 
order to carry out the Socialistic tactics of paralysing trade and 
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industry so as to destroy all social rule and order. The follow- 
ing evidence was given at the Railway Commission on Strikes 
by Mr. Lowth, secretary of the General Workers’ Union : 


What were the particular grievances that brought them out in your 
own society /—I don’t think they had any. 

Then why did they come out ?—They came out as a protest against the 
grievances of the other men. 

Did you order them tocome out ?—Yes. 

And they came out ?—They did. 

And did you order them to go back ?—Yes. 

And they went back ?—They did. 

They had no grievance of any sort ?—No. 


They were ordered about like so many slaves in this.so-called 
‘free country.” The coal strike in South Wales also was 
caused by no real grievance ; wages were very high, the minimum 
wage was not @ workers’ grievance ; it was a cloak of a Socialist 
conspiracy to ruin the coal-owner and rob him of his property. 
This was disclosed in a Socialist pamphlet entitled The Miner's 
Next Step, which urges 
that a continued agitation be carried out in favour of continuing the 
minimum wage and lessening the hours of labour until we have extracted 
the whole of the employers’ profits. That our objective be to build up an 
organisation that will ultimately take over the mining industry and carry 
it on in the interests of the workers... Further, that the employer is 
vulnerable only in one place, his profits; therefore, if the men wish to 
bring effective pressure to bear they must use measures which tend to reduce 
profits. One way of doing this is to decrease production while continuing 
at work. 


7 
The pamphlet then proceeds to give an example of how this 
has actually been done in practice. 
The men, instead of coming ont on strike, reduced their output by half ; 
instead of sending four trams of coal from a stall, two only were filled, and 
soon. The management thus saw its output cut in half whilst its running 


expenses remained the same. A few days’ experience of a profitable industry 
turned into a losing one ended in the men’s winning hands down. 


Again, the general transport strike was not owing to any 
real grievance, it was actually caused by trade-unionists declining 
to work with a non-unionist ; and this was made the excuse for a 
general strike throughout the country. The working classes have 
thus become practically slaves under the tyranny that forces 
them, when they have no grievance of any sort, to embark on a 
strike which, whether successful or no, must necessarily drive 
trade from the country, increase unemployment, paralyse trade 
and business throughout the land, raise prices of everything, and 
inflict untold ruin, pauperism, and misery on the workers and 


the poor. 
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-VI.—PaAvperR IDLERS A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 





A demand for the right to work, coming as it has done from 
those trade-unionists who deny that right to those who do not 
belong to their union, is somewhat inconsistent. Mr. John 
Burns, having been approached with the demand that Gover- 
ment should provide work for the unemployed, very properly 
refused to do so, probably having before his eyes the disastrous 
experience of France in yielding to a similar demand. 

In 1848 the Socialist Government of France, yielding to such 
a demand, instituted a system of national works and workshops, 
although Lamartine, who held a high position in that Gover. 
ment, warned it that to do away with capital, in order to increase 
employment, was ‘like drying up a spring in order to increase 
the flow of water.’ However, the national works and workshops 
were established, and, as might have been expected, failed 
disastrously. The Socialist workman, with his notions of liberty 
and equality, naturally declined to do anything like an honest 
day’s work. Trade was paralysed, and the Government brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy. At the commencement of this 
experiment the number of unemployed amounted to 8000, but 
in a few months it increased to upwards of 100,000, and as 
Lamartine told the National Assembly : 


The rich idler we all know ; but you have created a class a hundred times 
more dangerous to themselves and others—a class of pauper idlers. 


The sequel showed that Lamartine was right, for these hundred 
thousand pauper idlers congregated in Paris broke out into an 
insurrection which was only quelled after four days’ heavy street 
fighting, in which Paris was wrecked, 3000 were killed, and about 
3500 were arrested and deported to Algeria. 

Those who raised the cry of ‘ the right to work’ have them- 
selves been most active in ‘ drying up the springs of labour’ and 
depriving themselves of the power to work by their insane attacks 
on capital; they have created hundreds of thousands of pauper 
idlers by their Socialistic strikes and measures, and are now 
attempting to bring about a repetition of the horrors and blood- 
shed which under the French Socialistic Governments of 1848 
and 1871 have disgraced humanity. 


VII.—AGRICULTURAL RUIN A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 





In agriculture we have to consider the most. important industry of the 
country, whether we regard the amount of capital embarked in it, its direct 
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interest to every member of the community, or its great influence on our 
national prosperity.1 

Unfortunately there has been in the past half-century a 
persistent endeavour to destroy the influence of landowners by 
the ruin of agriculture ; and taxing landowners out of existence 
has long been a leading article in the Socialist programme. The 
endeavour has been only too successful; landlords have been 
vilified, unjust and constantly increasing burdens have been 
thrown on the land, the sacredness of property in land has been 
denied, and iniquitous land acts have been passed. Agricultural 
jabourers are numerically less than half their former number, 
having been driven by want of employment to emigrate or become 
paupers, or to swell the ranks of the unemployed in towns. Land 
formerly richly cultivated has degenerated into coarse, weedy 
pasture ; yeomen farmers of little capital have been crushed out ; 
during the past forty years nearly 5,000,000 acres of land have 
gone out of cultivation, only necessary work has been done; 
drainage has been neglected for want of funds, and farmers have 
had recourse to loans at ruinous rates of interest. Evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the Depression of Agriculture 
showed that land had constantly changed hands, that bank- 
ruptcies were frequent; the loss of capital caused by the ruin of 
agriculture was estimated in 1905 by Sir R. Palgrave at 
1,700,000,0001. Mr. Lloyd George has insolently avowed his inten- 
tions of taxing the landowner out of existence; and his Finance 
Act appears to contain every trick that ingenuity could possibly 
devise to screw the uttermost farthing out of the land in the shape 
of ‘increment values duty,’ ‘ reversion duty,’ ‘ undeveloped land 
duty,’ &c., but even this drastic Act appears insufficient to satisfy 
the greed for plunder, for the last step contemplated is that of 
a single tax which will lay all taxation and rating on land alone. 

This policy has been so far successful that at South Uist the 
rates actually rose to 11. 3s. 4d. per pound of rental. Under- 
takings were given in consequence of these ruinous rates by Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Crewe in 1910 that the question of local 
rating would be dealt with in the following session, but the under- 
taking has not been made good. Lord Skerrington, before 
whom the South Uist case was brought, found that ‘no remedy 
could be applied by law’ for this act of legalised plunder, and 
the evil has been growing in gravity, for in the parishes of Lochs 
and Barras the rates have risen to 11. 10s. and 11. 13s. 9d. per pound 
of rental respectively."* In other words, the whole of the rent 
™ Report of the Royal Commission of 1889 on the Depression of Trade and 


Industry. 
*® Scotsman, January 28, 1913 
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has been confiscated, and the owner penalised to the exte 
10s. and 13s. 9d. per pound of rental for having the misfo 
to own land. In fact the Government is avowedly perpetr 
that which Senior, the political economist, has denounced ag” 


the most revolting and perhaps the most mischievous form of robb 
which the Government itself becomes an accomplice, when the prope 
whole classes of individuals is swept away by legislative enactmer 
men owe their ruin to that very institution that was created to en 
their safety. 


GuiLForD Li. Mores worti, 3 
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